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BOLSOVER 


CHAPTER I. 


“ T TRUST, Wally, my boy, that you have 

not forgotten your promise—the sol- 
emn promise you gave me tweive months 
ao—to have nothing more to do with the 
wrf, and never again to wager even as much 
sa shilling on a horse as long as you live. 
You have not forgotten ?”’ 

“T have not forgotten, uncle—it is im- 
possible that I ever should forget.”’ 

“It does me good to hear you say that. 
Stick to your promise, my boy, and all may 
yet be well with you. You tell me that your 
practice is increasing, very slowly, it may 
be, but still surely, which is as much as you 
can reasonably expect, seeing that it’s only 
slitile over a couple of years since you set- 
led here. People have not had time to make 
youracquaintance, or to discover what a very 
clever young practitioner they have in their 
widstin the person of Mr. Walter Lindley.” 

The speaker, a fussy but good-natured 
elderly gentleman, lay back in his chair, and 
his ruddy visage broke into a broad smile. 
Then looking at his watch, he started to his 
feet. “I musn’t stay another minute, or I 
thall miss the seven o’clock train,” he said. 

As uncle and nephew stood for a few mo- 
ments at the door before parting, the for- 
wer holding Walter’s hand in his, said: 
“Above all things, my boy, don’t allow 
yourself to'get down-hearted. The struggle 
sno doubt a tough one just at present; but 


tad make you more resolute to succeed in 
iheend. In my opinion, there’s no worse 
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itought only te Serve to brace your sinews — 


way of serving a young fellow than by mak- 
ing things too easy for him at the beginning 
of his career. But come what may, Walley, 
let no temptation induce you to break your 
promise.”’ 

A minute later, Mr. Tobias Lindley was 
trudging cheerily along on his way to the 
station. His nephew, after a glance up and 
down the quiet lamplighted street, turned 
indoors with a shiver and shut the door. 

Medbury Royal, as all Londoners know, or 
ought to know, is situated some dozen or. 
thirteen miles outside the metropolitam 
radius. It is said to be so called because at 
one time it could boast of having a royal 
residence in its midst, of which, however, 
not one stone is now left standing on an- 
other; indeed, the very site of the palace is 
so doubtful and open to dispute that the an- 
tiquaries of the neighborhood have few finer 
bones of contention over which to wrangle 
and call names. Modern Medbury is a 
thriving little town, rendered still more busy 
and prosperous since two lines of railway 
have brought it within an hour’s ride of the 
city. 

When Mr. Tobias Lindley made up his 
mind to start his nephew in life as a medical 
practitioner on his own account, it seemed 
to him that the young man could not do bet- 
ter than try his fortune at Medbury Royal; 
and there, accordingly, Walter was duly es 
tablished. His uncle had agreed to allow. 
him a hundred pounds the first year, and 
fifty the second, towards his rent and other 
expenses; after that time it was hoped that 
he would be in a position to dispense with . 
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further help, which, however, would not be 
withholden should the necessity for it still 
exist. 

Walter had been more than ordinarily 
wild and reckless in days gone by; twice had 
his uncle saved him from disgrace and ruin. 
The young man was a born gambler; for 
him horse-racing possessed a fascination 
which minds differently constituted have no 
conception of. It was a failing he inherited 
from his father, who, after ruining himself 
on the turf, had put an end to his existence. 
‘After saving his nephew for the second 
time, Mr. Tobias extorted from him a sol- 
emn promise never again to wager on a 
horse as long as he lived. The promise was 
given in all sincerity at a time when Walter 
was full of the most abject contrition for his 
wrong-doing. On the strength of that prom- 
ise, his uncle had shortly afterwards\ start- 
ed him in practice at Medbury Royal. 

Once a quarter always, sometimes of 


the elder man made a point of * looking uf’ ; 
_ the younger, as he called it, and it is one o 


these occasions that we make the acquain- 
tance of uncle and nephew. 

Mr. Tobias, finding his nephew dull and 
out of sorts, had at once attributed his low- 
ness of spirits to a cause which was far re- 
moved from the real one, and had striven to 
cheer him up with the hope of better days in 
store, when his name would have become 
more widely known and his practice treble 
or quadruple what it was at present. It was 
something far different which weighed so 
heavily on his nephew’s heart. 

_ When his uncle was gone, Walter went 
back to his little sitting-room and shut him- 
self in. Black Care perched itself on his 
chair behind him. Without telling his uncle 
an absolute lie in the matter, he had 
undoubtedly led him to believe that he had 
had nothing whatever to do with horse-racing 
since the day he had given his promise to 
that effect, whereas the truth was that a 
three-months’ bill for eighty pounds, which 
he had given in order to enable him to make 
good certain losses on the turf, would fall 
due in ten days’ time, and he had not more 
than ten pounds in the world towards meet- 
ing it. At the time when he gave the bill 
‘he had felt morally sure that before it fell 
due he would not only be in a position to 
take it up, but would have at least a surplus 
of a couple of hundred pounds into the bar- 
gain. It was the old story. Certain infor- 
mation had been imparted to him as a pro- 
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found secret that such-and-such horses could 
not possibly fail to win such-and-such races, 
The prospect was an alluring one; to Walter 
Lindley it proved one which he was unable 
to resist. He had laid all the money he 
could scrape together on the horses in ques. 
tion, not one of which had come in a wip. 
ner, and the result was that ruin, absolute 
and irrevocable, stared him in ‘the face, 
When the folly of which he had been guilty 
should come to his uncle’s ears, and it would 
be impossible to keep. it tom: him, Walter 
knew full well that it would be equivalent to 
a lifelong dismissal. Never would the elder 
man look upon his degenerate nephew’s face 
again, never again permit him to cross his 
threshold. But bad as this might be, there 
was a still blacker feature in Walter’s case 
which weighed more heavily upon him than 
aught else. Before being able to get his bill 
discounted, it was requisite that it should 
be ‘‘ backed”? by some responsible person. 
hat person Walter had found in a certain 
Mr. Lobb, a retired officer of Excise, whom 
he had attended professionally through a 
rather dangerous illness; and who, in return, 
had contracted a great liking for the frank 
seeming, pleasant-looking young doctor. 
Mr. Lobb was an easy-going, good-hearted 
old bachelor; and when Walter, trumping 
up some story about having his rent to 
meet, and not being able to get in what was 
owing him by his patients, begged him ass 
great favor to endorse his little bill, Mr. Lobb 
did so without a moment’s hesitation. Up 
fortunately, however, there was one peculiar 
feature about the transaction, unknown to 
any one but the young doctor himself. The 
bill endorsed by Mr. Lobb was for eight 
pounds only, whereas the bill which would 
fall due a few days hence was for eighty 
pounds. Well might his soul shiver withio 
him as he sat there in his lonely room, I 
flight lay his only chance of safety, He 
must put half the world between himself 
and his past life, but never could that past 
be redeemed. More than once he said to 
himself: ‘Thank Heaven, my mother did 
not live to see this day!’? And then he 
thought of the way his father had ended bis 
life. He, the son, was treading the samt 
downward path eyen faster than his father 


had done; what could he look forward 


but a similar end? > 

His dark broodings were broken by 8 loud 
rat-a-tat at the front door, followed by! 
ring. He was in no mood this evening i 
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visiting any patient; but of course if he were 
wanted he must go. He heard Hannah, his 
middle-aged housekeeper, who, with a 
youth in buttous—at this hour gone home 
for the night—formed the whole of his small 
establishment, cross the passage and open 
the door. Then came a murmur of voices, 
and then his sitting-room door was opened. 
“A gentleman to see you, sir,” said Han- 
nah, The gentleman walked in, and the 
door was shut behind him. 

He was a tall, well-built man, about forty 
years of age, with a reddish-brown beard, 
rather closely cropped, and a moustache of 
the same hue. He had dark, keen, crafty- 
looking eyes, but was by no means ill-look- 
ing. He was well and fashionably dressed. 
A horse-shoe of brilliants glittered in his 
scarf. Of him it might be said, as of so 
many others, that he was gentlemanly look- 
ing without being a gentleman. 

“T am addressing myself to Mr. Walter 
Lindley, I presume ?”’ said the stranger as 
he advanced and took off his hat. 

“That is my name,” answered Walter, 
who had risen and now stood facing the 
other. 

“And mine is Gazebrooke—Mr. Weston 
Gazebrooke—a name you have probably never 
heard before. I have called to see you this 
evening on a purely private matter, think- 
ing this would be as likely a time as any to 
find you disengaged.” 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Gazebrooke,” said 
Walter, not without a slight tremor in his 
voice, Already the coming of this stranger 
seemed to him full of evil augury. 

“I will come to the object of my visit 
without delay,” said Mr. Gazebrook, leaning 


forward with his elbows on the table and - 


confronting the young surgeon. ‘I have in 
my possession a certain bill for the sum of 
tighty pounds drawn by you, and accepted 
bya Mr. Nicholas Lobb, which bill will fall 
due in alittle over a weekfrom now. There 
is, | presume, Mr. Lindley, no doubt as to 
Mr. Lobb’s ability to meet the bill in ques- 
tion on presentation?*? As he put the 
query, his eyes were bent full on the face 
before him, which had faded to the hue of a 
man. 

Fora few moments Walter could not have 
-*poken to save his life. The blow had stun- 
ted him His eyes fell before the keen orbs 
that to his guilty conscience seemed to be 
teading him through and through. At 
length he made shift to say: ‘‘ I see no rea- 
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son, Mr. Gazebrooke, why you shotild doubt 
Mr. Lobb’s ability to meet the bill any more 
than you might doubt that of any other per- 
son who happened to be a stranger to you.”’ 

‘Very fairly put,” replied the other. 
** Still, you may take it as a fact that I should 
not be here this evening unless I had what 
seems to me ample warrant for my visit. 
Eighty pounds seems rather a large sum for 
@ young man in your position—only just 
started in practice, as one may say—to ne- 
gotiate a bill for. I presume there would be 
no objection to my calling upon the endor- 


ser, just by way of refreshing his memory — 


that the eighty pounds will be due ten days 
from now, either from him or you, or the 
pair of you. Mr. Lobb’s house, if I am 
rightly informed, is only a little way from 
here, and — but, dear me, Mr. Lindley, 
how dreadfully ill you look! Is there any- 
thing I can get you? Shall I ring for your 
housekeeper ? ” 

“It is nothing. A spasm of the heart—a 
thing I’m subject to. I shall be better pres- 
ently,” gasped the miserable young man. 

“Ah, decidedly unpleasant, I should 
think, to have anything the matter with 
one’s heart. Nothing the matter with mine, 
thank goodness—that is, as far as I know.”’ 
He busied himself with the papers in his 
pocketbook for a few moments while Wal- 
ter strove to pull himself together. 

‘“*If I give you my assurance, Mr. Gaze- 
brooke,” he contrived to stammer presently, 
“that the bill will be met in due course, 
there cannot, surely, be any reason why you 
should trouble Mr. Lobb in the affair. I 
hope, sir, you do not doubt the genuineness 
of his signature ?” 

** Not at all, Mr. Lindley, not at all,” an- 
swered the other with a curious little laugh; 
** but what I do doubt is whether Mr. Lobb 
is aware for what amount his endorsement 
has made him liable. To state the case as 
briefly as possible: Does Mr. Lobb believe 
himself to be answerable for the sum of 
eight pounds or eighty?’ Again he fixed 
the young doctor with his vulture-like eyes, 
but from the latter’s frozen lips there came 
no response. 

After a few moments of strained silence, 
Mr. Gazebrooke drew from his pocketbook 
a long narrow strip of bluish paper, with @ 
quantity of writing on it, and a stamp at one 
corner. You may perhaps wonder a little, 
Mr. Lindley, at the singularity of my ques- 
tion,” he went on to say, “ just as I might 
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be surprised at your hesitation in answering 
it—only I’m not. However, the reason for 
my question is not far to seek. Here is the 
veritable document itself, made out in due 
form, for the sum of eighty pounds; but a 
very cursory examination of it reveals the 
singular fact that the letter ‘y’ after the 
word ‘ eight’ and the cipher after the figure 
8 have been filled in with a different ink, 
and presumably at a different time from the 
body of the acceptance; the added letter and 
the cipher have faded to a dullish brown 
tint, while the rest of the caligraphy remains 


’ indelibly black as when first written. Now 


it seems to me, Mr. Lindley, that should you 
not be in a position to explain this little 
anomaly, Mr. Lobb might possibly be able 
todoso. What say you, young gentleman 
—what say you?” 

* Nothing,’’ answered the other sullenly, 
to whom sheer desperation had lent a facti- 
tious courage for the time being. ‘ Go to 
Lobb, if it so please you. I care not what 
you do.” Resting his elbows on the table, 
he covered his face with his hands. At that 
moment he felt indeed as if he cared not 
what might become of him. 
** Come, come, my friend; never say die,” 
remarked the otherencouragingly. ‘* Things 
are seldom so bad but that they might be 
worse. As for this slip of paper, I won’t 
hurt your feelings by alluding to it further. 
I understand all about the affair as well as if 
you had taken half an hour to tell me. You 
are not the first young fellow by many a 
hundred who has found himself in Queer 
Street. Assuming it to be a fact that you 
are not in a position to meet the bill, the 
question that presents itself is: What pos- 
sible alternative is there under the circum- 
stances?”’ There was a pause; then the 
stranger said interrogatively: ‘‘ Supposing 
I myself take up the bill when it falls due?” 

Walter lifted his head from his hands and 


stared at the other as in doubt whether he 


had heard aright. 

‘¢In other words: supposing I take up the 
acceptance instead of Mr. Lobb?” reiterat- 
ed Mr. Gazebrooke. 

*¢ Supposing you do—what then ?”’ queried 
Walter presently. ‘‘ You are a stranger to 
me, Mr. Gazebrooke, and strangers don’t 
usually propose such things without having 
some object in view. Assuming that you 


’ take up the bill, what shall you want me to 


‘@o in return ?—for I’m morally sure you 


_ will expect a return of some kind. Shall 


you want me to administer a dose of prussic 
acid, or strychnine, to somebody that you 
are anxious to get rid of ?” 

Mr. Gazebrooke laughed a hollow, mirth. 
less laugh. ‘* No, no, my friend; I don’ 
require anything one-quarter so terrible a 
your hands as that. It is creditable to the 
perspicacity of so young a man that youre. 
cognize already one of the hardest facts of 
life—that is, in this world nothing is to be 
had for nothing—that if I help you, I expec 
you to help me, and vice versa. Such being 
the case, if I do this thing for you, it is su. 
perfluous to say that I shall expect you to 
do a trifle for me in return—a mere trifle, | 
give you my word.”’ 

‘*¢T should like to know the nature of the 
‘ trifle ’ in question, Mr. Gazebrooke.” 

“That is a point, Mr. Lindley, respecting 
which I am sorry to say I cannot at present 
enlighten you. However, as I said before, 
it is nothing dreadful—nothing that will in 
any way compromise you, or cause you to 
run any risk whatever.”” Here he looked at 
his watch. ‘ As time is running on and! 
want to catch the next train back to town,! 
will state my proposition as concisely as pos 
sible. The bill in my possession shall be 
taken up by me, and neither you nor Mr. 
Lobb shall hear a syllable more about it 
Some day, it may be two, three, or even four 
months hence, I shall call upon you again, 
and ask you to do me a certain little service, 
which will come entirely in the way of your 
profession and will cost you nothing. The 
moment the service in question is complet 
ed, the acceptance shall be handed over to 
you, to burn, or do whatever you like with, 
and all transactions between us will be at a1 
end. What say you—yesorno? You mus 
let me have your answer in two minutes.” 

It is hardly necessary to say what Walter 
Lindley’s answer was. 


Time passed on, The dreaded day came 
and went, and for anything the young sur 


- geon heard of the matter, no such document 


as the bill for eighty pounds might have 
been in existence. The mysterious stranger 
had evidently been as good as his worl. 
Walter began to breathe more freely. The 
one great danger was over, and whatever 
might be the return required at his hands, i 
could hardly be of a nature to impose upd 
him a burden so terrible as that from which 
he had so narrowly escaped. It was impo 
sible that he should feel easy in his mist 
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while a document so fatally compromising 
as the one retained was in existence; butallhe 
could do was to wait with such patience as he 
could summon to his aid the denouement of 
thestrange adventure in which, without any 


‘exercise of will on his own part, he found 


himself involved. 

Five months and a fortnight had passed 
when one evening Mr. Gazebrooke again 
made his appearance. ‘‘ Here I am once 
more,” he said with a smile, as he proffered 
his hand; ‘‘ come at last to claim the fulfill- 
ment of your promise. I hope you have not 
quite given up expecting me?” 

The two men remained shut up together 
for upwards of an hour. 

Next morning about ten o'clock, just as 
Lindley was getting ready to start on his 
first round of visits, a middle-aged woman, 
adomestic of some kind, to all appearance, 
was ushered into the surgery. ‘‘If you 
please, sir,” she said, ‘‘ my master, Mr. Bol- 
sover, of Laburnum Cottage, has sent me to 
ask you to callon him. He’s caught a bad 
cold, and feels very queer and out of sorts 
this morning.”’ 

The young doctor paused in the act of 
brushing his hat, and for a few seconds 
every vestige of color fled from his face. 
His summons had come at last. 

“Tell your master that I wili be with him 
in the course of an hour,’’ he answered. 

“Tf you please, sir, I be a little bit deaf,” 
responded the woman, putting her hand to 
her ear and going a step or two nearer. 

Walter repeated his words in a louder 
tone, whereupon the woman courtesied and 
went. 


CHAPTER Il. 


ABURNUM COTTAGE was a small 
but genteel domicile standing in its 

own plat of garden ground, in rather a lone- 
ly part of the suburbs of Medbury Royal. 
About two months previous to Walter’s 
visit, it had been taken, furnished, by a cer- 
tain Mr, Evan Bolsover, a man about forty 
years old, and presumably a bachelor. Like 
80 Many of the male inhabitants of Medbury, 
Mr. Bolsover went to London by train every 
morning and returned every evening. A 
few times, however, business had detained 
himin town ali night, on which occasions 
he had not failed to give Mrs. Mims, his 
er notice beforehand of his inten- 
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Mr. Bolsover seemed to have no friends, 
or acquaintances even, in Medbury, neither 
did any one seem to be aware of the nature 
of the business which took him daily to the 
city. Two or three times he had brought a 
friend home with him—it was always the 
same person—who stayed all night and went 
away with him after breakfast next morn- 
ing. 

The only other inmate of the cottage was 
Mrs. Mims, the housekeeper, who was the 
person chosen by Mr. Bolsover out of a 
score of other applicants for the post in re- 
sponse to his advertisement in the Medbury 
Weekly News. lt was a wonder to many 
people why *‘ Mother Mims,’ as she was 
called, should have been selected out of so 
many apparently far more eligible candi- 
dates. To begin with, she was short- 
sighted and partially deaf; all her move- 
ments were slow and mechanical, and any 
orders or instructions which might be given 
her, beyond those of the simplest kind, had 
usually to be impressed upon her a second 
time before she seemed to thoroughly com- 
prehend them. She had large, vacant, 
eyes, and her face was generally as devoid 
of expression as the figurehead of some 
storm-battered Indiaman. On the other 
hand, the woman was warranted as being 
clean, honest, and thoroughly trustworthy; 
and it may be assumed that in choosing her 
for his housekeeper Mr. Bolsover knew 
quite well what he was about. 

Dr. Lindley called at the cottage in due 
course, and was admitted by Mrs. Mims, 
who ushered him up-stairs, where he found 
Mr. Bolsover in dressing-gown and slippers, 
seated in an easy-chair before the bedroom 
fire. As soon as Mrs. Mims had shut the 
door behind the young doctor, the two men 
stared for a few moments in silence, as if 
mentally taking stock of each other. Then 
Mr. Bolsover said with a little laugh: ‘‘Good- 
morning, doctor. Sorry to have to send for 
you. _Hope we shall become better ac- 
quainted by and by.”’ 

He had a low square forehead, rather high 
cheek-bones, and an aquiline nose. <A long 
black silky beard and moustache hid the 
lower part of his face. His eyes were clear 
and resolute-looking; and Lindley had not 
been two minutes in his company before the 
conviction grew upon him that he was in 
the presence of a man of more than ordinary 
force of character. 

Dr. Lindley was down-stairs again abou, 
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ten minutes later. He found Mrs. Mims, 
broom in hand, sweeping the lower passages. 
** Your master’s cold is a very bad one,’”’ he 
said, speaking a little above his ordinary 
tone. ‘I will send him a bottle of medicine 
in the course of an hour, and will call again 
in the morning. Meanwhile, you had better 
lay in a little arrowroot and black currant 
jelly, if you haven’t any in the house; and 
be careful that the fire in the room is not 
allowed to get too low.”” Mrs. Mims blink- 
ed her eyes, and nodded and gasped: 
Yes, sir—just so, sir. not forget, sir.” 

Next morning Mr. Bolsover was worse, 
and was ordered to keep his bed till further 
orders. ‘‘ I’m afraid the cold has settled on 
his chest and that he won’t be able to leave 
the house for some days,’’ explained Dr. 
Lindley condescendingly to Mrs. Mims, who 
expressed herself as being deeply concerned 
at the news. 

When he reached Laburnum Cottage the 

following day, Mrs. Mims said to him in a 
low voice as she admitted him: ‘‘ There’s a 
gentleman up-stairs with master. He kem 
about half an hour ago. He’s been here 
two or three times afore, and stayed all 
night.” 
" The young doctor’s shoes took a deal of 
wiping on the mat this morning. ‘‘ You 
needn’t trouble to show me up,” he said to 
the housekeeper; ‘‘ I know the way now.” 

‘On opening the bedroom door he found, 
as he had quite expected to do, that the visi- 
tor was none other than Mr. Gazebrooke. 

. When Dr. Lindley came down-stairs, he 
looked very grave, indeed. ‘I’m sorry to 
say ’’—speaking into the housekeeper’s ear 
—‘that there is a great change for the 
‘worse in your master’s condition. It is 


- highly necessary that he should have a 


trained nurse to attend him, and I am now 
going to telegraph for one, to one of the 
London hospitals. No doubt she will arrive 
in the course of the day, and it is Mr. Bol- 
sover’s wish thaf the spare back-room should 
at once be got ready for her.” 
It took the housekeeper’s slow-working wits 
@ minute or two to assimilate such a mass of 
information, conveyed to her ina breath, as it 
‘were. Then she flung up her hands, and her 
watery eyes looked more watery than ever. 
‘* Heart alive! and is the poor dear gentle- 
man as bad as that?’’ she exclaimed. 
* And a nurse from London, too! Well, 
well. I'll have everything in apple-pie order 
for her, sir, never fear.” 
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Although Walter Lindley unaccountabjy 
neglected to telegraph for the nurse, as he 
had told Mrs. Mims he would do, that per. 
son duly arrived at Laburnum Cottage abou 
six o’clock the same evening, and after par. 
taking of a cup of tea, at once proceeded to 
take up her new dutiesin the orderly method. 
cal manner peculiar to her class. Mr. Gaze. 
brooke had taken his departure some houy 
earlier. 

Doctor and nurse looked curiously at each 
other when they met for the first time next 
forenoon. The nurse was a rather good. 
looking woman of thirty or so, plainly attired 
after the fashion of her calling. She hada 
firm, rather hard-set mouth and steel-gray 
eyes, with a curiously watchful expression 
in them, like that of one who is constantly 
listening for a summons of some kind, and 
knows not from moment to moment when it 
may come. Her manners were quiet ani 
self-possessed, and from what little the doe. 
tor could judge, she seemed to be a person 
of some education. She was a good deal in 
the young man’s thoughts both that day and 
for some days afterwards; but after all, as he 
said to himself, she was merely one more 
factor added to the mystery in which he 
himself was playing a part without any clue 
to the why or wherefore of that which he 
was called upon to do. 

Day by day Mr. Bolsover’s malady in- 
creased, and presently the doctor found it 
advisable to call at the cottage both morning 
and evening. Nurse Goodson was indefati- 
gable with her patient, and scarcely left his 
room by day or night. Occasionally, when 
he was asleep, she would ask Mrs. Mims to 
relieve her for a couple of hours while she 
took a little much-needed rest on the sofa in 
her own room. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day from 
the beginning of his illness Mr. Bolsover 


died. Mr. Gazebrooke and the nurse were 


with him at the time. The doctor had seen 
him two hours previously, and although he 
had whispered his fears to Mrs. Mims on leav- 
ing, he did not seem to have anticipated 
that the end was so close at hand. The 
housekeeper was sent in hot haste to fetch 
him the moment it was seen that a suddea 
change for the worse had set in; but by the 
time he reached the cottage all was over. 
A little later, the doctor having gone by 
that time, Mr. Gazebrooke sent for Mr. 
Mims and gave her a list of some trifling 
purchases he wished to have made in town, 
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He had also made her a present of a sove- 
with which to buy a mourning dress 
for herself. The housekeeper set out at 
once, and was away about an hour. When 
she got back, Mr. Gazebrooke was — 
She and the nurse partook of supper to- 
gether, soon after which they separated for 
the night. 

While they were at breakfast next morn- 
ing Nurse Goodson said: ‘‘I expect Mr. 
Bolsover’s brother here in the course of the 
day. Mr. Gazebrooke promised to telegraph 
for him last evening. As soon as he comes, 
I shall go about my business.”’ 

“I should like to see him,” said the 
housekeeper a little later, with a significant 
nod of her head at the ceiling. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
mayn’t have a chance after his brother 
comes. He was a kind master to me, and I 
should like to bid him good-by for the last 
time—though of course, poor dear, he won’t 
know nothing about it.’ 

“I’m sorry not to be able to gratify you,” 
answered the nurse; ‘‘ but Mr. Gazebrooke 
took the key of the room with him last even- 
ing. He was to meet the other Mr. Bolso- 
ver—Mr. James, I think they call him—on 
his way through London this morning, and 
no doubt the latter will bring the key with 
him.” 

If Mrs. Mims’ countenance had been able 
to express disappointment, she would doubt- 
less have expressed it; as it was, she merely 
blinked her eyes and made an odd snuffling 
noise in her throat. 

“Where be they going to bury him?” 
she presently asked. 

“That is more than I can tell you. No 
doubt all the arrangements are left till Mr. 
James’s arrival.” 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon 
when Mr. James Bolsover made his appear- 
ance at the cottage. After a brief interview 
with the nurse, the latter at once took her 
departure. 

There was a strong family likeness be- 
tween the brothers; both were about the 
same height and the same build, but Mr. 
James looked considerably the elder of the 
two, his hair being thickly sprinkled with 
gray; and whereas the dead man had worn a 
long beard and moustache, his brother was 
closely shaven except for two short side 
Whiskers. Mr. Evan Bolsover’s accent had 
been that of a Londoner, or at least of a 
south-country man: Mr. James spoke with a 
pronounced north-country burr. 
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At his request, Mrs. Mims went out and 
bought a steak and cooked it for him, after 
which he busied himself about the house, up- 
stairs and down, for a time, and seemed as 
if he were hunting for something he had a 
difficulty in fiuding. 

‘© Mebbe it’s the will he’s trying to find,” 
muttered the housekeeper to herself. He 
found something else, however, that seemed 
to his taste, namely, a bottle of brandy in 
the sideboard. Having his cigar-case and a 
newspaper with him, he contrived to make 
himself tolerably comfortable till the shades 
of evening began to gather apace. Then 
Mrs. Mims ventured to disturb him by tak- 
ing a lighted lamp into the room. 

‘“*My good woman, you needn’t have 
brought that thing,” he said a little testily. 
**T shall be off back to London in the course 
of a quarter of an hour. I suppose there’s 
some place in the town where you can 
sleep?” 

** Sleep, sir? ’ gasped the startled house- 
keeper. 

‘*T mean at some friend’s or relation’s 
house. Of course I couldn’t think of leav- 
ing you all alone here for the night.” 

*“*T shouldn’t mind it, sir; I ain’t a bit 
frightened of dead folks.” 

** Anyhow, we won’t put you to the test. 
No doubt you’ll be able to get a bed some- 
where, and you may as well set about it at 
once. But first fasten all the lower doors 
and windows, and bring me the key, or keys, 
if there are more than one, of the front 
door. If you get here by midday to-morrow 
it will be time enough.” 

At the door Mrs. Mims paused. “ Be the 
funeral to take place in Medbury, sir?” she 
ventured timidly to ask. 

“Oh, dear, no. We have a family grave 
in one of the London cemeteries, and my 
poor brother will be buried there. The un- 
dertakers will be here in the course of to- 
morrow evening with a shell and a hearse to 
remove the body.”’ 

*¢ [ don’t like him a bit,’? Mrs. Mims con- 
fided to herself as she was putting on her 
bonnet and shawl afew minutes later. “He 
ain’t got half such a nice way with him as 
the poor dear up-stairs had. To turn me 
out in this way! it’s just shameful. And 
what does he mean with his talk about a 
shell? I never heard tell of dead folk being 
put-into shells; besides, where would » 
find one big enough e 
Mrs. Mims’ mind was a peculiar one, 
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with queer crotchets in it, and out-of-the- 
way corners in which lurked many strange 
fancies and old-world notions. She was 
possessed by a strong desire to look once 
more on the face of her dead master and to 
bid him good-by, as she termed it. He had 
been kind to her after a careless, easy-going 
fashion during the short time she had been 


_ im his service, and a little kindness went a 


long way with the housekeeper. It seemed 
to her that she would be wanting in respect 
to his memory if she were to let him pass 
out of her sight forever as if he were no 
more than a clod ora stone. She had a sort 
of vague notion that so long as the dead 
man remained under the roof where he had 
died, he was somehow aware of all that was 
happening around him. More than once 
she had made up her mind to ask Mr. James 
Bolsover for the requisite permission; but 
there was something in that hard, clear-cut, 
close-shaven face which caused the words to 
die away on her lips. 

The front door of Laburnum Cottage was 
fitted with a Chubb’s lock, to which there 
were two keys, one of which had been held 
by Mr. Bolsover, and the other by Mrs. 
Mims. Both these keys the housekeeper 
now gave into the keeping of Mr. James. 
As she made her way towards her daughter’s 
house after leaving the cottage, she came to 
a stand for a moment every now and again 
and chuckled vindictively to herself. ‘* He 
won’t even trust me with a key, won’t he? 
He’s a fine one, if he thinks to keep me out 
by doing that ?” 

The fact was that Mrs. Mims had a third 
key in her possession unknown to any one, 
which she had found one day amongst some 
rubbish left by the previous occupants of 
the cottage. The tenants in question had 
comprised a widow lady and three grown-up 
sons, and each of the young men had doubt- 
less possessed a latchkey of his own. The 
key thus found, Mrs. Mims cleaned and put 
away in her own room, thinking that it 
might come in useful should either of the 
others get lost or mislaid. This evening, 


however, she took it away with her in her. 


pocket, 


CHAPTER III. 


BOUT half-past eight next morning the 
housekeeper made her appearance at 

the Cottuge and let herself in by means of 
latchkey number three. She had no fear of 


being caught in what she was about to do, 
Mr. James: having intimated that he shoul 
not arrive before mid-day. Having shut the 
door and wiped her shoes carefully on the 
mat, she went at once up-stairs. As she had 
expected, she found the door of Mr. Bolso. 
ver’s room locked and the key taken away, 
But this by no means disconcerted Mn, 
Mims. Going to her own room, she took 
out the key from the lock, and inserted it 
without hesitation into the lock of Mr, 
Bolsover’s room; for the housekeeper hai 
not been many days at the Cottage befor 
she discovered that the locks of all the up 
stairs rooms were of one pattern, and that 
the key of any one door would open the other 
doors. From this it may be inferred that 
Mrs. Mims was not quite the wooden-headed 
person that she was commonly credited with 
being. 

She turned the key in the lock, drews 
long breath, opened the door, and went 
slowly in. She was not in the room more 
than two minutes at most. When she came 
out she was very white and scared looking, 
and her hands shook so much and were %# 
nerveless that it was all she could do wo 
re-lock the door. After taking back the key, 
she went down-stairs, her face more dazed 
and expressionless, and more like the carved 
figurehead of a ship than perhaps it hai 
ever looked before. She sat down on one of 
the lower stairs to recover herself in some 
measure before leaving the Cottage. 

To all appearance she was exactly the 
same woman that she always was when, 10 
answer to her knock, Mr. James opened the 
door to her about -half-past twelve. 

“IT need not detain you more than afer 
minutes, Mrs. Mims,” he said. ‘* As 1 told 
you yesterday, the body will be fetched away 
some time after dark this evening for cov 
veyance to London. I should like you tobe 
in attendanee about eleven o’clock to-mor 
row, when-the landlord’s agent will be here, 
to whom, after he has satisfied himself tha 
the fittings and furniture are all in proper 
order, possession of the Cottage will be given 
up. You have told me already that a) 
brother paid ready-money for everything, 
and that there are no bills owing, so thé 
when I have settled with you and the docts, 
everything will be cleared off. Ishall remail 
here for an hour or two to-day, having somt 
letters to write.” 

Mrs. Mims being thus dismissed for the 
day, called to mind that she had a long 
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standing invitation to go and take tea with 
her particular friend, Mrs. Baylis. As it 
happened, Mrs. Baylis lived in the street 
which led direct to the railway station; thus 
it fell out that Mrs. Mims, while leisurely 
sipping her tea behind the open-work cur- 
tains of her friend’s window, had a view of 
Mr. James posting along at double-quick 
time, evidently bent on catching the four- 
thirty train. 

Daylight was fading into dusk when Mrs. 
Mims found herself once more at Laburnum 
Cottage. As before, she let herself in with 
her private key. On this occasion she did 
not go up-stairs, but having shut the door 
behind her, she produced from some part of 
her dress a couple of pins, one of which, 
with the help of her thimble, she fixed 
firmly in the jamb of the door; and the other 
one, in a line with the first, into the door 
itself, leaving a space of about a couple of 
feet between the two, and a space of about 
three-quarters ofa yard between them and 
the floor. Then from one pin to the other 
she stretched a piece of ordinary sewing- 
cotton, and left it there. When she had 
brought this singular proceeding to an end, 
she stood for a minute or two and regarded 
her handiwork with much complacency, 
robbing her elbows and purring softly to 
herself as an ancient tabby might have done. 
Then she let herself out by the way of the 
door which opened on the back garden, and 
having locked it behind her, took away the 
key. As already remarked, the Cottage was 
inalonely part of the suburbs, and at that 
hour of the evening there was not a creature 
anywhere about, so that when Mrs. Mims 
forced herself through the low straggling 
hedge which divided the garden from the 
fields beyond it, she had little fear of being 
seen. 

At half-past seven the next morning the 
housekeeper made her way back into the 
Cottage by the way she had quitted it the 
night before. She chuckled to herself with 
akind of uncanny glee when, on examining 
the front door, she found the two pins and 


the thread exactly as she had left them. 


Tt Was clear that no one had obtained access 
Wthe Cottage by way of the front door be- 
teen the time of her leaving it over night 
and her visit this morning. Having removed 
the pins and the thread and made the back 
pak safe, she let herself out by the front as 


She was there by the time appointed to 
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meet Mr. James, who had brought the land- 
lord’s agent with him. Halfan hour sufficed 
for the agent to check over the furniture, < 
linen, etc., with the inventory in his posses- 
sion, and to satisfy himself that the property 
had suffered no deterioration beyond ordin- 
ary wear and tear at the hands of its recent 
tenant. While this was being done, Mr. 
James called the housekeeper into the par; 
lor and proceeded to pay her what small 
amount of wages was due her, to which he 
added a gift of two sovereigns ‘as a little 
recognition,’’ he said, ‘‘ of the faithful and 
conscientious way in which you did your 
duty to my poor brother.”’ 

Mrs. Mims was profuse in courtesies and 
thanks. She ventured to say: ‘ I suppose 
the undertaking people came last night, 
sir?” 

‘* Why, of course they did,’’ he answered, ~ 
with unmistakable surprise. ‘If they 
hadn’t done so, how should 1 be able to 
give up the key this morning?” 

After this, the housekeeper felt there was 
nothing left for her to do but bid Mr. James 
a respectful good-morning and get out of the 
room as quickly as possible. Five minutes — 
later she bade farewell to Laburnum Cot- 
tage. 

Mr. James Bolsover, having settled with 
the agent and given up the keys of the Cot- 
tage to him, followed Mrs. Mims’ example. 
At the corner of the main road he was 
joined by Mr. Gazebrooke, who was smok- 
ing a cigar, and seemed to have been wait- 
ing for him. Together the two proceeded 
to the house of Dr. Lindley. 

He had evidently been expecting them, 
and had got through his morning round of 
daily visits earlier than usual. He looked 
pale and worn, as if from want of sleep; his 
manner was nervous and flurried. 

‘*T presume that little document is 
ready?” said Mr. Gazebrooke, as soon as 
the three men were seated in Walter’s sit- 
ting-room. 

“Yes, here itis, together with a duplicate,” 
answered the latter, as he took a couple of 
slips of paper out of his desk and handed 


them across the table. ~ 


Mr. Gazebrooke having carefully read the — 
papers, passed them to Mr. James, who 
accorded them an equal amount of attention. 
One was a certificate of the death of Evan 
Bolsover, drawn up in accordance with the 
prescribed formula in such cases, and signed 
by Walter Lindley; the other purported to 
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be, and was, an exact copy of the original. 
The cause of death was put down as being 


‘ 


of the lungs. 


‘for many years past.” 


his ought to fix °em—hey?” said Mr. 
James, with a laugh directed at his friend, 
as he put the two documents carefully away. 
‘Mr. Gazebrooke merely smiled. From his 
pocket-book he was extracting the long blue 
ns 4 of paper which we have seen before. 
“Exchange is no robbery,”’ he said, witha 
significant nod as he tossed the paper over 
to Walter. ‘‘ You will @Ways find Septi- 
mus Gazebrooke a man of his word.” 

The young doctor gave a great sigh of 
relief—a sigh that was almost a sob—as his 
fingers closed over the paper. There was a 
fire burning in the grate. Taking the paper 
between his thumb and finger, he lighted it 
at the bars and held it until it had burnt 
itself out. What a terrible load was lifted 
off his mind as he watched the grey ashes 
flutter up the chimney, no one but himself 
could have told. But alas! he had only 
succeeded in throwing off one incubus to 
find that he had taken on himself the burden 
of another. 


In one of the offices of the Heron Life and 
Fire Insurance Company, Lothbury, Lon- 
don, sat two middle-aged gentlemen, one of 
whom was Mr. Bysouth, the chairman of 
the Company, the other being Mr. Smiley, 
the secretary. 

Mr. Bysouth had not long held the posi- 
tion of chairman, and in his anxiety to 
acquire a more thorough knowledge of the 
details with which he was expected to deal, 
he was in the habit, once or twice a week, 
of spending a quiet hour with the secretary, 
an old and experienced official, who had all 
the ramifications of the Company’s business 
at his fingers’ end. By these means Mr. 
Bysouth was enabled to get himself posted 
up in readiness for the Board meetings, so 
that whatever questions might be brought 
forward at such times, he was very sure to 
thave some acquaintance with them before- 
hand. It was on one of these semi-official 
occasions that we make the acquaintance of 
the two gentlemen. 

“That matter being so far disposed of,” 
said Mr. Smiley, as he pushed a batch of let- 
ters on one side, ‘* I will now proceed to lay 
before you the particulars of a very singular 


and complicated case, as to which 1 must © 


admit that [am more puzzled than I have 
been with any case that has come before me 
As he spoke he took 
another batch of tape-tied papers from the 
basket by his side and put them on the table. 
**On the 5th of last October,” the secre- 
tary resumed—* that is to say about seven 
months ago—we received a proposal from a 
certain Mr. Evan Bolsover, at that time re- 
siding at Fairfax Lodge, Fulham, for a pol- 
Df insurance on his own life for the sum 
five thousand pounds. The proposal 
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went through the routine usual in such cases, 
Mr. Bolsover was examined, and passed 
both of the Company’s doctors, whose rp. 
ports were highly favorable. Asa conse. 
quence, his proposal was accepted; his pol. 
icy was made out in due course, and half, 
year’s premium was paid by him in advance, 
About three months later, we were advised 
by Mr. Bolsover that he had changed his 
address to Laburnum Cottage, Medbury 
Royal. Nothing further is heard from him; 
but before the middle of March we receive 
notification of his death; and a little later 
the authenticated documents demanded by 
us in such cases are duly sent in, from which 
we learn that Mr. James Bolsover, a brother 
of the deceased, is appointed sole heir and 
legatee. So far everything has run in its 
ordinary groove, and although it is unusual 
for a fine healthy man in the prime of life, 
to die so shortly after having effected a pol- 
icy for so large an amount, still it is within 
our experience that such things have hap- 
pened before, and that circumstance in itself 
would have aroused no suspicion in ou 
minds. So far, so good. 


‘‘Our next step, which is one we nearly, 


always take where a heavy policy is in ques- 
tion, is to employ one of our most trusted 
subordinates to make certain private in- 
quiries, with the view of satisfying ourselves 
that we are not being made the victims of 
fraud in any of the numerous disguises it 
occasionally assumes in such cases. Our 
Mr. Lomax was the person in the present 
instance to whom this delicate task was en- 
trusted; and I have before me the twor- 

ris in which are summarized the result of 

is inquiry. With your permission, Mr. 
Bysouth, I will now lay before you certain 
salient points of the reports in question, a 
to which I purpose taking the opinion of the 
Board at their meeting on Thursday next,” 

Mr. Smiley having untied the papers in 
front of him, and replaced his spectacle: 
more firmly on his nose, took up Mr. Le 


max’s report marked ‘* No, 1,” 


‘The first person on whom our agent 
called,’’? resumed the secretary, ** was the 
medical practitioner who attended Mr. Bol 
sover during his last illness. Of this person 
Mr. Lomax says as follows: ‘Dr. Lindley 
is a young man, whose practice in Medbury 
only extends over a period of something 
like a couple of years. The moment | intr 
duced myself and stated the object of my 
visit, the color died out of his face, a strange 
frightened look came into his eyes, and fors 
few moments he was evidently powerless 0 
utter a word. I need scarcely ~~ that my 
suspicions were.on the alert; but I am 
bound to admit that when once he regained 
his composure, he answered all my quée* 
tions in a clear and straightforward manner. 
His attendance on Mr. Bolsover had er 
tended overa — of eightdays. No other 
medical man been called in. Mr. Bol 
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sover’s i/Iness had begun with a severe cold, 
which had ag developed into congestion 
the lungs. e patient grew worse rap- 
ily the third day, at Doctor Lind- 
ley’s suggestion, a trained nurse was ob- 
tained from one of the London hospitals. 
On the seventh day, the illness took an un- 
favorable turn, and on the eighth day the 
patient died. The nurse and a certain Mr. 
Gazebrooke, a friend of the deceased, whom 
the doctor had seen there a few days previ- 
ously, appear to have been the only persons 
present at the last. Dr. Lindley was sent 
for hurriedly; but by the time he arrived all 
was over. Moos that the end came very 
suddenly, there would appear to have been 
nothing out of the ordinary way in the 
course taken by the illness. Finally, Dr. 
Lindley assured me that he had made a care- 
ful autopsy of the body, and that there was 
not the slightest reason to suspect the exis- 
tence of foul-play. As regards the nurse, it 
appears that her name was Goodson, and 
that she was sent by Mr. Gazebrooke. 
Beyond that, Dr. Lindley could supply no 
information about her.’ So far the report. 
*Qur agent’s next call was upon Mrs. 
Mims, a middle-aged woman, who had acted 
as housekeeper to Mr. Bolsover, and was 
indeed the sole domestic employed at La- 
burnum Cottage. Mr. Lomax describes her 
as being short-sighted and partially deaf, and 
witha mind which, to use his own phrase, 
‘seems to be belated and wondering in a 
perpetual fog. How such a woman,’ he 
goes on to say, ‘ could contrive to fulfill the 
duties of housekeeper with any satisfaction 
to her employer, is more than I can imag- 
ine.’ It was not much that this worthy 
person had to tell. She had entered the 
service of Mr. Bolsover on the 12th of Jan- 
wry. Her employer was a stranger in 
pag who had taken Laburnum Cottage 
teady furnished—a small, seven-roomed 
house in the outskirts of the town. Mr. 
Bolsover went away by train every morning, 
presumably to London, returning in the 
evening, generally at rather a late hour. 
Now and then his friend, Mr. Gazebrooke, 
returned with him and slept at the Cottage. 
The iaformation elicited from Mrs. Mims as 
to Mr, Bolsover’s illness and death threw no 
fresh light on the subject. She saw her 
masier several times ia the course of his 
ilimess; and even after the nurse’s arrival 
she sat in his room more than once while the 
latter took a little rest. As a matier of 
curse, the nurse was au absolute stranger 
her. Mrs. Mims did not see her master 
alter his demise, the room in which the body 
lay being kept lucked, by order of Mr. James 
ver, who arrived on the scene on the 
morting of the day following that of his 
brother’s death. lt was on ‘Tuesday that 
Mr, Bolsover died, and it was in the course 
of Thursday that the body was taken away by 
the undertaker sent by Mr. James Bolsover, 
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with the avowed intention of having it re- 


moved to London for interment. To this 
transaction Mrs. Mims was unable to depose 


as an eye-witness, she having been dismissed . 


for the time being, and the Cottage shut up 
and the key taken away by Mr. James. 
Next forenoon, the housekeeper, the land- 
lord’s agent, and Mr. James, met by appoint- 
ment at the Cottage. The woman was paid 
her wages; the agent was paid whatever 
rent might be due, and took over the keys of 
the house; and that was the last Mrs. Mims 
saw of Mr. James Bolsover. 

‘*Mr. Lomax having completed his in- 
quiries so far, and having a spare half-hour 
before there was a train back to town, be- 
thought himself of ascertaining from the 
railway people whether on the 17th of 
March—that is to say, on the Thursday fol- 
lowing Mr. Bolsover’s death—they conveyed 
a corpse from Medbury to London or else- 
where. It appears that a special book is 
kept by the Railway Company for the regis- 
tration of all such transactions. On this 
book being now referred to, it was found 
that the last entry in it bore date a fort- 
night anterior to that of Mr. Bolsover’s 
death. It was clear that the dead man’s 
last-journey from Medbury had not been by 
rail, indeed, Mr. Lomax hardly expected 
to find that ithad been. Medbury is buta 
dozen miles from London; and if the coffin 
and hearse were sent down by road, they 
would te nearly sure to go back by the same 
way. But how prove that such was the 
case? Mr. Lomax’s suspicions, excited in 
the first instance by Dr. Lindley’s strange 
demeanor at the announcement of his 
errand, had not yet been thoroughly allayed, 
and he made up his mind to probe the mat- 
ter still farther. Accordingly, instead of 
returning to town by train, he hired a fly at 
one of the hotels and journeyed back by 
road. About half-way between Medbury 
and London he came to a toll-bar, which was 
precisely what he hoped to do, although the 
greater number of them are abolished now- 
adays. His object was to make the same 
inquiry at the toll-gate as he had made at 
the railway station. The result was that he 
was postively assured by the gatekeeper and 
his son that no hearse had passed through 
the gate, going either up or down the road, 
on or about the date in question. The 
problem, therefore, that now presented 
itself was: by what route, or by what mode 
of conveyance, was the body of Mr. Evan 
Bolsover removed to London? for that it 
was so removed and interred at the Lowtield 
Cemetery is proved by the Certiticate of 
Burial forwarded to us among other docu- 
ments by the brother of the deceased. With 
this question still unanswered, Mr. Lomax 
concludes his report No. 1.” 

Mr. Bysouth, who was a reticent man 
both by habit and inclination, had simply 
interjected an occasional “‘Just so,’’ or 
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quite follow you,’ but had not inter- 

rupted the secretary by as much as a single 
uestion. All he now said was: ‘ You 
ave certainly interested me sufficiently in 

‘rad first report to make me desirous of 
earing the second. 

Mr. Smiley took up Report No.2. “I 
need scarcely to tell you, sir,” he resumed, 
‘* that after a careful perusal of Mr. Lomax’s 
first report, I felt far from satisfied witb 
the case as it then stood. Certain features 
of it seemed to me by no means free from 
suspicion, and 1 was far from clear in my 
mind that an attempt was not being made 
to victimize the Company by means of a 
very ingenious system of fraud. As a con- 
sequence, I requested Mr. Lomax to make 
certain further inquiries, the result of which 
I will now proceed to summarize for you as 
bricfly as possible. 

‘“*Mr. Lomax’s next step was to satisfy 
himself that the certificate sent into the 
office was a bona file copy of the entry in the 
Register of Burials at the Lowfield Ceme- 
tery. After that, he went in search of the 
head sexton, from whom, with the aid ofa 
small, private register kept by the latter, he 
obtained the address of the undertakers who 
had conducted the funeral of the late Mr. 
Evan Bolsover. An hour later, a cab put 
Mr. Lomax down at the door of the under- 
takers in question—Messrs. Vibert & Sons, 
of Conduit Walk, Barnsbury. I will quote 
now from the report. ‘ Messrs Vibert & 
Sons had been instructed in the ordinary 
course of business to arrange for a funeral 
from No. 38 Persimmon Street, only a little 
distance away (which, it may be remembered, 
is the address given us by Mr. James Bolso- 
ver in his various communications with this 
office). At the same time they were told 
that no coffin would be required, the body 
having been removed from the country to 
London for burial. The funeral took place 
in due course. Only two mourners followed 
the body, one of whom was understood to be 
a brother of the deceased. So far my second 
investigation had resulted in nothing postive; 
still, it struck me as singular that a different 
undertaker should have been called in to 
conduct the funeral from the one to whom 
the conveyance of the body from Medbu 
had been entrusted; and Mr. Vibert, wi 
whom I talked the point over, agreed with 
me that if the first undertaker were a Lon- 
don man, such a transaction would consti- 
tute a singular deviation from the ordinary 

ractice in such cases. But might he not 

ve been a Medbury man? Therein lay a 
possibility which had not suggested itself 
to me before.’ 

* At this juncture, Mr. Lomax called in 
the aid of Strumley, a private inquiry agent 
who on more than one occasion has prov 
himself of value to the Company. NowI 
come to the report again. ‘Strumley, tak- 
ing Persimmon Street as his central point, 
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and working in a gradually widening circle 
was not long in lighting on an undertaker jn 
asmall way of business who stated that at 
ten o’clock on the evening of March 18h 
his men delivered, at No. 38 Persimmon 
Street, a polished oak coffin made to order. 
When the order was given, the undertaker 
was told that he would not be required to 
conduct the funeral, the person for whom the 
coffin was intended having died at a remote 
country village, where arrangements had 
been made to bury him, but where it had 
been found impossible to obtain the handsome 
brass-handled article he was now requested 
to supply. He brought both his books and 
the evidence of his men to prove that it was 
on the evening of the 18th—not the 17th, 
on which date the body was said to have 
been removed from Medbury—that the cof- 
fin was delivered at No. 38 Persimmon 
Street.’”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


age secretary laid down the report, took 
off his spectacles, and looked across the 
table at Mr. Bysouth. 

‘*¢ And that is as far as you have gone?” 
queried the latter. 

‘* That is our present limit; and I am really 
at a loss to know what further steps it be- 
hooves us to take in this very strange affair. 
Mr. Bolsover is urgently pressing us for an 
immediate settlement of his claim, on the 
ey that business of importance will entail 

is lengthened absence from England in the 
course of a week ortwo. We have put the 
fellow off twice; but I hardly know what 
excuse to make for further delay—more 
especially as the ‘ Heron’ has always prided 
itself on its promptitude in settlement. All 
the documents required by us have been duly 
supplied, and all are Sidombtedly genuine; 
and yet in the face of these two reporis it 
seems impossible to doubt that there is fraud 
at work somewhere, the question, however, 
being in what direction we are to look for it, 
and what further efforts it is possible to 
make in order to unmask it. I never feltso 
baffled over a case before.’? He lay back in 
his chair and nibbled the end of his quill and 
stared at Mr. Bysouth. 

‘I hardly see myself what we can do fur 
ther,” answered ths latter, ‘‘ unless we put 
a private detective to ferret into antecedents 
of this Mr. Bolsover, and thereby strive to 
find out something for disputing, or delaying 
almost indefinitely, the settlement of his 
claim.” 

‘*Pardon me; but 1 fail to see how our 
doing so would help us in the way you think 
it would,” responded the secretary. Even 
if the present Mr. Bolsover should turn out 
to be one of the biggest rogues unhanged, 
what then? He is his brother’s legally com 
stituted heir—on that point the sworn copy 
of the will in our possession is perfectly clear 
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and explicit (a will, it is true, dated only 
three days before the testator’s demise, one 
of the witnesses to it being Septimus Gaze- 
prooke, and the other Emma Goodson, the 
purse; but not disputable on that ground 
alone), so that if we pay the money, he and 
healone is the man to whom we are bound 
to hand it over.’”? He nibbled at his quill 
forafew minutes again, and then he said: 
« { will take the papers home once more and 
sleep on them, or try to do so. Possibly a 
happy thought of some kind may come to me 
ore morning.”’ 

At this juncture there came a knock at 
the door, and then a clerk entered from the 
outer office. * There’sa man in the waiting 
room,” he said, addressing the gecretary, 
“who states that he is from Medbury 
Royal, and that he wants to see Mr. Lomax 
who was there about a week ago making in- 
quiries about Mr. Bolsover. As Mr. Lomax 
happens to be out, sir, what shall I say to 
the man?” 

“Show him in here.” The secretary and 
Mr. Bysouth exchanged glances. 

Next minute there entered a thick-set, 
plain-featured, but by no means unintelli- 
gent-looking man—a working-man evidently, 
but at present dressed in his Sunday suit, in 
which he seemed by no means at his ease. 
He made an awkward little bow as he came 
in, and then stood holding his hat in front 
of him with both hands. 

“Take a chair, Mr.—. By the way, I 
have not the pleasure of knowing your 
name,” said Mr. Smiley, pleasantly. 

“My name is William Bonsor, master- 
carpenter of Medbury Royal,’’ answered the 
man, as he sat down gingerly on one of the 
leather-covered office chairs. 

“AndIam Mr. Smiley, the secretary of 
the Heron Company. It.was at my request 
Mr. Lomax went down to Medbury the other 
day to make certain inquiries with regard to 
the late Mr. Evan Bolsover. Probably you 
were acquainted with Mr. Bolsover ?”’ 

“No, sir; I was not. I never spoke to 
him in my life, though I’ve seen him many 
atime. But my wife’s mother, Mrs. Mims, 
knew him well, having been his house- 
keeper up to the time that he died.” 

Mr. Smiley drew a deep, silent breath. 

“Mrs, Mims was one amongst others Mr. 
Lomax saw when at Medbury. She appears 
to have answered his questions very satis- 


y: 

“Yes, sir; I’ve no doubt she did that 
when once the gent had hammered the nail 
of his questions into her head. But she 
never thought of going beyond what he 
asked her, or of telling him something that 
was known to her and to nobody else. She’s 
acurious body in her way, but by no means 


80 chumpheaded as many folks‘ make her 
out to be.”’ 


_ “Mr. Lomax seems to have a sort of feel- 
ing that there was something in the back- 
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ground which he had not succeeded in get- 
ting at; but of course he was unable even to 
guess whether it was anything of conse- 
quence or not.”’ 

** There was something in the background 
sir; not kept there willfully,as I’ve said 
already, or out of any wish to hide things 
up, and it’s that something I’ve come here 
to-day to tell you, because I think you ought 
to know it.” Mr. Bonsor coughed behind 
his hand, and then he said: ‘“‘ Mr. Bolsover 
—the dead one, I mean—was insured in 

our office for a considerable amount, wasn’t 

, sir? 

‘The policy he effected was for the sum 
of five thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Bonsor gave vent to a low whistle. 

‘* And he only paid one half-year’s pre- 
mium when he died,” added Mr. Smiley. 

** And he made you a bit suspicious-like, 
and no wonder. Well, sir, I don’t know 
whether what I’ve come to tell you will be 
found to have any bearing on the case, but 
anyhow, I think it only right you should 
know of it. It was yesterday it came to 
my ears. My wife told me, her mother hav- 
ing told her a few hours afore, which was 
the first either of us had heard of it. It 
seems after Mr. Lomax’s visit, grannie—as 
the young uns call her—got chewing things 
over a bit in her mind, and at last she began 
to fancy that, maybe, she had done wrong 
in not telling him all she knew, although, 
mind you, she had answered all his questions 
fairand above-board. The more she thought 
it over, the more worrited and uneasy she 
grew, till at last she felt as if she must tell 
somebody, and get the opinon of a second 
party as to whether she had done right or 
wrong; 80 the end of it was she told her own 
daughter. Polly, like the sensible woman 
she is, insisted on telling me; so now you 
will understand, sir, how it comes about 
that I am here this afternoon.” 

Mr. Bonsor paused for a moment to blow 
his nose. Mr. Smiley, metaphorically, was 
on tenterhooks, but he was far too diploma- 
tic to betray anything of what he felt. His 
visitor must be allowed to tell his story his 
own way. 

“* And now, sir, I’ll come to what grannic 
had totell my Polly. 1t seems that she had a 
strong hankering to see her master after the 
poor man was dead (one can neveraccount for 
the fancies "some women have); but 
the door of the room where he lay was locked, 
and the second Mr. Bolsover had the key, 
and she was too nervous to tell him what 
she wanted. So, taking the opportunity 
when he was out of the way, she opened thé 
door with a key belonging to another room 
which we amp to fit the lock, and went in. - 
Well might she say to my Polly that she felt’ 
sure her eyes must be playiug her some fool’s 
trick. 
sir, the room was empty—no dead man was 
there! Grannie was not satisfied till she 


When she stared around, Mr. Smiley, ©: 
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had pee 
the wa 
be found. Then she went out, locking the 
door again and taking away the key, but not 
whispering a word to anybody.”’ Mr. Bon- 
sor — and looked at Mr. Smiley. 

* The news * en bring is very strange news 


d under the bed, and even into 
robe; but no Mr. Bolsover was to 


indeed, Mr. Bonsor,’”’ said the secretary 
after a few moments, “‘ and it may not im- 
possibly prove of the utmost value to us in 
the inquiry we are at present instituting. 
Mr. Bolsover was stated to have died on the 
afternoon or the evening of Tuesday the 
15th. Do you happen to know on which day 
it was that Mrs. Mims visited the locked-up 
room ?”’ 

* It was on the Thursday morning early, 
before the other Mr. Bolsover arrived at the 
Cottage.”’ 

“It was on the evening of that day, 
Thursday, that the undertakers are said to 
have fetched away the body for conveyance 
to London.” 

“*T have something vc to tell you, sir, 
bearing on that part of the business,”’ said 
Mr. Bonsor in his quiet phlegmatic way. 

“Indeed! I shall be most pleased to 
listen to you.” 

Thereupon Mr. Bonsor proceeded to nar- 
rate a certain little circumstance with which 
the reader is acquainted—namely, 
the fixing by Mrs. Mims of two pins anda 
piece of cotton on the inner side of the door 
of Laburnum Cottage, and how, on going 
there at an early hour next morning, she 
found her simple trap exactly as she had left 
it. But while the housekeeper had only 
done as she did with the object of satisfyin 
her own somewhat morbid curiosity, she h 
been unconsciously acting as an inval- 
uable agent for the Heron Insurance Com- 
pany, and had unwittingly been the means 
of unmasking one of the most barefaced 
frauds that was ever attempted. 

*“*The arch scoundrel! exclaimed Mr. 
Smiley, as soon as he and Mr. Bysouth were 
left alone. 

** After all, then, it would seem that the 
funeral was a sham one,’’ remarked the 
chairman. 

*¢ There can be little doubt on that score 
now.” 

* And the two Mr. Bolsovers ?”’ 

** Will be found to be one and the same 

rson.”’ 

Mr. Gazebrooke ? ”’ 

** A confederate, without a doubt. These 
things are rarely carried through single- 
handed.” 

-** But the nurse and the doctor must have 
been in the plot.” R 

‘*Undoubtedly. The young dodctor’s 
strange discomposure when Lomax intro- 
duced himself is now accounted for. It 
seems a thousand pities that a man in his 

ition should have lent himself to so ne- 
ious a scheme.”’ : 
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When, between six and seven o’clock the 
following evening, two officers of police 
nie 9 to No. 38 Persimmon Street, they 
ound the nest empty and the birds flown, 
Those they were in search of could not have 
been long gone, seeing that in one of the 
rooms a partly burnt envelope was found 


bearing the postmark of the day before. By 


what means, or through what agency, they 
had been warned in time to enable them to 
— good their escape, was never discoy- 
ered. 

Further inquiry in the course of the fol- 


lowing day brought to light another fact—_ , 


that Dr. Lindley also had disappeared. In 
his case it was afterwards made clear whence 
his warning had come. It seems that, a lit- 
tle time before, he had attended one of 
Bonsor’s children through a bad attack of 
fever, and had so impressed the master-car. 


-penter’s wife with his skill and kindness on 


that occasion, that while her husband was 
away in London, she went to the young doc- 
tor without saying a word to any one, and 
hinted to him on what errand her husband 
had left home. She, of course, knew that 
Dr. Lindley had attended Mr. Bolsover; but 
how far he might be implicated in the mat- 
ter which had taken her husband to London, 
she could only vaguely surmise. In any 
case as she said to herself, it could do him 
no harm to put him on his guard, and it 
might chance to do him a lot of good. 

o effort was made to trace or follow 
Lindley, who by and by found employment 
as an assistant in Canada. In the course of 
time his uncle, to whom he had made a 
clean breast of everything, forgave him, 
and, later on bought a practice for him in 
one of the largest cities of the Dominion, 
where, in lack of any news to the contrary 
it may be assumed that he still lives and 
flourishes, a wiser and, it may reasonably be 
hoped, a better man. 

As to the mode by which the aeceptance 
for the eighty pounds came into Gazebrooke’s 
possession, Lindley was never enlightened. 


Some three years later than the events 
herein narrated, Messrs. Bolsover and Gaze- 


_ brooke—under different aliases—made 


compulsory appearance before an rie 
public, they having been brought to book in 
consequence of some long-firm frauds of a 
more than ordinarily audacious kind in which 
they were found to be the leading. spirits. 
Thus were two enterprising careers brought 
to a premature close for a long period 
tocome. Both of them were men who 
been well brought up, and who had started 
in life with many advantages; but tempta- 
tion had come in their way; they had not 
strength of mind to resist it, but had fallen, 
as fall so many others. The so-called nurse 
Goodson proved to b:; the wife of Bolsover 
and the sister of Guzebrcoke. 
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PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


BOUT the same hour that Jerry Small’s 
telegram was read to Oliver Maverick, 
the young girl of whom the latter had spok- 
en to his daughter as Anna May, the adopt- 
ed daughter of Mrs. Roesselle, came down 
the broad gravel walk beneath the rows of 
magnificent elms which in summer time al- 
most hid the house at Maverick from the 
roadway passer. She had passed the night 
in watching at the bedside of Augustus 
Maverick, to relieve the nurse, whose vigils 
had worn her down; and as often happens 
after a sleepless night, the next morning 
found her wakeful and restless.- Her foster- 
‘mother saw that her nerves needed quieting, 
and bade her go out for a walk. 

She was a slender but symmetrical girl, 
and looked very shapely in her plain morn- 
ing dress, with a rustic hat upon her head. 
Her face was a type of a large class of our 
American female faces; a fresh red and 
white complexion, round outlines, small 
nose and mouth, low forehead, and set off 
by hair that was brown in the shade and 
golden in the sun. Eyes, too, of dark 
brown; very tender, handsome eyes, full of 
expression and thoughtfulness, which could 
sometimes kindle with generous fervor or 
glow with indignation. It was not a bold 
face; it must have been a rare occasion that 
could set its lineaments into a decided cast 
of firmness; but it was the face of a good, 
pure girl, whose soul was full of kindness 
and womanly gentleness to all. 

She reached the broad gateway, and 
paused @ moment, leaning upon one of the 
stone pillars to decide whether she should 
turn her steps for her walk. A little dis- 
tance to the west was the Hudson, flashing 
brightly through the trees in the morning 
sun; the road along its bank would bring her 
with a short walk to Tarrytown; but her 
thought turned in another direction. A 
little less than a mile to the east ran an ir- 
regular range of low, rocky hills, which she 
hadoften wished to explore. Seen from the 
mansion they presented the boldest feature 
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ofthe landscape. Fantastic shapes and pro- 
files could be seen or imagined in their 
rocky projections, which were interspersed 
with scattered clumps of trees and bushes. 
It was only a fancy that prompted her to 
visit the place on this morning; but no 
human foresight could have directed her so 
well. 

Her way for half a mile was along the 
highway upon which the mansion fronted; 
and then she took a path which led across 
the fields to the base of the hills. Thread- 
ing her way upward among rocks and briers, 
and tangles of fallen trees which in some 
places barred the narrow track which the 
feet of hunters and excursionists had worn, 
she came to an enormous mass of rock that 
at this point crowned the hill. As she stood 
beside it, she saw that it projected out several 
feet above her head, in irregular shelves, | 
which seemed to bar any higher ascent; but 
pressing around it, she found a place where - 
these shelves projected at the base, and rose 
towards the top in something like a rude 
flight of stairs. Clambering up with some 
exertion, she reached the summit; and seat- 
ed here upon the very crown of the hills, 
she looked abroad and enjoyed the magnifi- 
cent prospect that lay spread out like a map 
before her. There was the winding river, 
visible for miles, like a broad white ribbon, 
variegated with moving craft and the green 
mixture of foliage; the mountains soared up 
beyond, piercing the clouds, looking blue 
and hazy in the distance; Maverick lay al- 
most beneath her, and her eye lingered long — 
on its massive stone front, its high-pitched 
roof and quaint gables and chimneys and 
windows, the stately pillars of stone that . 
supported the front, approached by wide 
stone steps, the ample wooden wings, paint- 
ed gray to harmonize with the stone of the . 
main part, which had been added in later 
days, the noble elms that surrounded and.em- 
bowered it, and lastly, on the broad expanse 
of meadow, forest, uplands for grazing, and 
arable fields, watered by a creek which ran 
through the entire farm and emptied into 
the Hudson. There was no more valuable 
nor more sightly property in the neighbor- 
hood than Maverick Farm; it had been her 
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home for eight years, and all her homelike 
affections were centered in it. Her dear 
foster-mother (than whom she had never 
known any other) had brought her here 
when she came; and here her years had 
passed in quiet domestic happiness, and in 
study under the tuition of Mrs. Roesselle. 
No wayward mood of the moody owner of 
the place had ever affected these two; their 
lives were as much apart from his as though 
they were passing under another roof, and 
whatever might have been the evil ways of 
Augustus Maverick, he had scrupulously 
sought to cloak them from the knowledge of 
these two. 

Anna May might have sat there for hours, 
absorbed in the reveries which the contem- 
plation of her home suggested, but a low 
rumble of thunder suddenly aroused and 
startled her. She rose to her feet and look- 
ed at the heavens. The sun, which had all 
the morning been shining warm and bright 
was now concealed by a black mass of 
clouds which had rapidly driven down from 
the northwest, and the air suddenly grew 
cold and dense. Almost in an instant an 
obscurity like that of twilight settled over 
the earth; the wind moaned dismally among 
the trees, and great drops of rain began to 
patter upon the rock. Anna soon made her 
way down the side of the rock; but the 
storm grew so fierce that she at once decided 
she must wait until it had subsided before 
she could venture to return home. A 
thought of a great cavernous opening under 
the rock, which she had seen a few moments 
before, befriended her at this critical mo- 
ment, and she determined to take refuge in 
it. Feeling her way along the opening she 
quickly sheltered herself under the friendly 
projection, and rested from the exhaustion 
of her efforts and fears. 

In any other situation than her present 
one of dubious safety, she would have en- 


joyed the magnificent spectacle which the 
warring elements now presented. The first, 


darkness of the storm had passed away, giv- 
ing place to a dusky gloom; the air was still 
chilly, and the thunder frequent and start- 
ling. But the wind now came sweeping 
down with almost the force of a hurricane, 
dashing the rain in torrents to the earth, 
and shrieking with an appalling uproar. 
Now and then as a brilliant lightning-flash 
illuminated the whole hillside, the girl 
looked down from her covert and saw huge 
tree-trunks splintered and strewn in pieces 
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by the subtle element, and others uprooted 
by the force of the tempest and hurled mor 
than their length among the rocks. The 
rain could not reach her in her retreat; but 
for the hour that the storm lasted the wind 
drove in upon her, chilling her with its 
keenness. She wrapped her light shavwi 
more closely about her shoulders, and waited 
in anxious expectancy for the end of the 
storm. 

It came at last; the wind sullenly died 
down; the rain ceased; and almost as abrupt. 
ly as it had appeared did the black mass of 
cloud open and disperse. The sun came out 
again with his warm, bright rays, the fright. 
ened birds began their songs again, and the 
heart of the maiden was lifted in thankful 
ness for her preservation from the dangers 
of the tempest. 

But her peril was not yet over. She was 
about to crawl out from the cavern, when a 
low, snarling sound fell with startling effect 
on her ears. It seemed to come from be- 
hind her. She looked around, and gazed in- 
to the darkness of the cave. At first sight 
it was all dark to her; she could distinguish 
nothing, and thought that her imagination 
had deceived her. 

It had not. Again that snarl, fierce, more 
alarming than before. The warm, active 
blood of a vigorous man would have chilled 
at that ominous sound, heard in such » 
place; and the heart of the girl stood still an 
instant with fear. 

She looked towards the direction of the 
sound. Her eyes were becoming accustomed 
to the darkness of the place; and out of that 
darkness, apparently a few feet from her, 
two fiery balls glowed and scintillated upon 
her! They were quite’near together; and 
back of them, a dark, quivering mass, other 
than the darkness of the cavern, was partial- 
ly defined. 

Realizing with a flash of thought the 


- Horrors of her position, the girl sank to her 
. Knees from the half-upright posture in 


which the moment found her. A full min- 
ute more passed thus, she waiting in dread- 
ful expectation while that low snarling 
sound continued. 

‘“‘If it were only light, so that I could 
know what it is!” was her unspoken 
thought. 

A tall growth of trees, a little way down 
from the mouth of the cavern, had hitherto 
thrown it in shadow, doubling the natural 
obscurity of the place. But moments it 
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such crises of danger as this often change 
the aspect of the scene; and the thought 
was hardly conceived in her brain when the 
moving sun, rising to the zenith, passed 
above the treetops, and threw a vivid burst 
of light directly into the cavern, lighting it 
up on the instant, and revealing the peril to 
her gaze. And she, kneeling there upon 
the rocky floor of the cavern, looked at the 
sight in terror—terror which was nearly 
coupled with admiration, at the beauty of 
the creature before her. 

It sat upon all fours not seven feet away; 
and at sight of her its eyes seemed to burn 
alternately with ferocity and fear.- It was 
an object four feet long at least, with a long. 
waving tail, which stroked its sides. Its 
body was covered with fur, of a deep brown- 
ish color on the head, back, neek and sides, 
changing to a yellowish tinge under the 
belly and down the nose and chin; while 
along the breast it was of a pure white. Its 
paws were armed with claws, and an occa- 
sional lifting of the lips showed a row of 
sharp white teeth. Its ears were actively in 
motion, now erect, and now down; and its 
lithe body was extended flat, but continual- 
ly in motion, agitating the fur upon it, and 
causing it to show different shades as the 
animal continued to glide a few inches back- 
wards by the muscular force of its paws. 
The head was held straight up, but the 
snarling had ceased, and a gentle though 
deep purring succeeded it.* 

With all the stoutness of heart that she 
was able to summon to her aid in this em- 
ergeney, Anna fixed her eyes steadily upon 
those of the animal, and remained perfectly 
motionless. She well knew that any attempt 
to fly precipitately from the cavern would 
be likely to bring the brute upon her; and 
she hoped to escape gradually, by retiring a 
step at a time, continuing to face him. 

He grew uneasy as she looked steadily in- 
to his eyes, and the purring rose louder, and 
deepened in volume until it filled the cav- 
erm; while the animal’s tail lashed his sides 
incessantly. 

Still kneeling, Anna worked herself back 
a few feet with her hands. To her terror 

*The puma, a smaller species of the jaguar, or 
American tiger—of which the above is an excel- 
lent description, although infrequently found in 
northern latitudes, is by no means extinct. It is 
still found in our Northern States and the Canadas, 
is carnivorous and fierce, and has often been 
known to attack man.—[Zditor. } 
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and dismay the puma rose and followed her 
till she ceased to move; and then he took 
his former position, at about the same dis- 
tance from her as before. 


She dared not move again; she dared not — 


cry aloud—though cries in this wild place 
could be expected to bring her no aid; and 
she dared not remove her eyes for an in- 
stant from the terrible eyes of the puma. 
Her limbs ached with the constraint of her 
position, but she dared not change it; she 
dared do nothing now, but stay there and 
wait forthe spring of the ferocious creature, 
which was certain to bring her death. 

Death in such a place, and alone—death 
by the jaws of a beast of prey, within sight 
of her home—such a death for her, this fair, 
good maiden! The terrible, sickening 
thought had the pang of death in it, and 
brought to her such mental agony as all her 
life had not known. She offered a brief 
prayer; and then, overcome with fear and 
despair, she covered her face in her shawl 
and hopelessly waited for the end which 
seemed inevitable. 

The purring of the puma rose louder and 
louder, increasing almost to a roar; his body 
quivered in every muscle, his tail lashed his 
sides in rage, and his head was bent be- 
tween his paws. His body was gathered for 
a spring; and feeling that her last moment 
had come, Anna sank down prone upon the 
stone. She had not heard the words which 
for the last minute had been whispered and 
repeated behind her, ** Lie down! lie down! 
Don’t look nor speak—but lie down!” She 
heard nothing of them, for the loud, angry 
purring of the puma drowned the whisper, 
and she did not know that a deliverer was 
crouching on one knee at the mouth of the 
cavern, his rifle to his shoulder, and his eye 
glancing steadily along the sights, but un- 
able to cover a vital spot of the animal while 
she remained kneeling. 

“Lie down! Lie down! Quick”—— 

She fell upon her face at that instant, as 
if in obedience to the command which she 
had not heard. An explosion seven times 
louder than the report of a single rifle in 
the open air reverberated through the rocky 
chamber, and the smoke rolling inward filled 
it, and prevented the deliverer for a mo- 
ment from seeing that his bullet had fairly 
split the puma’s skull. Fearing that the 
animal might only be wounded he sprang 
in, and seizing the prostrate girl, dragged 
her more roughly than carefully out of the 
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cave. She had not fainted; she stood up- 


right with the assistance of his arm, and as 
the smoke gradually emptied itself from the 
«cavern, she looked in the direction of his 
outstretched finger, and saw and realized 
through all the bewilderment of her fright, 
that the animal was struggling upon its 
back, its glossy white breast streaked with 
its blood. The timely bullet had done its 
work well, and with a few wild jerks and 
\eries the creature expired, 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE person to whom Anna owed her 
timely deliverance was a tall, well- 
formed young man about twenty-five years 
old, with a thoughtful face which bore marks 
of study, but which showed, too, that there 
was behind the student a nature of fresh, 
exuberant humanity, with an ample breadth 
of kindness and manliness. He was evident- 
ly not one of the mere book-worm kind, but 
loved the world and its people, and its inno- 
cent pleasures. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of gray which had a city cut, and his 
bearing and manners were those of the best 
city-bred people. He interrupted Anna in 
her fervent expressions of gratitude by sim- 


ply saying:— 


**T am glad indeed, miss, that chance or- 


Providence sent me here as it did, so that I 
could be of service to you. Sit down on 
this fallen tree until you entirely recover 
your composure. You have passed through 
a terrible ordeal, and I am bound to say that 
you have borne it with extraordinary bra- 
very.” 

“‘T assure youl nearly died with fright, 
nevertheless,” said Anna, still pale and 
trembling from fear. ‘‘ Are you sure the 
creature is quite dead ?” 

‘‘He’ll make no more trouble,” replied 
the other, glancing at the motionless body. 
* Now I’ll reload; though I hardly expect a 
chance io kill any more such game here- 
abouts. It was decidedly lucky that I 
brought my rifle instead of the shot-gun; 
the bird-shot would have spoiled Mr. Tiger- 
Cat’s handsome skin, and hurt him very 
little.” 

The speaker finished charging his rifle, 
and then continued his talk with admirable 
ease and readiness. 

‘““We have met. very unexpectedly, and 
under remarkable circumstances; and as I 


wish to know who it is that I have saved, I 
will take it for granted that you are not up. 
willing to be told who I am. My name js 
Roscoe Grayle; I graduated at last com. 
mencement at Columbia, and I have come 
up here to find an aunt, a sister of my 
mother, whom I haven’t seen for years. 
My mother wrote to me that she was living 
somewhere near Tarrytown, and to be sure 
to see her before I came home; and think. 
ing that the search might prove a long one, 
I brought my hunting apparatus along. | 
came up on a lumber sloop, for the variety 
of the thing; but after the old craft had lain 
in all night in the cove down yonder, dis. 
charging part of her cargo, which proceed- 
ing promised to consume all of to-day, I took 
thy gun and came ashore, to kill time. | 
had rambled over a good part of these hills, 
without finding any game, when the storm 
came up, and I crawled into one of the crey- 
ices near by until it was over. I heard the 
purring of the puma as I was about to pro- 
ceed; and having heard just such a noise be- 
fore when I shot one in Texas, I knew what 
it was, and began to look about for it. And 
what followed then you know.”’ 


“T must thank you again, sir,” said 
Anna, ‘for your promptness and bravery. 
You have saved my life. My name is Anna 
May; I live at that mansion yonder.” And 
she pointed to the roofs of Maverick, which 
were visible through an openitig in the trees 


from where they sat. nh 

The other looked and bowed; hesitated, 
lingered; and then said:— 

“*T should be happy to be of further ser- 
vice to you.” 

** Thank you; I think you have done quite 
enough for me. And as I have no wish to 
hunt pumas any more to-day, I think I wil 
return home.”’ 

Mr, Grayle laughed and said:— 

“] think I have found diversion enough 
for one morning. It is about noon, and 
what they are pleased to call dinner on the 
sloop doesn’t wait for anybody. My way 
lies in the same direction with you; shall we 
walk together ? ” 

Anna was glad to consent, and they made 
their way down the hill together. His hand 
was often found convenient ‘to assist ber 
over the fallen branches and large stones 
with which the storm had littéred the path, 
and some moments were occupied in getting 
back to the fields. Anna was inventing 
some appropriate form of words in which 
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she might delicately explain the situation of 
affairs at home as an apology for not invit- 
ing him to the mansion to dine, when he 
exclaimed :— 

“ You may be able to tell me, Miss May, 
something of my relative. Never having 
seen her at all, I must confess that 1 was 
not at all anxious, for myself, to come up 
here to find her; but it so long since mother 
has seen her that I can’t go home to Mary- 
land without carrying her some news of her 
sister. They haven’t corresponded for 
years, and without any reason at all for it, 
there has grown up a complete silence be- 
tween them. This shouldn’t be so, of 
course, and I am commissioned to find my 
aunt. I hope I shall like her when I find 
her.” 

“What is her name ?” Anna asked. 

Mr. Grayle laughed again, and now with 
some confusion. 

“Tam quite ashamed to say that I don’t 
know,”’ he replied. ‘I used to know the 
name, and my last letter from her contained 
it; but unfortunately I have lost the letter, 
and have nothing to depend upon but my 
mother’s maiden name, which was Westcott. 
Ah—I do recollect that my aunt’s Christian 
name was Helen. The name she took by 
marriage was a strange one—a very unusual 
name. I am afraid I shall be much troubled 
to find her, for she was married all of twenty 
years ago, and it is quite likely that she has 
removed somewhere.”’ 

Anna May’s eyes were wide open with 
surprise. 

“Did she marry a minister?” was her 
question. 

“Yes, I think she did.”’ 

“Was the name Roesselle ? ”’ 

“That’s it exactly!” Mr. Grayle cried, 
clapping his hands. ‘‘ Roesselle—Roesselle 
—Roesselle—I’ll not forget it again. You 
know her, then ? ” 

“She is my best friend on earth,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ You have but a brief search 
now; she is my foster-mother, and the 
housekeeper at the mansion where I live.” 

Placed upon a footing by this unexpected 
discovery which gave them a common in- 
\erest in acquaintance, and which removed 
allshadow of embarrassment, the two walked 
o towards the mansion; and the fifteen 
minutes occupied in reaching it sufficed to 
Anna to explain briefly to Mr. Grayle the 
peculiar relations of the people who dwelt at 
the mansion, and the situation of affairs 
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there at the time. He listened attentively; 
and intimating nothing to his companion, 
his conclusion with himself was that the dy- 
ing condition of Mr. Maverick would make 
it imperative upon him to satisfy his moth- 
er’s instruction with a half-hour’s call, post- 
poning a better acquaintance until a more 
favorable opportunity. 

They entered the gateway shortly after 
noon, and walked up to the front of the 
house. The sun was quite warm for the 
seasen, and there was nothing stirring about 
the grounds; but the vigilant eye of Jerry 
Small, peering up from the basement win- 
dow, took note of their approach, and the 
spy was instantly on the alert to discover 
who the stranger was. 

Ushering Mr. Grayle into the parlor, 
Anna went to find her foster-mother; and 
she met her descending the stairs. The 
sweet, delicate beauty of the Helen Roess- 
elle of other days was now merged in the 
pale, serious, matronly face, shaded by its 
widow’s cap, and paler by contrast with the 
dark garments which she weuld not discard. 
Some women preserve at middle age of life 
a beauty which is hardly second to that of 
their girlhood; but not those women whom 
death and care have saddened. Faint 
tokens of silver threaded the hair over her 
brow; and while she was perfectly erect and 
vigorous, and while the consciousness that 
she had still a useful sphere to fill was evi- 
denced in her appearance, yet that appear- 
ance chiefly conveyed the idea of a Chris- 
tian woman who had met severe sorrow with- 
out breaking under it, and whom the grief 
of herself and others had not unfitted for a 
foremost place in the ranks of those who 
valiantly fight out to the last this great 
battle of life. 

Anna waited for her at the foot of the 
stairs, and met her with the question:— 

“Ts there any change ?” 

‘*None for the better,” was the reply. 
** Doctor Thurman went away half an hour 
ago, saying that there would be no marked 
change before night; and he will come back 
then. Did somebody come in with you?” 

“Yes; please come into the parlor, 
mother.’’ 

Mrs. Roesselle was surprised as well as 
gratified to find her nephew there; and the 
next hour was devoted to mutual inquiry, 
mingled with regrets that so long a silenee_ 
had occurred between the families. It was 
easy for the widow to plead her troubles, 
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which had, wrongly, she knew, drawn her 
too much within herself; and the nephew 

~ ‘had to say that the cares of a large family 

‘had done the same for his mother. Both 
were pleased; and each was able to trace 
some family resemblance in the other; and 
it was only after a long and pleasant chat 
that Mrs. Roesselle remembered with regret 
the reason which would at this time prevent 
her asking her nephew to pass some weeks 
at the mansion. Mr. Grayle gracefully an- 
ticipated her, and alluding to the informa- 
tion that Anna had given him of the domes- 
tic affairs of Maverick, he declared that it 
was a sufficient reason why no further hos- 
pitality should be offered to or expected by 
him. And he arose to make his farewell. 

** Oh, no, Roscoe—not quite so sudden as 
this,” said the aunt. ‘‘I cannot allow you 
to go in this way. We have a nurse up- 
stairs who relieves us of much of the watch- 
ing and care, and we should be badly off in- 
deed, if we could not ask you to stay to din- 
ner. Our patient is quite certain to linger 
through the day, and you will not embarrass 

‘us atall. It is now one; we will not dine 
till four. Will you stay?” 

Mr. Grayle accepted the invitation; and 
the words of his acceptance were followed, 
before further remark could be made, by a 
‘stroke of the muffled knocker. Leaving her 
nephew with Anna, Mrs. Roesselle went to 
‘the door. An elderly man and a young lady 
‘were outside—both strangers to her. The 
man carried a portmanteau; a carriage was 
driving away from the gate. 

“Ts this Mrs. Roesselle?’’ asked the 
gentleman. 

“Tt is, sir.” And with the words the 
housekeeper remained where she stood, the 
door-knob in her hand, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of their business. 

‘“‘'You are of course unacquainted with 
us,’’ the explanation began. ‘I knew you 
only because I had heard that there was 
‘such a person here, and I judged that you 
‘were that person. I beg to present myself 
‘as Oliver Maverick, the brother of Mr. 
Augustus Maverick; and to present my 
daughter, Miss Laura Maverick.”’ 

The housekeeper stood, still motionless, 
‘amazed at what she heard and saw. Know- 
‘ing, as all the neighborhood knew, that the 
‘people before her were the objects of the 
bitter hatred of Augustus Maverick, and 
that he had been, that he was, as complete- 

My estranged from them as though they had 
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dwelt in another planet, the suspicion o 
such an occurrence as this had never crosgej 
her mind. A great deal of thought passej 
through her mind in a half-minute, during 
which she barred the way to the visitor, 
She knew that the man who lay in the weak. 
ness of approaching death up-stairs woul 
rage like a maniac did he know of the pres. 
ence of these two beneath his roof; that he 
would be very likely to die in the convulsion 
caused by that knowledge. She knew that 
they had never dared to come to the ma. 
sion while Augustus Maverick was on his 
feet. But here they were now—his brother 
and niece—his only surviving relatives, 
What could she do? 

She would temporize, and make delay u.- 
til she could come to a conclusion. She still 
stood there, expecting, not inviting further 
conversation. 

‘¢ May I inquire the present condition of 
my brother?” 

‘** He is very low.’? And then there wa 
another pause. 

Mrs. Roesselle was a woman of penetn- 
tion, and she had already pierced the veneer- 
ing of deference and sham politeness which 
Oliver Maverick had thought necessary to 
show for this occasion. With every worl 
that he uttered, with every motion that he 
made, it was plain to her that he was acting 
apart. Knowing nothing of these people, 
had she seen before her, upon the announce- 
ment of their names, a man and a young 
woman exhibiting faces of concern and ant- 
iety, if not real distress, she would have 
instantly conceded to herself that there was 
reason for the visit. She saw nothing of 
the kind. The man was plainly simulating 
something that he did not feel; the girl, nol 
entering into the conversation, stood in her 
own nature, with a cold, defiant face. Mn. 
Roesselle instantly determined that no feel 
ing of kin for the dying man brought them 
here, and that they came for a purpose. 
Other thoughts, and features of other faces 
came with that determination; and as she 
stood with the door-knob in her hand she 
wished to bar them out. 

‘‘ Has my brother asked for me during his 
sickness ? ”” 

The question was propounded as a fore 
runner of another; not that ‘there could be 
any doubt about the answer, but the house 
keeper promptly answered it. 

He never has.”’ 
‘* Let me speak plainly with you, madam,” 
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Oliver Maverick said. ‘‘ We are the sole 
relatives of this man; we wish to be with 
him in his last moments. You surely will 
not refuse to admit us here? You would 
say that he does not wish us here; that he 
would drive us forth if he knew that we 
atood here now, and had the strength; in 
short, that my brother is my mortal enemy. 
Would you say this? Oh, madam, madam 
—I beseech you as a Christian woman, as 
one who has suffered, and who can sympa- 
thize with the sufferings of a bleeding heart 
—I beseech you, madam, to remember how 
loudly does this unhappy enmity plead for 
our admission to the death-bed! My brother 
is about to die; his heart may relent; he may 
forgive and bless me in his last words, if I 
am beside him to crave it. He need not, he 
must not know of our presence until the last 
agony approaches; we will remain secluded 
from him till then. Think, madam, as a 
Christian woman, what you would refuse in 
denying us admission at this awful hour, 
and then say nay, if you can.” 

As a Christian woman, hating hypocrisy 
as all good Christians hate it, Mrs. Roesselle 
said to herself: ‘‘ Oliver Maverick, you lie. 
You are brought here by a purpose; not by 
the spirit of brotherly love.” As house- 
keeper at Maverick, standing as much in 
dread of the opinions and judgments of the 
world as do my reader and myself, and 
desiring to avoid for herself any cause of 
reproach connected with the feud of the 
Mavericks, she opened the door and allowed 
the unbidden guests to pass in. 

She at once cut short the hypocritical 
expression of gratitude which began to pour 
forth by summoning a servant from the 
basement. It was Jerry Small who ap- 
peared; as he had been waiting below with 
his hand on the door-latch for some mo- 
ments it could not well be any other. But 
no word or sign of recognition passed be- 
tween him and the guests. 

“Jerry,” said the housekeeper, with a 
carefully measured voice, ‘“‘ Mr. Oliver Mav- 

k and Miss Maverick will lodge here 
tenight; he in the blue chamber, third 
floor, she in the one opposite. You will 
take up their portmanteau, show them the 
Way, and call them to dinner at four o’clock.”’ 

Jerry picked up the bag and was half 
way up the first flight, followed by Laura, 
when Oliver Maverick paused and returned 
tosay something further to the housekeeper. 

“I may venture to hope, madam, that 
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proper precautions will be taken to prevent 
any whisper of our presence here from 
reaching my brother.” 

““You have no occasion to fear anything 
of that sort,’ was the reply, given in a tone 
of voice that instantly gave him to under- 
stand he had trespassed. ‘“‘ None but the 
doctor, the nurse, Miss May and myself 
have access to him. I shall not overlook it.” 

Up the first flight of stairs the guests 
went, preceded by Jerry; up the second; 
and not a word was spoken until they were 
inside the blue chamber, with the key 
turned. Then Oliver Maverick turned eag- 
erly to Jerry, and said:— 

“Tell me everything—everything. 

** Precious little to tell,” was the reply. 
‘* The doctor seems to think he won’t stand 
the night through. He’s coming back in 
the evening. Nurse says he lies on his 
back, stiff and dumb, looking more like a 
corpse than a live man, and only opening 
his eyes once in a while, to show that he is 
alive at all. No lawyer, no will; that I 
know.” 

“*Good!’? The eyes of both father and 
daughter sparkled with excitement. ‘‘ Here 
is your ten dollars, Jerry; you’re a good fel- 
low; serve me faithfully in this business, 
and you’ll be richly rewarded before long.”’ 

“Pll do it,’ said Jerry, with a horrible 
squint out of his little weaselly eyes. 

Which is his chamber?” Laura asked. 

“Inner chamber, green rooms, second 
floor,’’ was the reply. 

know it well,’ said the father. ‘It 
is a suite of three rooms at the end of the 
hall. Has anything new happened?” 

‘*No—yes, there is, though; Mrs. Roes- 
selle’s nevvy came along an hour ago, and is 
down in the parlor now. Don’t know who 
he is, nor where he comes from, nor what 
he wants.”’ 

‘*Probably of no importance. But keep 
your eyes and ears open, and watch espe- 
cially for messages to Tarrytown. Let me 
know as quick as you hear anything that 
I ought to know.” 

Jerry nodded and disappeared, and Laura 
retired to her chamber. The man, without 
any explanation, understood the precise 
meaning of the presence of these two here, 
and was prepared to serve them with watch- 
ful fidelity. 

Mrs. Roesselle turned away from the foot 
of the stairs as the new-comers went up, 
and entering her sitting-room, which was 
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‘with jealous watchfulness. 


opposite the parlors, sat down and devoted 
some minutes to serious thought. Without 
at that moment forming any distinct con- 
clusions as to what was the object of these 
people in coming here, for the reason, per- 
haps, that she was too seriously disturbed 
by the occurrence to allow a conclusion, she 
was still upon the track of the discovery. 
The project which could induce them to 
such a step as this must be a matter of mag- 
nitude, she knew; and with the faint shad- 
owing of it in her mind came other thoughts, 
which made her start uneasily in her chair, 
and regard the presence of these strangers 
Resolving to 
keep a vigilant eye upon them, and feeling 
the need of a helper in the trouble that she 
feared, she returned to the parlor and told 
her nephew and Anna May of the arrival of 
the Mavericks. Without stating any suspi- 
cions or inferences, she said to Mr. Grayle:— 

‘For reasons that I think imperative, 
Roscoe, I have changed my mind about 
asking you tostop. It will be a service to 
us, not a hospitality from us, if you will 
stay to-night, and perhaps to-morrow; in 
fact, until the death that we are waiting for 
has happened. Will you?” 

Mr. Grayle immediately consented, and 
his trunk was brought from the sloop the 
same afternoon and placed in one of the 
chambers—a little chamber on the second 
floor—which fact was duly noted by Jerry 


‘Small, and by him immediately repeated to 


his employer. The information made the 
latter at once uneasy. 

* What do you think of it?’’ he asked his 
daughter, after telling her. 

“¢ It looks like a counter-match,”” was her 


The father nodded. 
“We must be wary about that house- 
keeper,” he said. ‘‘ There is something in 
her eye that I don’t like at all. Can it be 


‘possible 


He stopped abruptly, startled by the 
thought. 

“Can she have wormed herself into the 
affections of Augustus, and already induced 
him to make a will in her own interest ?”’ 

The question was a startling one. Laura 


. promptly answered it. 


** No,” she said, decidedly, ‘“‘ we need not 
fear that. I watched her face, and saw that 
she was astonished at first, and afterwards 


anxious. She is cool, ready and clever; but 
[To be continued. ] 
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she could not hide that deep look of anxiety, 
If what you fear had been already obtained, 
why should she be anxious ?”’ 

“ Right,” exclaimed the other, “ and cley. 
erly answered. Iam more than ever con. 
vinced that nothing adverse to us has as yet 
been accomplished. Be hopeful, my daugh- 
ter, for I feel almost sure that we shall out- 
general them. Jerry Small is himself the 
game half won; and when the critical mo 
ment comes, if it does come, you will find 
that I have some knowledge in reserve that 
will wonderfully aid us.” 

_ The afternoon passed on, and these two 
kept their rooms; Mrs. Roesselle was in the 
sick chamber, which she instructed the 
nurse to keep locked, and on no pretext to 
admit any person excepting herself and 
Anna. Promptly at four o’clock Jerry 
Small came up to inform the Mavericks that 
dinner waited. So unsuspicious was the 
housekeeper of the doings of Jerry that she 
had detailed him to wait upon them during 
their stay, the housemaids being otherwise 
busy. Jerry communicated the fact to them 
with achuckle at his own sharpness in keep- 
ing his operations hid. 

The dinner was brief and rigidly formal. 
Both Anna and Mr. Grayle were absent 
from the table (at Mrs. Roesselle’s request), 
and the housekeeper sat in silence, except 
when she answered a question in monosyl- 
lable, or inquired with laconic brevity after 
their wants. She ate nothing, reserving 
herself for the dinner which was to be eaten 
an hour later, by herself and the two absent 
ones. Such a meal could not last long; the 
guests perceived that the house had been 
put under repression with their coming, and 
their anxiety for the events of the coming 
hours left them little appetite. 

“You will be informed when his last 
moments come,’”? Mrs. Roesselle said, 
they rose to retire. Until then, you wil 
please make no effort to hear of his condi- 
tion. At present it is unchanged. ” 

Oliver Maverick bowed. 

“We are playing shrewd games, Madam 
Roesselle,”” he thought, as he observed her 
watching them on their way up-stairs. 
“ Shrewd games; but you know little of my 
hand.” 

Swiftly and silently the hours sped away— 
the hours which brought on a night that 
was to become forever memorable in the 
history of the Mavericks. 
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HOU art fied but not forever — 
Spirits are not severed so; 

Hearts that once were knit together 
Are not parted at a blow. 


Fairer faces may surround thee, 
Brighter eyes may beam and shine ; 
But when sadness comes upon thee 
' Tears will fall alone from mine. 


Thou hast cast on love’s bright ember 
Ashes of thy cold neglect; 

But when ochers fail remember 

There is fire within them yet. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 1889. 


DESERTED. 


BY I. EB. DIEKENGA. 


‘Think of me when others chide thee. 
As thy sure and steadfast friend ; 
For should all the world deride thee, 

I will love thee to the end. 


Think of me in woe or danger, 
When thy heart is filled with care, 
I to thee am ne’er a stranger; 
I will all thy troubles share. 


Then farewell,—with joy o’ertaken 
Ever happy mayst thou be, 

Till thy slumbering love shall waken 
And return again to me. 


WAS sitting up with a corpse. The po- 
sition was really a sinecure. Once in 
an hour or two I went and moistened, with 
a solution of saltpetre and water, the cloth 
placed upon the face of the deceased as a 
means for removing the traces of decompo- 
sition which had set in; that was all the 
labor the situation involved. The rest of 
the time I sat before a blazing fire, in a 
room separated from that where the “ re- 
mains ” lay by a narrow hall, a meerschaum 
in my mouth from which I puffed volumes 
of dense smoke, either busily thinking, or 
reading from some one of the books or pa- 
Which had been placed at my disposal 
as the means for whiling away the lonely 
hours. 

¥et, though alone, I was not lonely; my 
tieughts kept me too busy to admit of that. 
T'Was'a medical student, in impecunious cir- 
cumstances, struggling in every way to ob- 
tain the funds necessary to the prosecution 
of my studies; no easy task, as I had at the 
same time an invalid mother to support; and 
itWas scarcely ever absent from my mind, 


the query, ‘How shall I do it?” Even. 


While reading, this question, like a spectre, 
stole between my eyes and the printed page. 

How different, I thought, had been the 
prospects of my friend, now lying rigid in 


MY EXPERIMENT. 


BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


death only a few steps away from my own. 
He had just entered upon the practice of 
law; but, if never a case came to him, there 
was no danger that he would ever become 
financially embarrassed, as he had recently 
inherited an immense fortune, and, if so he 
pleased, he could live a life of magnificent 
idleness. Why should he, with such bright 
probabilities before him, be taken, and I, 
with dark realities staring me in the face, be 
left? It was surely one of the unfathom- 
able mysteries! 

Taking up a recent issue of the New York 
Herald, I became interested in an account 
of an interview with Prof. Proctor,on the 
subject of Edison and his electric light. 
One seutence in the article I read over and 
over again, till the words seemed branded into 
my brain. It was this: ‘I remember 
hearing it said that Mr. Proctor would be- 
lieve in a plan for galvanizing the dead, if 
that Yankee inventor proposed such a one, 
and would credulously contemplate the pos- 
sibility of shaking his deceased grandfather 
by the hand.” 

I allowed the paper to fall from my hand, 
and my thoughts to take a new direction. 
“* Galvanizing the dead,’””—why might it not 
be accomplished ? I was aware that numer- 
ous unsuccessful endeavors to this end hag 
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been made; but that was before the princi- 
ples of galvanism were as thoroughly under- 
stood as in these later years. Was the res- 
toration of the dead to life utterly impossi- 
ble? If not, whosoever should discover the 
method for achieving such a result would 
secure a wider reputation than mortal had 
ever realized; and, besides, it would furnish 
him with limitless wealth. Then an idea 
came to me that made me tremble,—why 
might not I be that fortunate person ? 

I had quite an extensive philosophical ap- 
paratus, among which was a Bunsen battery 
of six jars and very powerful. There was a 
**subject ”’ upon which to operate close at 
hand, and everything seemed to favor the 
project. Supposing I failed, no one would 
be the wiser therefor; if I should succeed, 
fame and opulence would both be mine, and 
I could gain my profession without being con- 
tinually tormented by the ghastly ‘‘ Where’s 
the money to come from?’ To be sure, 
the realization of my “‘ plan” would, in a 
degree, do away with the necessity, for a 
physician’s services; but there was another 
incentive to my efforts, in the shape of a 
gentle girl, with golden ringlets, blue eyes, 


“and dimpled cheeks, whom I had loved for 


‘many years, and whom I hoped to make my 


wife as soon as I should obtain the means 
for a livelihood; confident that she would 


not say ‘‘ nay ’’ when I asked her to become 


Putting on my overcoat and hat, I quietly 


stole from the house, without disturbing any 
of the inmates,—all of whom were, seem- _ 
_ingly, as sound in sleep as my deceased 


friend—and rushed to my laboratory, a room 
which I had fitted up for that purpose in 
one of the out-buildings connected with my 
home. I found the battery, and, taking it 
and a kottle each of the necessary acids, I 
returned to the house I had left but a few 
moments previously, which I entered as si- 


' _lently as I had departed from it. 


Placing the box of jars on the floor, I 
joined the electrodes, and then poured the 
acids into the proper cups, watching, in an 


_eestacy of delight, the liquid as it began to 
boil. As soon as my hands were sufficiently 
warmed that I thought I could “ operate” 


advantageously, I passed into the room 


‘where the “‘ body ” was. 


According to the best of my ability to re- 


collect, where experiments, such as I pur- 


posed had been made previously, the gal- 


-yanic action had been brought to bear upon 
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he said was an “ instrument drawn up i 


some one of the nervous centres of th 


corpse only. My idea was to put my om be: " 
living frame in the current, as follows; | a 
would place one of the polls in contact with be af 
the medulla oblongta of the ‘ subject.” 
hold the other in my right hand. Possibly pen 
my vitality would materially aid in accon. poy 
plishing the desired result. y p 
My friend had been “ laid out ” on a wik had 
board, face upward, and in that position he of a 
still remained. Having turned him partis. with 
ly on one side, so I could readily get at th wel 
base of his head, I made an incision in th discs 
flesh with a lance, and then, with a shan calle 
drill, worked a hole through the skull ani “ 
reached the desired portion of the brain, heel 
The remainder of the operation was carrie turn 
out according to the above plan. prin 
In less than half a minute after the cir thou 
cuit was completed, to my surprise and gra. ing 
ification, a convulsive tremor ran through gar 
the lifeless frame, the eyelids quivered, the ‘“ 
lips half parted, and a rosy tint slowly crept “ 
to the pallid cheeks. In a minute and: won 
quarter—I had placed my watch where! prek 
could note the seconds marking the succe- my 
sive changes—perfect animation was ts 
stored to what so short a time before hai que 
been mere clay. At once, noticing his pe ask. 
culiar position and strange surrounding, I 
my friend, fastening his eyes upon me, hap) 
asked :— she 
‘What does it all mean ?”’ 
I told him. “ 
‘“‘T have been dead ? I knew it.’ va love 
are alive, again. You know thai?” port 
_ It required but a few. moments to mfom qua 
the family of what had transpired, and work * 
_would: fail to convey an adequate ides d pee 
their overwhelming astonighment, or of th 4 
gratitude they manifes toward me fo tie 
having restored their son and brother # 
them. I remained with them through th that 
few hours of the night, as yet unexpirel; you 
and, when on my way home in the morning, ? 
it seemed as if every inhabitant of the tow on 
met and congratulated me.on what I ator 
complished. During that day I received 
telegraphic despatches from various section ply 
of the country, requesting my ‘‘ services;” “ 
each applicant promising to compensate mt ter 
at any rate I pleased; and the .arrival of the P 
evening papers proved me famous. In th des 
earlier portion of the evening, too, my “HE jog 
vivified”’ friend handed me a paper whit 7 


legal form and properly attested, deedi 


fe mine. 
a 
| 
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we one half of his property.”’ This he 
wished me to accept as a ‘slight testimo- 
nial of his appreciation of the service I had 
rendered him, which no money, he was 
aware, could fully requite.”” I objected to 
doing as he wished. He insisted, and final- 
ly prevailed. 

“Famous,” to a greater degree than man 
had ever previously been famous, possessed 
of an almost princely sum, my friend’s gift, 
with a surer means of securing limitless 
wealth than would have been mine had I 
discovered the ‘‘ Philosopher’s Stone,” I 
called on the one whom I so fondly adored. 

“You are the greatest man that has ever 
lived,” she said, as I entered her home, half 
turning away from the kiss I stooped to im- 
print on her fair brow, so it seemed to me, 
though she had always been more than will- 
ing to receive such manifestations of my re- 


“ Aren’t you glad, darling ? ’’ I asked. 

“Indeed I am,” she returned, looking 
down and blushing; why, I could not com- 
prehend. 

“Fer no other reason am I so glad as that 
I now have no hesitation in asking that 
question which I so long have desired to 
ask, Will you be my wife?” 

I expected she would quietly, and in a 
happy tone, reply, ‘‘ Yes.”” To my surprise, 
she fairly gasped :— 

_* Your wife ?”’ 

“Yes, darling; you know I have always 
loved you, that I am now amply able to sup- 
port you in that style which you are so well 
qualified to grace.”’ 

“Your proposal is so sudden, so unex- 

” 


“You knew I should ask you some 
time 

“Honestly, I don’t think I had an idea 
that you loved me so very, very much as 
youdo,”, 

“I thought I had manifested my love in 
every possible way; that we fully under- 
stood each other, though I have never 
broached the subject of our marriage, sim- 
ply on account. of my poverty.” 

“T must have time to consider this mat- 
ter,” she said. 

“Certainly, dearest; take all the time you 
desire,” and, after a brief conversation, I 
left her. 

_ This interview was on Wednesday even- 


the two following days, I was so 


busy I had no opportunity to call on her. 
Saturday morning I received an invitation 
from my ‘ friend” to be present at his 
house that evening, on occasion of a wed- 
ding that was to transpire there at seven. 
The names of the contracting parties were 
not mentioned, and it was a mystery to me 
who they could be. I despatched a note to 
the “‘ young lady,’’ informing her what was 
to occur, and that I would call for her to ac- 
company me, at 6.45. 

I didcall, as per notification, only to find 
the house where she resided entirely desert- 
ed. What could it mean ? 

- In no enviable frame of mind I wended my 
way to my “friend’s.”” He answered my 
ring, in. person. 

‘* Why didn’t you come sooner?” were 
his first words, on seeing me. 

‘*Seven was the appointed hour,” I re- 
turned. 

“Tt is quite a half-hour later than that 
now, I think,” he said. 

‘Our times must differ very materially, 
then,” I replied; and looking at my watch, 
I found it indicated 6.30, the time I had 
supposed it was when I left my home. My 
watch had stopped, a thing I had never 
known it to do before. 

** But come in, and let me present you to 
my wife.” 

Your wife!” said I, astonished, never 
having known him to be attentive to any 
lady. 
Yes,’ smiling. Ah, here she comes. 
My dear,”’ he continued, addressing a richly 
attired lady who was approaching the place 
where we stood, let me 

An exclamation, by no means pious, that 
fell from my lips, stopped him at this point 
in his remarks. And well might I use a 
profane expletive. The lady, now his wife, 
was identical with the idol of my affections. 
What would be fame, wealth, anything the 
world could offer to me, without her, dearer 
to me than all else, but whom I had lost 
forever? Gone were the anticipations of 
aught but a future of sadness and desola- 
ting misery. And then, that she, in whom 
I so thoroughly trusted, should prove faith- 
less. Oh! it was a crushing blow! The 
lines of MotherweH rushed to my mind:— 

** As for woman, she can claim 

_ Aname and title all her own—Deceit.” 

Here was a living exemplification of the 
truth of the poet’s words. 

My ‘‘friend,’’ whose restorer to life I 
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4 had been, must have known my long-con- morning light trying to force a passage / 
— tinuing attachment, and had undoubtedly through the curtains. I shook myself onc man 
4 won her from me to himself in some unman- or twice to satisfy my mind that it was all , self 
5 ly manner. So he, too, was false to me. dream, and then entered the room wher ment 
J His ‘“ gift’? was incompetent to make up_ the corpse lay as quietly as when I had last epab 
P for such treachery. In a voice tremulous looked at it. My doubts were dissolved. of hi 
' with ill-repressed passion, I shrieked:— The “gentle girl,” blue-eyes, and » mm °°” 
, ‘* May my eternal curses be ’””—— forth, will become my wife next Thanskgiy. wife 
fi At this instant I awoke, to find the fire ing, profession or no profession.. bled 
nearly burned out, my meerschaum in frag- We have settled that matter. era ¢ 
; ments on the floor, and the first rays of a | 
work 
up b 
phys 
B with 
ing 
; THE CHINESE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES. able 
4 capp 
: Fo a period of thirty-five years the an- mutually antipathetic. The Chinaman wife 
Hy tipathy of the white settlers in the makes not the slightest effort to rise to the fm "° 
; Australian colonies to the presence of the superior level of his new surroundings, but jm 4 
ii Mongolian stranger has been steadily grow- merely transfers his Asiatic mode of living a 
-: ing and manifesting itself in a variety of to the antipodes, congregates in an excl. fm ‘US 
‘unmistakable forms. ‘‘ John”’—which is sive quarter of his own, treats the laws of The 
E ‘the generic name of the Chinaman in the decency and health with sublime eontempt, § 
4 colonies—has to pay a heavy poll-tax before and is content to live in such an abbreviated Me “°°! 
. he is permitted to land; but compliance with space and limited atmosphere that the won- bor, 
4 colonial law in this respect does not always der is how it is possible to sustain life ata) J ™™ 
: avail to save him from popular violence. under these insanitary conditions. He dif i “™* 
" He is not unfrequently hunted-away from fers from immigrants of all other national- Chit 
i gold-fields, and bruised and beaten in ties in another most important and radical taint 
4 towns and cities. He rarely attempts to respect, for, in ninety-nine cases out ofa n 
. retaliate; he takes his punishment meekly; hundred, the Chinaman is not accompanied bens 
. he accepts rough treatment as his appointed by a wife or female relative; and the neces fm ® ® 
q -lot; and he thrives under Caucasian perse- sary consequence of this unnatural state of 9 
Bess ‘eution. Hitherto, however, the antagonism things is that his ‘‘camps” on the gold- sar 
“to the Chinese in the colonies has been of a fields and his “‘ quarters in the cities are 
4 local and personal character; but acrisis has notorious for the immorality prevalent in i 
F suddenly arisen, and the Australians are them. He also introduces, wherever he sigh 
f «now organized and united in their deter- goes, a most insidious form of gambling, by a 
? mined opposition to any further influx of which the young are oftentimes demoralized J ° 
‘Chinese immigrants. Now that Americais and ruined; and he relies with but too much an 
f “legally closed for the next twenty years success on the seductive influences of the ; 
F against the advancing Mongolian host, the opium-pipe to attract European women and me 
4 ‘colonists recognize the imperative necessity girls to his dens, and to keep them theres J” 
i of united action, if it is not to be overrun by captives to this most tyrannical of drogs. - 
E an alien population. All other immigrants come to stay, and to pe 
4 The reasons that underlie the hostility of establish homes for themselves and their 
. the colonists to the Chinese are plain and families; but the average “John” never we 
‘ ' intelligible. Immigrants from all other regards himself as a permanent resident, re 
c countries can be assimilated and welded and invariably hastens back to the Flowery Pe 
4 with mutual advantage into the general Land as soon as he has accumulated a few Th 
oe mass; but the Chinaman cannot coalesce hundreds of pounds in the colonies. ire 
4 with the European, and must of necessity The last and, from the utilitarian stand- wi 
i occupy an isolated position. They possess point, the weightiest count in the indict- al 
i no feelings or tastes in common, and are ment against the ubiquitous Mongolian is 


that he slowly but surely throws the white 


net man out of employment, and secures to him- 
self a monopoly of certain favored depart- 
: ments of mechanical industry. This he is 
“s epabled to do by reason of the singularities 
ae of his life and character, for he can live on 
asmall daily modicum of rice; he Ras no 
Mg wife or family to support; he is never trou- 
“i bled by the demands of conformity to West- 
ern civilization; and he can thus save money 
out of what would be starvation wages to 
the European workman. He is willing to 
work for all hours, and in this manner makes 
up by persistent toil for what he lacks in 
physical strength and stamina as compared 
with his European competitor. Unweary- 
ing industry is ordinarily a very commend- 
able virtue; but to the white man, handi- 
capped as he nearly always is by a home, a 
nan fe Wile, and a family, it is not surprising that 
the the untiring assiduity of ‘‘ John” to the 
but trade of his choice should be regarded as 
ving essentially vicious, and should lead to the 
clu. ogendering of bad blood between the races. 
wot The Chinaman is an unfair and unequal 
opt competitor, an uncompromising alien, an 
sted uncivilized animal, an unwholesome neigh- 
ron. eT, and an impossible colonist. That is the 
tal) jg Sum and substance of the deep-rooted objec- 
dit [ae tious to the threatened multiplication of 
nali- Chinese quarters ’’ and camps” on this 
lical territory. 
ae The Chinese quarter in the city of Mel- 
nied bourne, the capital of the colony of Victoria, 
ie, is situated at the eastern end of a long, 
eof (ag Dartow thoroughfare called Little Bourke 
od Street, from which numerous dark and 
‘are lanes diverge, conducting the ven- 
5 ty turesome visitor away from the familiar 
im sights and sounds of the modern metropolis 
., by into the strange and crowded haunts of the 
‘aed chattering Celestials. The houses in these 
fae “2Prepossessing lanes and alleys are mostly 
the old and decrepit; they constitute the antipo- 
rae deat equivalent to the London slum; but 
Toom is seen to be utilized to the 
-ugs. utmost extent. As many as thirty Chinese 
d to [ge ve been known to find sleeping accommo- 
their (ae “tion in a small apartment which, accord- 
aver ing to European notions, would not be capa- 
lent, ble of comfortably lodging four or five per- 
wer tons. In the matter of economizing space 
few the Chinaman is confessedly facile princeps. 
The number of bunks or sleeping-berths 
mrs With which he can surround the interior of 
dict (dinary room passes comprehension, 


ad; in stereotyped phrase, must be seen to 
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be believed. The atmosphere within these 
extemporized dormitories, it goes without 
saying, is the reverse of pleasant to the nos- 
trils of the casual visitor; but the regular 
frequenters apparently suffer no discomfort, 
and are perfectly at ease amid their noxious 


surroundings. It is a peculiarity of the. 
Chinese that they rarely resent an intrusion 
on their privacy, if such a word is permissi- 
ble in connection with these communistic 
abodes, and the European visitor is thus at 
liberty to enter where he pleases and survey 


. the scene without fear of interruption. As 


a rule, the Chinese evince no recognition of 
the stranger’s presence, maintaining an atti- 
tude of stolid placidity, or at most, giving 
one momentary glance of quiet unconcern. 
They can thus be studied in the act of 
manufacturing furniture and various-house- 
hold accessories for the citizens of Mel- 
bourne—a department of colonial industry 
in which they have almost succeeded in 
gradually elbowing the superior race out of 
the field. They can be watched as they lie 
in their narrow bunks, slowly inhaling the 
intoxicating fumes of the opitm-pipe; or, 
with a look of ecstasy on their pallid counte- 
nances, reveling in those gorgeous visions 
of majestic palaces, tremendous heights, 
and picturesque processions, which the 
narcotic drug conjures up before the mental 
eyes of its slumbering devotees. They can 
be seen in their quaint little eating-houses 
skillfully plying their chopsticks and philo- 
sophically sampling the mysterious viands 
that are concocted by their favorite Celestial 
cook. They can be observed while intently 
interested in their popular game of “‘ Fan- 
tan,’’ when they risk their shillings and six- 
pences on the accidental number of little 
brass tokens that may happen to be covered 
by the presiding genius of the gambling- 
table. Andon Sunday afternoons they can 
be seen, in their hours of relaxation, squat- 
ting in long lines on the curbstone in front 
of their dwellings, and discussing the events 
of the week with a volubility and a unanim- 
ity that make the locality exccedingly lively 
and Babelish. 

As an itinerant hawker of fish and vege- 
tables, ‘‘ John ’’ is a familiar figure all over 
Australia. With his large and heavily laden 
circular baskets suspended from either end 
of the bamboo pole swung across his shoul- 
ders, he ambles along from street to street, 
and generally succeeds in doing a good busi- 
ness with careful, economizing housewives. 
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oa that the Australians are practi- 
dependent on the Chinese market-gar- 
deners for their vegetable supplies, and that 
something resembling a famine in this com- 
modity would probably ensue on their expul- 
sion from the colonies. The first portion of 
this allegation is in a large measure correct; 
but the second by no means necessarily fol- 
lows. The fact is that, for the reasons 
already detailed, the Chinese vegetable- 
growers were able to undersell their white 
competitors, and compel many of them to 
retire from an unprofitable industry. If 
unfair Chinese competition were checked or 
excluded, this industry would simply revert 
to European hands, and the price of vegeta- 
bles to the consumer would undergo a corre- 
sponding but not unreasonable increase. 

On the gold-fields, “John” is detested 
with a widespread bitterness that has fre- 
‘quently found expression in open violence. 
He exasperates the diggers by rarely, if 
ever, searching out gold for himself, and by 
‘coming in vast crowds wherever the white 
man makes a discovery of the precious 
metal. He thus reaps a harvest that he has 
not assisted tosow. He profits by the pio- 
neering enterprise of the European without 
exposing himself to any of its attendant 
risks or dangers He knows by experience 
that, when it has once been definitely ascer- 
tained by the white man that payable gold 
_ exists in a certain spot, there is a very 

strong probability of the surrounding local- 
ity also proving auriferous. He therefore 
spreads himself all over the neighborhood, 
prospects in every nook and gully, collects 
as much gold as he can out of the alluvial, 
and thus deprives the original discoverers of 
no small proportion of the fruits of their 
enterprise. The knowledge that none of 
the gold thus obtained by alien hands would 
be circulated for the good of the com- 
munity at large, but that it would all be 
carefully hoarded up for transportation to 
China, intensified the animosity between 
Caucasian and Mongolian in the mining dis- 
tricts. In the annals of almost every one of 
. the colonial gold-fields, conflicts between 
whites and Chinese are recorded. The most 
memorable of these racial encounters oc- 
curred at a digging called Lambing Flat, in 
New South Wales, when a body of three 
thousand diggers attacked the Chinese camp, 
and-after committing many excesses, burnt 
it to the ground. The aspect of affairs be- 
came so serious that it was deemed neces- 
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sary to despatch the Imperial military force’ 
from Sydney to quell the riot and restore 
order. 

On gold-fields that have been abandoned 
by the whites, either because they appeared 
to have been worked out, or because the 
yield of the precious metal was not suffi: 
ciently satisfactory in European estimatiot, 
the Chinese always make a good living, and 
sometimes secure valuable prizes. They 
enter into possession of the abandoned 
workings, resume operations in their lei- 
‘surely methodic fashion, and are occasion- 
ally rewarded for their perseverance by the 
discovery of a handsome nugget. But “ fos- 
sicking”’ is their favorite pursuit on these 
deserted fields. This consists in slowly and 
deliberately raking over the unsightly heaps 
of upturned earth that are the dismal me- 
mentoes of the white man’s former presence. 
The vigilant eye of the Chinaman detects in 
these hurried accumulations many a minute 
particle of gold, and sometimes a piece of 
quartz studded with the precious metal that 
escaped the observation of his white prede- 
cessor; and there is rarely a day on which 
he does not return to his tent in the evening 
the richer for this process. In traveling 
through the gold regions of Australia, no 
sight is more familiar than the abandoned 
diggings, dotted here and there with the 
patient, plodding Chinese, each bent low 
with his handy little rake, analyzing the 
contents of the white man’s leavings, or 
scrutinizing tbe alluvial deposits in the bed. 
of the neighboring creek. 

The Chinese have a New Year’s Day of 
their own, and they welcome its advent bya 
prodigious discharge of fireworks and a gen- 
eral display of colored lanterns in front of 
their houses. On this annual festive occa- 
sion the Chinese camps and quarters are 
seen in a novel and picturesque dress, the 
repulsive and demoralizing features that 
characterize their every-day aspect being 
rendered much less prominent in the variety 
and liveliness of the spectacle. Many Ev 
ropeans embrace this favorable opportunity 
to study ‘‘ John” in his hour of collective 
gayety, to see him lifted for the moment out 
of his customary animal existence, and in- 
dulging in a mild form of estheticism, to 
gaze upon his eccentricities in illuminations, 
and the vivacity of his interest in the pyro 
technical performances of the festival. Ax 
other annual ceremony whieh usually at 
tracts a crowd of inquisitive spectators, but 
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has nothing in the nature of artistic acces- 
sories to recommend it, is the exorcism of 
the devil from the camp. The spirit of evil 
is away by the vigorous and pro- 
of Chinese drums and the 
shrill wailing of Chinese fifes—a combina- 
tion’ Of aggressive forces which the most 
determined demon could not withstand for 
any length of time. 

Few and far between are Chinese women 
in the colonies; but they seem to be prized 
in proportion to their rarity, and are seldom 
seen in public.. When they do come under 
the observation of the Caucasian eye, they 
are invariably attired in striking costumes of 
several colors, that give them a butterfly 
appearance as they pass on their way 
through the crowd. Sometimes, too, a little 
Chinese child is encountered, with its in- 
cipient pigtail, its miniature velvet smoking- 
cap, its inquisitive almond eyes, and its 
attenuated body enveloped in queerly cut 
garments of the brightest hue. A percent- 
age of the unfortunate European girls who 
have either been betrayed into the hands of 
the Chinese, or have voluntarily entered 
their camps, adopt the fantastic costume of 
the Mongolian female; but the majority of 
these hapless waifs naturally shrink, even in 
this deepest degradation, from an act that 
would seem to imply a total severence of 
the connection with the world of civilization 
without. A few wealthy and cultured Chi- 
nese in the colonies have married white 
women, and these unions have proved mutu- 
ally satisfactory; but it must be borne in 
mind that the cultured Chinaman is a rara 
avis on the great southern continent. Those 
of them to whom that complimentary phrase 
could be truthfully applied might be counted 
on the fingers. In the whole of Victoria 
there are valy two Chinese residents whose 
figures stand out pre-eminently against the 
dark background of ignorance, vice, and 
degradation which the mass of their fellow- 
coumtrymen presents to the general gaze. 
One is) Kong Meng, a wealthy Melbourne 
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merchant, and a master of several lan- 
guages; the other is Cheok Hong Cheong, 
the only Chinese graduate of the University 
of Melbourne, an excellent English speaker, 
and a representative elder of a suburban 
Presbyterian church. In the colony of New 
South Wales only one Chinaman has so far 
attracted public attention, a tea-merchant 
named Quong Tart, who has labored hard 
but unavailingly for the suppression of the 
demoralizing opium trade among his coun- 
trymen. 

In forcing this unholy traffic upon the 
unwilling Chinese at the cannon’s mouth; 
the government of Great Britain becamé 
guilty of a most unwise and mischievous 
proceeding, for which the international cotn- 
plications that are likely to arise out of the 
threatened Chinese invasion of the colonies 
may be in some sense a retribution. But 
however this may be, the latest information 
from Australia leaves no room to doubt that 
the colonists are firmly resolved never to 
allow their territory to be overrun by an 
alien population. They have already be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand of these 
objectionable aliens in their midst, and they 
see clearly that the thousands will gradually 
grow into millions, and eventually outnum- 
ber the European inhabitants, if a strong 
and effective barrier against the teeming 
hosts of ‘China ‘is ‘not raised at the right 
time. The Preniier of Victoria has pithily 
sumimed ‘up the antipodean situation in a 
sentence in his' recent memorandum on the 
‘subject for the information of Lord Salis- 
‘bury: ‘“In the infancy of a nation, the ques- 
tion of race is of paramount importance, and 


‘the issue is therefore raised, whether in the 
‘occupation of this great continent, with all 
‘its possibilities of progress, and its opportu- 


nities of outlet for the surplus population of 


‘Europe, we are to admit hordes of the Mon- 


golian race, or, on the other hand, to reserve 


‘it for those people—our own, or kindred to 
our own—that have led the van of the. 


‘world’s civilization.”’ 


Tue deepest ice that ever froze 

Cari ‘only o’er the river close. 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And ‘flows and cannot cease to flow. 
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daughter of Captain John Mayberry, 
a retired sea-captain, and her father lived in 
one of the best houses in Wrapmere, a small 
village ‘‘ by the sea,’”’ which in summer time 
was much resorted to, both by pleasure- 
seekers and health-seekers; for, besides be- 
ing a very pleasant place, the air was salu- 
brious, being both clear and bracing. 

Captain Mayberry, who was supposed to 
be one of the wealthiest men in the place, 
had retired from business many years be- 
fore; and after living quite alone, in the fine 
house he had built, for many years, with 
only an old housekeeper and a strange-look- 
ing, foreign serving-man (who might have 
passed for the original of Major Bagstock’s 
native,’ so miserable and mortally afraid 
of his irascible master was he), had sudden- 
ly brought home his daughter Alice, who, as 
soon as she had appeared at church, was 
pronounced, by universal acclamation, the 
belle of Wrapmere. 

No doubt Captain Mayberry was a good 
deal astonished and puzzled at his sudden 
accession of popularity at this period. He 
had never made himself very agreeable to 
his neighbors. In a community where 
wealth gives power and position, he had al- 
ways been treated with respect, but it was 


% that distant respect which almost precludes 


the idea of personal intercourse. In fact, 
his townspeople had been so extremely re- 
spectful that one less sublimely self-con- 
acious might have felt himself shunned. 
- But such an idea never entered Captain 
Mayberry’s mind, and he was quite satisfied 
with the awe which he supposed he inspired. 

He had been a good deal ‘‘ put about,” to 
use his own expression, by the necessity of 
bringing Alice home. He knew very little 
about her, and had never comprehended the 
change which years had wrought in her. 

To him she was but the child for whom 
certain moneys must be disbursed. As for 
her affection, or society, or care, those were 
things he had done very well without all his 
life, and they had never entered into his 


only of having his regular habits and sys- 
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LICE MAYBERRY was the only 


m home. 


tematic routine of living disturbed by the 
changes a new inmate would create. 

Twenty years before, his wife had died 
during one of his voyages, leaving her in. 
fant, a few days old, to the care of a widow. 
ed sister, whose house was in an inland 
town about sixty miles distant from W 
mere. Here, on bis return, Captain May. 
berry went to see the infant, and again after 
three years, when he came back from his 
last voyage. And from that time he had 
visited his sister and his child yearly, spend. 
ing one day with them, paying bills, scold. 
ing a great deal, giving a good many con- 
tradictory orders, but taking very little real 
fatherly interest in his motherless child. 

Thus seventeen years of his shore life 
had passed away. He had settled into num- 
berless confirmed habits of self-indulgence, 
and held his two servants in such awe of 
him that they seemed to live, move, and 
breathe only for his comfort, when sudden- 
ly came tidings of his sister’s mortal illness, 
and a summons to her bedside, 

He went, grumbling and swearing a great 
deal more than was good for his soul, though 
oaths were so much a customary form of 
speech with him as to lose. the character of 
intentional blasphemy, and declaring, over 
and over again, that his sister could not be 
really ill, but that it was just.an old woman’s 
whim to get him away from his home at 
this unaccustomed period.. But he found 
her dying. He stopped to attend her fu- 
neral, to arrange her worldly affairs, and 
then as he could not see. what better to do, 
he brought Alice home with him. 

Thus it. was that she appeared in her 
father’s house and at church, and all Wrap- 
mere pronounced her beautiful, and com- 
menced, forthwith, to court Captain May- 
berry in order to make her acquainjance. 

It was autumn when Alice Mayberry came 


acquaintance of everybody mb knowing 
in Wrapmere, and when the festive season 


, commenced, she mingled occasionally in the 


_-more quiet parties of pleasure, 
calculations of the future. He had not 


thought of them in bringing her home, but” 


_Wrapmere, was a gay town for @ country 
one, and patties were frequent, ‘and on® 
scale of splendor which might surprise 6 


Before winter she had.secured \the - 
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dwellers of cities, who consider all magnifi- 
cence monopolized by their own circles. 
But Alice, being in mourning, mingled but 
moderately in these festivities. 

f£ven with this, her father was by no 
means pleased. He had made her useful by 
accepting her offers to mix his ‘ grog,’’ as 
he called the stiff form of punch where- 
with he was wont to regale himself of even- 
ings, and to play at cribbage and backgam- 
mon, his favorite games; so that he missed 
her a good deal. But this he was not will- 
ing to acknowledge, and complained mighti- 
ly of being disturbed by the noise occasioned 
by her late return. i 

Alice was a girl of considerable spirit; 
and, while she had.come home with a firm 
determination to do her duty thoroughly, 
and, if possible, to win her father’s regard, 
she was by no means prepared to submit to 
unreasonable exactions. Her father had 
never treated her as a child. He had never 
done anything for her, except upon compul- 
sion, and had made her heart, already wrung 
by her sad loss, very heavy by the com- 
plaints he had made of the annoyance of 
having a new inmate in his house. So Alice 
determined that she would not yield all her 
youthful pleasures to gratify his whims, 
and she did not. Even Captain Mayberry, 
who was accustomed, with much blustering 
and terrible threats, to carry his points, on 
all occasions, and with nearly all persons, 
found that a quiet, smiling girl of twenty 
could have a way of her own, and pursue it 
too, in spite of him, with the same ease and 
grace that had made his house so doubly 
pleasant, and his neighbors so affable to 
him, without his being aware of the causes 
that worked the change. 

He did not cease to complain, however, 
until he full M1 of gout. Then Alice nursed 
him so patiently and deftly, and was so in- 
defatigable, but firm, that he began to think 
i & very nice thing to have a daughter, 
after ell; and he cast about in his mind for 
some Way to reward her. 

Captain Mayberry was by no means, a 
miserly man, He had wealth, and he had 
always been liberal with his money. But in 

a good deed, he, like many other per- 
sons, very Willingly sought to benefit him- 
self at the samé time. 

Now, as he was recovering from the gout, 
aad looked round his tidy, cheerful room, 
upon the bright face of his daughter, 
#0 thought of the discomforts :hat had sur- 
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rounded him when he had been ill before, 
and the haggard, withered face of his an- 
cient housekeeper, and the scared, bewil- 
dered expression that was wont to rest on 
the dark features of the “ native,’”’ on like 
occasions; when he found that his food was 
so appetizing, and even his medicines so 
much less nauseous, from her hand—he 
could but acknowledge that she was a good 
girl, and deserved reward. ‘ 

He remembered, and he considered it a 
very bright thought, that girls of twenty 
sometimes are sought in marriage. Now, 
Alice was twenty, for he asked her only the 
day before, and it might be that she would 
like a husband. At any rate, somebody 
might wish to marry her, and the best re- 
ward he could conceive of was to find her a 
husband. 

And, while looking out for a suitable per- 
son for Alice’s husband it would be well to 
find a son-in-law who would live with him— 
for he had no idea of ever parting with Alice 
again—and take charge of his affairs. He 
was really getting old, and was so frequent- 
ly ill that it would be quite as convenient to 
have a son to attend to his accounts, and 
look after his property, as it was to have a 
daughter to nurse him, and mix his punch, 
and make his house pleasant. 

But he said nothing of this to Alice, being 
resolved to give her a surprise, and chuckled 
over the fine plan he had formed. Unlucki- 
ly, he had not calculated on the possibility 
that she would be beforehand with him. 

Spring was far advanced before he was 
out again, and able to commence his search. 
And summer deepened before he found any 
person who combined the qualities, or seem- 
ed to combine them, which he had fixed up- 
on as essential. 

Meanwhile, Alice, being left more at lib- 
erty by her father’s improved health, had 
sought out such recreations as were suitable 
to her years and character. No sooner was 
she released from attendance upon her 
father, and able to mingle in the social 


pleasures of the town, than they were freely. 


opened to her. Pretty, and gay, and sweet- 
tempered, and utterly without pretension, 
she was everywhere welcomed and admired. 
And, truth to tell, not only admired, but 
loved and sought, though not won. For 
she had quite sense enough, having been 
admirably trained by her deceased aunt, to 
discriminate between false and assumed re- 


gard, and to read character pretty thorough- 
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ly. Those who sought her because she was 
a belle, or her father’s heiress, soon found 
themselves set aside by a quiet but firm and 
dignified refusal. 

Those who really loved her for herself, 
and there were some of that class, were so 
gently refused that they were willing to re- 
main friends, since they might not be lovers; 
and all were so kindly treated that Alice, 
among her numerous disappointed suitors, 
had not a single enemy. 

But she was not to remain always heart- 
whole. While her father was seeking the 
hnsband he wished to present to her, a 
higher destiny was shaping itself toward a 
suitable consummation. 

Ray Elting was the principal of Wrapmere 
Academy. Richly endowed in all personal 
and mental gifts, he was poor in houses and 
lands and gold. He had expended all his 
patrimony in obtaining the education which 
admirably fitted him for one of the loftiest 
of human vocations—that of teacher. He 
might have entered a profession, but, be- 
lieving himself peculiarly adapted for the 
instruction of youth, he had chosen that for 
his life-work. 

He had been in Wrapmere two years be- 
fore Alice came home. Until then he had 
been entirely devoted to his work, entering 
into it with an enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
which had produced remarkable results, and 
had won him the approval of parents, and 
the almost adoring regard of his pupils. 

Many bright eyes had cast admiring 
glances at him, and he had been pleased to 
look upon beauty. But it was with the eye 
of an artist only, with the pleasure every 
lover of the beautiful feels in graceful 
forms, and lovely expressions, and admira- 
ble coloring. It was not until he saw Alice 
Mayberry that any woman had won from 
him more than a passing admiration. Even 
she did not, until he met her at the quiet 
winter parties we have spoken of, in the 


‘pleasant rambles along the seaside, and in 


the woods that crowned the slope in spring- 
time, and, as summer deepened, talked with 
her in the still calm evenings, when the 
stars shone overhead, and the distant music 
of the sea alone broke the mute pauses 
when their voices were silent. 

Then he learned to love her, how or when 
he knew not, but she had become to him 
more dear than words could tell, long ere he 
had solved the unquiet secret that struggled 


within his heart. And Alice loved Ray Elt- 


ing, and the words were spoken that mage 
the two one, so indissolubly that no human 
power, no space of continents, of seas, or 
of time, could separate them, or destroy a 
union so close and sacred. 

All this time, Captain Mayberry was seek. 
ing the present he wished to make to his 
daughter—her husband, and his steward. 

Among the pleasure-seekers which that 
summer brought to Wrapmere, was one 
whom Alice instinctively detested from the 
instant her eyes rested upon his face, and 
whom her father would have said he as in- 
stinctively admired from the first. 

A man of thirty, polished, suave, brilliant, 
and very handsome, was Arthur Gillespie, 
Keen, wily, unprincipled—the merest ad- 
venturer—but with a stock of assurance and 
a command of expedients the most extraor- 
dinary, he had never been baffled. The 
very day he had arrived in Wrapmere he 
had heard of the captain’s plans (for that 
worthy had not been very discreet), and re- 
solved to be a candidate for the * situation.” 

‘““T am a right handsome present fora 
lady, now am I not, my good fellow ?”’ he 
said to himself, gazing in the mirror that 
very evening, before he retired. And he 
showed his white teeth, as, with a sardonic 
grin, he turned away and laid his scheming 
head upon its pillow. 

This was the man who speedily made the 
acquaintance of Captain Mayberry, who 
flattered him to the top of his: bent, and, ere 
many days were past, had become his con- 
stant visitor. Within a month he had made 
himself so useful to the old man that he saw 
he could not well do without him. So he 
talked of going away, and, when the 
matter was meationed, disclaimed all reward 
for his services, save one, as he hesitatingly 
affirmed, that was so far beyond his deserts, 
and even the highest hopes of one so hum 
ble, that he dared not mention it. 

Captain Mayberry fell into the net, while 
all the time he believed himself: to have 
been warily entrapping his victim. -Having 
progressed so far, the rest was easy, and 
Arthur Gillespie returned to his hotel with 
the father’s promise that Alice should be his 
wife. He had hinted that Alice might.ot 
be so willing to accept him, but the old man 
laughed down the thought as too ludicrous 
to be worth a moment’s consideration. 

Next morning Captain Mayberry offered 
his present to Alice’s acceptance; but, to his 
surprise, found that she was not inclined t 
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receive it, while she was prepared to offer a 
son-in-law to his own. 

The captain was obstinate, but Alice was 
firm. She was accused of ingratitude, and 
replied that she could not be grateful for 
the attempt to force an unworthy stranger 
upon her, when her heart and hand were 
already promised to the best of men, whom 
her father well knew to possess every quali- 
fication that his choice possessed, with the 
additional ones of an excellent character, 
well-known in Wrapmere, and mental capac- 
ity far beyond Arthur Gillespie’s. 

She was ordered to prepare to marry Ar- 
thur Gillespie within the week, and her 
father withdrew to inform his intended son- 
in-law of the manner in which his suit had 
been received. He found him averse to 
such measures. He asked for time, for he 
really admired Alice, and had no desire to 
receive an unwilling bride, even while he 
had learned enough of her character to be- 
lieve that she could not be forced into a 
marriage that she detested. 

But Captain Mayberry was firm. Disci- 
pline must be maintained, he swore, and he 
would not be balked by a headstrong girl. 
The wedding should take place; and, if Gil- 
lespie would not be the bridegroom, another 
should be found who would accept his girl 
and his dollars. Gillespie relented, for he 
had no idea of allowing the prize to escape 
him. 

Before the worthy pair separated, their 
plans were all laid. Alice was to be sur- 
prised into surrender. Nothing was to be 
said to her, but at the appointed time Gilles- 

ig was to come to the house, a clergyman 
if to be im attendance, when they relied 
¢ girl’s astonishment and indecision to 
her a.party to the ceremony. 

But, fortuhately, the “native,” whom 
Captain. Mayberry never considered as a 
human being, was present at this interview, 
and Alice’s winning ways had made him her 
humble friend. He hastened to disclose the 
cruel plot to her, though beyond that he had 
no power to aid her. 

But there was one man who was both 
sttong and wise. To him Alice hastened, 
and When, a few hours later, she sought her 
home, it was with the utmost calmness and 
content. 

_ Qnthe appointed evening, Alice was seated 
inthe drawing-room of her father’s house. 
She was plainly attired in a walking-dress, 
aid her face bore an expression of slight 


anxiety, though without fear. She was, ap- 
parently, reading, but really listening. 

Presently her father entered, accompanied 
by the clergyman of his church, and a mo- 
ment later the “‘ native’’ ushered in Mr. 
Gillespie, who advanced, bowing and smil- 
ing, but evidently not fully self-possessed. 

The clergyman noticed, with an expres- 
sion of surprise, Alice’s dress, and the evi- 
dent absence of all preparation for which he 
had been summoned. But he knew his rich 
parishioner to be eccentric, and said noth- 
img. . 

None of the party observed the slight sign 
given by the native, as he left the room. A 
moment later he returned, followed by the 
housekeeper and a maid, and the circle was 
complete. Gillespie advanced to the side of 
the heiress, the clergyman produced his 
book, and Captain Mayberry, in a voice in- 
tended to be firm, ordered Alice {o stand be- 
side her intended husband, and the minister 
to proceed. 

Alice sat pale, but firm, As the two men 
approached her, she took a folded paper 
from her portfolio, and placed it in the hand 
of the clergyman, but without rising, or oth- 
erwise replying to aught that had been said 
to her. There was a moment’s consultation 
and whispering, and Captain Mayberry, in 
the stentorian tones in which he had been 
wont to hail the maintop in a gale, roared, 
almost in her ear:— 

What does this mean, madam? And 
on what ground are you prepared to deny 
my authority ? Stand up, I say, and receive 
the husband I have provided for you! ” 

“It is quite impossible, father. I have 
already refused Mr. Gillespie; and, if I had 
not, my present position makes it impossi- 
ble that he can ever be my husband.” 

To the surprise of all present, Ray Elting 
at this moment entered the room, and, com- 
ing to Alice’s side, he put her arm in his, 
while she continued:— 

“*Here’s cne, father, who can answer 
your question beiter than I. If the certifi- 
cate of marriage, which the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
sell now holds, has not sufficiently informed 
you of his relation to me, let me introduce 
him as my husband, who is, I cannot doubt, 
quite willing to protect me from further in- 

sult from this creature,’’ turning toward Gil- 
lespie, ‘‘ and from any unreasonable display 
of authority on your own part.”’ 

Ray Elting assented by a bow which in- 
cluded the whole company, and by asking 
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Alice if she was quite ready to accompany 
him home, while Gillespie shrunk away and 
left the house, and Captain Mayberry stood 
speechless with rage and astonishment. 

Before he had recovered, his daughter and 
her husband had left the room, and present- 
ly the wheels of a carriage grated upon the 
gravel without, and they were driving to- 
ward the village street. 

At first, in his impotent rage, Captain 
Mayberry vowed all manner of revenge. 
But two things served to moderate these ex- 
plosions. Alice was of an age legally to 
contract marriage without his consent, and 
he found that he had driven her to this step 
by plotting to-force her into a marriage with 
Gillespie, who, now that he had no longer 
any hope of success, showed himself in his 
true character. 

He refused, however, to forgive his 
daughter, or to receive her in his house; 
and he made a will devising all his wealth 
away from her. This, however, was a poor 
revenge, as Alice had an independence from 
ber aunt, and Ray Elting’s talents would al- 
ways command a competence. 

Captain Mayberry continued obdurate for 
full six months. Then, being laid up with 
@ severe attack of the gout, he was not sorry 
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to see his daughter enter his room and pre. 
ceed to minister to his comfort, just as she 
had done before her marriage. Somehow 
he never understood how she seemed ty 
take precisely her old place in the house. 


hold; and he found that he no longer wa; 


angry with her. 

During his illness his affairs fell into con. 
fusion, and when Alice mentioned that her 
husband would willingly attend to the most 
pressing matters, he assented, not withouta 
certain spasm of reluctant pride. 

By the time he recovered, that had passed, 
and he felt that he could not afford to lose 
either of his children, as in his softened 
mood he now called them. So, by his re. 
quest, they came home tolive. And though 
they laughingly told him that the arrange. 
ment was only to hold during his good be- 
havior, and would not listen to any propoii- 
tion for altering his will, he furtively burned 
it. They were his comfort during the brief 
remnant of his life, and when he died Alice 
found herself quite unexpectedly sole heir. 
ess of his estate. 

His last words were, that his offered pres- 
ent to his child had been of base metal; her 
to him possessed the ring of true manhood. 


O sacred monumental urn, 
Nor vaunted funereal praise, 
Here lures the passer-by to turn 
With mute and reverential gaze. 


No cypress throws quaint shadows here 
Upon some sculptured marble tomb, 

Where rests some one to memory dear, 
Amidst the churchyard’s solemn gloom. — 


But in some unfrequented glade, 
Where fragrant flowers bloom and die, 
And where, beneath the wood’s deep shade, 
In wild profusion ferns lie ; 


Where bluebells with the golden furze, 
The wild-rose and the daffodil, 

With ivy, moss, and countless burrs, 

Lie scattered.o’er the verdant hill ; 


THE WOODLAND GRAVE. 


BY A. M. CARADOC. 


Beside some cool, sequestered stream, 
Shaded from thé stormiy weather, f 
Where the sun’s last lingering gleam ie 
Fades upon the mountain heather,= 


With meadow-slips and cowslips 

And fairest snowdrops may be 
Weeping in the morning dew; 


And where the skylark’s evening song 
Comes floating on the perfamed breeze, 

And woodland music, all day 16ng,’ 
Lingers in the murmuring trees,— 


Just there, beneath that laurel shade, 
‘Where moss and ivy deck the ground, 
The truest, kindest friend is laid,— 
_ ‘My noble, faithful, trusty hound, 
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THE TAVERN IN THE WOODS. 
A STORY OF TERRITORIAL MICHIGAN. 


BY M. QUAD. 


ICHIGAN, as a territory, and even in 
its younger days a State, was a resort 
for some of the most noted criminals of the 
age. Separated from Canada by a river 
which could be easily crossed, a vast wilder- 
ness affording protection to gangs and 
bands, the towns and villages far apart, 
railroads and telegraph lines hardly dreamed 
of, the territory for years contained more 
rogues than honest men. A man could 
commit almost any crime and be safe from 
arrest by crossing into Canada. The officers 
of the law were few in number, were intimi- 
dated and overawed by the rascals, and each 
traveler and settler understood that he must 
look to his own knife and pistol to protect 
himself. 

In the year 1832, my uncle, Silas Wright, 
living in Chenango County, New York 
State, decided to make atrip to Michigan, 
witha view of settling there, he havinga 
family, and being a man of considerable 
means, He was a stout, hearty man, who 
had made igeproperty by hard work, and 
he was just the man who would defend his 
means with his life, if occasion required. 

He reached Detroit without adventure, 
and after spending a day or two in the city 
to make inquiries, he determined to travel 
inte the interior and look up some land. 
He iad abont a thousand dollars with him, 
mosily in bank notes, and he took a friend’s 
war@ing and purchased a pair of double- 
barteled pistols and a good knife. He 
leamied from newspapers and from 
citigens that many lawless characters were 
prowling about the interior of the territory, 
al his preparations were only a matter of 
prudence, I have often heard him tell what 
befell him on his trip, and I now let him 
tell to the reader:— 

“Tieft Detroit in company with a man 
named David Comstock, from Ohio, who 
was in the territory on the same mission— 
to locate himself on a farm. After making 
due inquities, and learning that some very 
choice government land could be found by 
traveling northeast, we took our departure 
foot. It was in September. The roads 
were in bad condition, and we believed that 


we could get along better on foot than with 
saddle-horses, especially as we might have 
trouble to find provender for the beasts, and 
as we would now and then want to leave the 
road, which ran northeast, and was but 
little better than a path. The trees had 
been cut down in some places to make a 
highway thirty feet wide, and again the path 
wound among the trees, so that the passage 
of a vehicle was an impossibility. There 
was not a bridge on the route, and the 
cabins of the settlers were sometimes miles 
apart. All the goods and provisions taken 
in had to be packed on horses or carried on 
the backs of the settlers. 

‘“*Comstock had about five hundred dol- 
lars with him. The money was all in gold, 
in five and ten-dollar pieces, and he had it 
tied up in a handkerchief and thrust into 
his bosom. He was armed with a single- 
barrel pistol only, not having so much as a 
jackknife besides. So far as I could judge, 
he was not the man for an emergency, hav- 
ing but little confidence in his pistol, and 
none at all in himself. He had heard of the 
horse-thieves, counterfeiters and despera- 
does which we should be likely to encoun- 
ter, and we had hardly lost sight of the city 
when he began to express his fears that we 
were unwise in making the trip. 

‘During the forenoon we met several 
hunters and quite a number of settlers, most 
of them on their way to Detroit. Every 
man carried a rifle, most of them a pistol, 
and all were uncouth and savage-looking in 
our eyes. We had started out soon after 


seven o’clock, and despite the bad condition » 


of the path for a share of the way, had made 
a distance of thirteen miles when we sat 
down on a log toeat our dinner. We had 
provided ourselves with dried beef, crackers, 
cheese, and other articles enough to last for 
two or three days, and each one of us had a 
blanket, being warned that we might have 
to depend on ourselves for provisions and 
lodgings. 

‘““We had passed at least two miles 
beyond civilization, and just previous to 
breaking our fast had been told by a traveler 
that we would not find another cabin for 
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five miles. We had seen no land to suit us 
as yet, and were determined not to end our 
trip until we had seen the fine timbered 
country which was said to lie awaiting pur- 
chasers and settlers within two days’ tramp 
of Detroit. 

“ After satisfying our hunger, and while 
I was gathering up and packing away the 
remains of the meal, Comstock discovered 
that his money was not securely tied up, 
and he drew out his handkerchief to_retie 
the knot. He knew that I had money. I 
knew of his gold, and so he did not hesitate 
to unfold the handkerchief and exhibit the 
bright yellow pieces, which looked truly 
tempting in the September sunlight. 

‘**¢ That’s a fair shake of gold fora man to 
carry around in the woods! I hain’t seen 
as much for a year.’ 

‘*We looked up to find a man standing 
within three feet of us—a wicked-looking 
- fellow, with long red hair, red beard all over 
his face, and a pair of eyes which would not 
have been out of place in the head of a wolf. 
He stood leaning on a heavy rifle, and his 
appearance petrified us fora moment. He 
must have been watching us for some time 
from behind some of the large trees, and 
had taken advantage of the moment when 
we bent over the gold to step out and come 
nearer. My hand went up to my breast and 
pulled at the butt of one of my pistols; but a 
devilish smile showed itself in the stranger’s 
eyes. He lifted his rifle a little, and re- 
marked :— 

None o’ that, stranger! I kin put a 
bullet into your eye before you git that play- 
thing half ready to shoot.’ 

*¢¢ Who are you, and what do you want ?’ 
I inquired, considerably excited, and not at 
all liking the fellow’s words and looks. 

“¢ Ez to that,’ he replied, grinning like a 
baboon and lowering his rifle again, ‘it’s 
none 0’ yer business, but I don’t mind tell- 
ing ye. Lar’ called Hank Williams by some, 
an’ others call me what they please. I 
don’t ginerally tell my business to strangers, 
but io this case I ar’ free to say that I goes 
where I likes, comes when I wish, and stays 
ez long ez I car’ to.’ 

‘He laughed as he ceased speaking, and 
his eyes roved back to the gold, which Com- 
stock, in his amazement, had nearly forgot- 
ten and quite neglected. My friend caught 
his look, and was not a minute in tying up 
and stowing away his money. 

*** Land hunters, I s’pose ?’ remarked the 


stranger, after a pause which neither of y 
was inclined to break, anxious as we wer 
to get rid of the man and hoping that he 
would take himself away. 

‘*T replied that we were of that class, anj 
proceeded to make some inquiries of the 
man, realizing that it was more prudent to 
be civil than to exhibit our dislike of his 
presence. I praised the country, remarkej 
on the civility of the pioneers whom we hai 
thus far encountered, and offered the fellow 
our provision bag. 

“** Yes, this ar’ a fine country,’ he re. 
marked, never noticing the provisions. ‘1 
like to tramp with ye for two or three days 
an’ show ye some of the finest land in the 
world, but I’ve got a press of business just 
now, and ye’ll have to excoose me—ha! ha!’ 

**T could not see anything mirthful in his 
remarks, especially as his face grew mor 
wicked as he uttered them; but I made mw 
reply, and he walked off, we continuing to 
watch him until he was hidden among the 
trees. 

‘¢ Comstock was greatly frightened at the 
incident, and was for setting out for Detroit 
immediately, declaring that the man, having 
seen his gold, would follow and murder 
at the first opportunity. While I believei 
that the man’s cupidity had been excited, 
and that he might not hesitate to commit 
murder for the sake of gold, I would no 
listen to Comstock’s idea of going back. | 
argued that we could plunge into the woods, 
make a long detour, and then throw the ma 
off our trail, if he intended following us; « 
we could keep the path and take a run for: 
mile or two, getting among the settler 
again before Williams, as he called himsel, 
could come up. 

‘Talking in this way, Comstock’s fear 
finally vanished, and we started off and m 
for a full mile without a halt. Then, wali- 
ing another mile at a fast pace, we concluded 
that we were safe from pursuit, and at the 
end of the next mile had almost forgotte 
the noonday incident. We were getting into 
a finer country; the road was better defined, 
the settlers’ cabins were more frequent, a0 
Comstock felt quite jolly, boasting that Wt 
could have easily finished off the huater hil 
he attempted a murder. 

‘* My view of the adventure was a mor 
serious one. The hunter was a desperall 
and a villain, I was sure, and I had a belid 
that he would attempt in some way to g# 
possession of the gold on which he had bee! 
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allowed to feast his eyes, I believed he 
would follow us, but did not think he would 
‘dare attempt a murder by daylight, as he 
would naturally have a fear of being de- 
tected, and as he could shoot only one of us 
with his single weapon, leaving the other to 
resist or escape, I made up my mind that his 
effort would be made after dark, at our 
camping or lodging-place, and so imparted 
_ none of my fears to my friend. 

“ About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
came upon a prairie about forty acres in 
extent, and paused for a moment to survey 
it. The hieroglyphics on a tree near the 
path showed that the land had been applied 
for, and we envied the lucky man. We 
were then a mile beyond the last cabin, 
where a woman had informed us that we 
would have the same distance to tramp from 
the prairie before reaching another. She 
had further informed us that four miles on 
would bring us to ‘ The Log Tavern,’ which 
was situated at a spot where ‘ the west road’ 
crossed this one. As I stood leaning against 
a tree looking about, I caught sight of some- 
thing moving out from behind a large oak 
about fifty feet away. Looking sharply, I 
saw a fur cap appear, then a mass of red 
hair, and then the face of Williams! He 
must have seen that my face was turned 
toward him, for he drew his head quickly 
back, and I saw no more of him, though I 
continued looking until Comstock had moved 
on quite a distance. 

“It was now certain that the man was 
dogging our steps. We had failed to elude 
him by our run, and I felt, as I started on 
after my friend, that the villain would shoot 
at one or the other as we moved out on the 
prairie, It I turned about and walked up to 
his hiding-place, he would be sure to shoot 
me; if we kept on, he might pass the oppor- 
tunity by. Thus I reasoned as I followed on 
after Comstock. If you have never experi- 
ented the feeling that an enemy is behind 
ou, prepared to lodge a bullet in your body, 

ving an inclination to do so, and you ex- 
pecting he will do so, you cannot imagine 
how I felt. The chills danced up my spine, 
I felimy hair crawl, my knees were weak, 
aud had G@omstock looked around, he 
would have seen a pale face. I was thirty 
rods or so from the tree behind which I 
knew the villain to be hiding, when the 
feeling became so oppressive that I stopped 
and wheeled about, determined to see if the 
man was in sight. 


‘*The movement saved my life. As I 
wheeled, a bullet cut through the rim of my 
slouch hat, passed close to Comstock, and 
went singing over the prairie. Then we 
heard the report of a rifle, and both caught 
the smoke from the tree. 

My God! who did that?’ exclaimed 
Comstock, his face as white as a sheet. 

**T knew that Williams had tried to mur- 
der one of us, but as he did not make his 
appearance from behind the tree after a mo- 
ment’s waiting, I concluded not to tell my 
friend-what I had seen. 

**< It was a stray shot from some hunter’s 
rifle,’ I replied, as coolly as I could. ‘ We 
had better hurry on.” 

‘* As we turned, about a dozen Indians, 
all on foot, appeared on the further side of 
the paririe, and I knew that we were safe 


‘from a second shot. By hurrying across the 


prairie, we should have a good start of the 
villain, who would not cross until we had 
entered the timber, and we could then 
quickly make the distance to-the nearest 
dwelling. 

‘¢ We had passed the Indians with a mere 
word, and after entering the timber, ran al- 
most every step on the waytothecabin. It 
lacked only an hour to sundown when we 
reached it, and we had made up our minds 
to stop there for the night. Great was our 
disappointment, therefore, to find the door 
nailed up and rude letters on it announcing, 
‘gOne BaCk to ohIG—curse suCh A Coun- 
try!’ The furniture had all been taken out, 
the place had a lonesome look, and at the 
risk of another shot from Williams, I advis- 
ed that we push on to the Log Tavern. 
Comstock was agreed, and just at sunset, 
without having heard or seen our enemy, we 
arrived at our destination. The name given 
the hamlet was ‘Smith’s Corners.’ Beside 
the tavern, which was only a fair-sized log- 
house, there was a sort of trading-post and 
the house of another settler. The whole 
clearing was not over six acres in extent. 
We saw corn and pumpkins growing in a 
field, but the balance of the clearing was 
covered with brush, stumps and logs. A 
dozen Indians stood around the door of the 
trading-post, others were riding away, and 
the scene was wild and savage enough to 
have satisfied the cravings of any romancer. 

‘¢ There was no one present as we walked 
into the tavern, nearly half of which was 
partitioned off as a public room. Benches 
were ranged around the walls, a huge fire- 
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place occupied one end, and a keg of whis- 
key and a pint cup rested on the end of one 
bench. 

*¢ ¢ Hillo, strangers!’ cried a voice as we 
drew up before the fire, for the night was 
quite chilly. ‘Which way did ye come 
from ?’ 

‘*¢T leaped up as I heard the tones, and as 
I turned and caught sight of a red head, a 
face covered with bristles, and two hyena 
eyes, I looked to see where the man’s rifle 
was, believing him to be Williams. The 
same voice, same hair and bristles—it was 
he or his brother! 

“«¢ What’s the matter ?—lost yer power o’ 
answering a civil question?’ continued the 


- man, appearing somewhat put out at our 


astonishment—Comstock having the same 
feeling. 

“««T—I—thought you were some one— 
some one else!’ I replied, finding my voice 
at last. 

“*Halha!l How can I be some one else 


~ and still be Dan Green ?” laughed the man 


—the same ‘ ugh! ugh!’ which Williams had 
uttered. ‘But you ar’ frem Detroit, I 
8’pose, an’ calkerlate that you want to stay 
all night ?’ 

*“*T replied that we so desired, and he 
went toa door and called to ‘Jane’ to get 
supper ready for two. He then threw an- 
other log on the fire, took a drink of whiskey 
and went out, saying that the woman would 
call us when the meal was prepared. 

“<That’s the same man who met us at 
noon!’ whispered Comstock, his hand shak- 


- ing as he laid it on my arm. 


**¢] thought so at first, but he is not,’ I 
replied. ‘This man has a scar across his 
forehead, while the other had none.’ 

** When the man had drunk from the cup, 
he pushed up his cap, and I had caught sight 
of the scar. I had also observed that he 
was shorter and stouter than Williams, and 
felt satisfied that he had a separate identity. 
However, I had made up my mind that the 
pair were brothers! No two men not of the 
same blood could look so near alike, and 
have voices so singularly brutal and unpleas- 
ant. I did not dare to tell Comstock of this 
opinion, as I saw that he was already badly 
frightened. Anything further I feared 
would completely upset him. 

“TI was doing my best to reassure my 
friend, when the woman called us to supper. 
The fare consisted of corn coffee, johnny- 
cake and salt pork, and the appearance of 
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the room was in keeping with it. The wo 
man was tall and stout, her hair cy 
short, her eyes black and ugly, and I dig 
not like her looks in the least. She watched 
us covertly while we ate, and did not » 
much as utter a word. 

‘‘ During the meal I made up my mind 
that we would settle for our supper, and 
leave the house for a night in the woods 
feeling that we should be as safe with the 
wild beasts as with such evil-looking people, 
But as we walked to the door I saw that 
cold, drizzling rain had commenced to fall, 
and the fire felt so comfortable that I dij 
not broach my plan to Comstock. Perhaps 
we were too suspicious, and, being unused to 
the ways of the pioneers, had wronged the 
people about us. I was pursuing this train 
of thought when the landlord came in, re 
plenished the fire, and chatted so civilly 
about the country, the people, the chances, 
etc., that I quite forgot my former suspic. 
ions. 

“ It came to be nine o’clock almost before 
I knew it. One or two Indians had come 
and gone, the atmosphere had grown colder, 
the fire felt more and more comfortable, 
and I was ready to doze as the landlord went 
to see about our bed. He had just stepped 
out, when Comstock gave a cry of alarm, 
his face blanched :— 

“* Look there! Lookat that face against 
the window! ’ 

**T turned quickly about, but could see no 
face—only the panes wet with the rain. 

*¢* Bither the landlord or the man who 
met us in the woods was looking through 
the window!’ said Comstock, as I turned 
again to the fire. 

‘*T was about to ask for further informs 
tion, when the landlord came back and a0 
nounced that we could turn in. He also 
told us that it had been arranged for Com- 
stock to sleep down-stairs, while I was to go 
up-stairs; but my friend at once protested # 
strongly against this that we were both a 
lowed to mount the rough ladder to the loft 
over the barroom, where some skins and 
quilts had been spread down. 

““*We shall both be murdered before 
morning!’ whispered my friend, as soon % 
the landlord had retired. 

‘¢ He then informed me further in regard 
to the face at the window, and was so sure 
he had seen Williams, that I finally agreed 
with him that there might be danger, and 
told him of the relationship which I believed 
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existed between the two men. We were in 
for it, in any case, and the most we could do 
was to prepare for what might happen. 
We looked to our pistols, saw that they were 
jn order, and then agreed to take turns in 
watching, so that the villains could not sur- 
prise us if they meant us harm. Neither of 
us was to undress, but, if not disturbed, we 
could manage to catch a little sleep as we 
were. Purposely or otherwise, the landlord 
had given us not more than an inch of can- 
dle, and this burned out while we were talk- 
ing. 

vO The floor was a loose affair, and the 
light from the barroom fire shone up through 
a dozen cracks. The ladder led from the 
kitchen, was placed about twenty feet from 
our bed, and there was no door above, noth- 
ing whatever to prevent any one from mak- 
ing the ascent. 

“ As I was to take the first watch, Com- 
stock removed his gold from his bosom, laid 
it on the skins, and then lay down. I 
crawled carefully over the floor until I found 
a crack large enough to allow me to have 
quite a view of the room below, and then 
set myself to watch and listen. The land- 
lord sat for a while before the fire, an In- 
dian came in, got some whiskey and went 
out, and after another hour the tavern-keep- 
er covered up the fire and went into the 
other room. Long before this, despite his 
alarm, Comstock had fallen soundly asleep. 
I maintained my place for another hour, 
without hearing the least noise, and then 
wawied over on the bed. Two hours more 
went by, and then, believing that we had 
Umreasonably frightened, and that we 
should not be disturbed, I woke up my 
friend, told him that everything was quiet, 
and consulted him as to whether we should 
not both go to sleep. He concluded to 
wateh for an hour, at least, and I got under 
the blanket and left him sitting up, his pis- 
thin his hand. We had a few words of 
conversation, congratulating ourselves that 
we would safely pass, the night, and then I 
went to sleep. I did not intend to; I meant, 
it My mind, to remain awake, feeling that 
he was the weaker one, but I was tired and 
Worm, and could not resist nature. The last 
I remember was of feeling the man crawl- 


THE TAVERN IN THE WOODS. 


ing toward the head of the ladder, from off 
the bed. 

* After events showed that I slept about 
an hour, when I was suddenly awakened by 
a heavy thud, a loud scream, and I sprang 
up to see a lantern on the floor, a man stab- 
bing at Comstock, who was lying on his 
back, and another coming toward me with a 
hatchet in his hand! 

** What I did, I do not know. The whole 
thing is like a dream. I heard shots, 
shouts, remember of feeling like a wild 
beast, and when I was over my horrible 
nightmare, there were three dead men in 
the loft, and the trader and half a dozen In- 
dians were in the room below shouting and 
yelling. They came up the ladder, took my 
pistols away, helped me down, and then I 
fainted away like a woman, and scarcely 
knew anything until daylight. 

‘¢ There was a horrible sight for me on the 
barroom floor. Comstock, with his head split 
open, and three knife wounds in his breast, 
the landlord, shot twice in the head, 
Williams, his brother, shot through the 
heart—all dead and cold. How I killed the 
men I don’t know. I don’t even remember 
of having my pistols in my grasp. We 
made out that poor Comstock had crawled 
toward the ladder to listen, and overcome 
by his day’s tramp and its exciting events, 
had fallen asleep, to be murdered by the 
plotting rascals as they came up. The wo- 
man had fled, fearing punishmené, and the 
victims were all there. Such an officer as a 
coroner was unknown, and so, after the 
trader had taken a record of my statement, 
three graves were dug in the forest and the 
bodies covered up without ceremeny. The 
gold, and the other personal property of 
Comstock, were handed over to me to for- 
ward to his wife, and at dusk I was in De- 
troit, satisfied to go back home and stay 
there. A month after my return to Chan- 
ango County, I received two hundred dollars 
in gold, that being the reward which the 
territorial officers had offered for the appre- 
hension of Williams, whose real name was 
McCarthy, a notorious desperado who had 
been driven out of Pennsylvania. The of- 
ficers were better satisfied with his death 
than they would have been with his arrest.”’ 
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HOW MISERS LIVE. 


AN is, and always has been, a very 
curious compound. Some men seem 
born to spend, others converse. This has 
been the state of matters from the beginning, 
and the causes originate in the mind of man 
himself; he is their father; his affections 
and will are the faculties which become 
the obedient instruments of the nature we 
call thriftless or sordid. 

The nature of the spendthrift is easily 
understood—at least so it is said; there is so 
much of simplicity and of recklessness in it, 
that we generally identify a spendthrift with 
a good-natured fellow. The miser, on the 
other hand, is an enigma and a mystery. 
He is one of the anomalies and absurdities 
of nature. Dickens with his pen and Ange- 
lo with his brush have portrayed to our 
minds their ideal miser. Money is his sole 
aim; the man within him and the world of 
humanity around him are but as dust and 
rubbish compared with his golden pieces; 
for the miser seldom takes paper in lieu of 
hard cash. 

But we must not despise the miser indis- 
criminately; let us rather attempt to lift some 
of them at least from the degraded position 
they have always occupied in the public 
mind. It may never have occurred to our 
readers that the desire to be philanthropic 
has induced some men to become misers. 
Nevertheless, this is the case, although we 
may not have had frequent opportunity of 
verifying this experience. Thus, when 
Bethlehem Hospital, London, was built, a 
wretched miser of the East End gave a sub- 
scription of one hundred pounds. When 
the collectors called at his residence, they 
found him scolding a servant for\throwing 
away a match which had not becaharaea at 
both ends. To him, the waste of this match 
was a worse blow than the giving\away of 
such alargesum. Gurgot, of Marseilles, was 
another confirmed miser; every onefin the 
city knew him, and it is not exaggeration to 
say every one hated Wim for his sordidness. 
Yet, we know from his will that he scraped 
together ten thousand pounds in\ order to 
furnish the poor of his native towh with a 
good and cheap water-supply. 

Every class of the community Supplies 
subjects for the miser list. This at first 


sight appears strange. Suppose we take the 


nobility and clergy—classes which we would 
fancy should be free of such sordidness; and 
we find that even amongst these the malady 
is very rampant; indeed, the nobility have 
supplied, and do supply, most of the miser 
tribe. There have been few soldiers like 
the first Duke of Marlborough, and yet he 
was a very sordid individual. To save six. 
pence for carriage hire, he would walk, 
when an old man, from the public rooms in 
Bath to his hotel, in all kinds of weather. 
He died worth one million sterling, which 
he left to his grandson, Lord Trevors; his 
bitterest enemy. 

There seems to be a certain irony of fate 
in the miser’s pains to collect money, for 
generally the produce of his mean and spar- 
ing living falls into the hands either of 
thriftless sons or bitter foes. In spite of 
the knowledge of this, the poor miser grasps 
and gathers together all he can lay hands 
upon, thus adding day by day to his physical 
and moral ruin. The life of Vandille more 
than justifies this statement. This man’s 
food consisted of bread and milk, with the 
addition of a glass of sour wine on a Satur- 
day; his religious mite was one farthing per 
week, and at his death he left eight hundred 
thousand pounds to the kings of France. 

One redeeming feature of the miser’s 
character is that he generally suffers the ef- 
fect of his sins himself. He does not punish 
others. One exception to this rule is the 
life of Audley, who flourished in England 
during the Commonwealth. The miser 
started life with two hundred pounds, which 
sum he lent out to the sons of cavaliers and 
to clerks, ata high rate of interest. His 
whole life was one of cunning and disrepv- 
table craft, and by such means he accumv- 
lated four hundred thousand pounds, which, 
however, reverted to the government. 

The keen and earnest craving for money 
does not belong to individuals only; it has 
eften been characteristic in the life of ne 
tions. The tulip mania of Holland in 1634 
surpasses every other illustration we are 
able to cite. Such was the rage for tulips 
that they rose to enormous prices. To pos 
sess tulips was to be rich. One of these 
flowers, named the Admiral Liefken, wa 
worth at market value four thousand four 
hundred florins; and the Semper Augustus 
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prought five thousand five hundred florins. 
If another mania should arise, would not 
there be found thousands of men and wo- 
men thronging to swell the sordid contin- 
gent? Such incidents as these show that 
running through the whole of society there 
isan undercurrent of sordidness, which be- 
comes direct and strong when once the 
floodgates of public opinion open their fold- 
ing leaves. There may be a difference in 
degree between the confirmed miser and 
those men who delude and are deluded by 
tempting baits, but .the cases are of the 
same kind. 
* The miser is very often unconscious of 
his meanness, and even rejoices when he 
sees any other man display the same quality. 
The biography of Dicheeus Dichznus shows 
this conclusively. This person was a des- 
cendant of the Byzantine monarchs; but their 
spirit of lavishness was in no way inherited 
by him, for during his lifetime he managed 
by niggardliness to raise the value of his pos- 
sessions to many thousands of pounds. The 
great question of his life was, to whom 
should he leave his money? This problem 
was solved for him by means of a rather 
curious incident. A distant relative of his 
sent him a letter written on an inch of pa- 
per. This was enough; the miser seemed to 
see in his absent friend a fitness which fully 
warranted him in making this apparently 
thrifty person his heir. 

The habits of the miser are peculiar in the 
extreme. The Rev. Mr. Jones, of Blewbury, 
may serve us fora pattern. With a stipend 


of fifty pounds per annum, and blessed 


with a fortune amounting to two hundred 
pounds, he left at his death the sum of ten 
thousand pounds. For forty years he was 
rector of Blewbury, and during that long 
period only one person was known to have 
sat at his festal board. He never had a fire 
lit in his house, and as for servants, the 
very thought of them was enough. During 
winter nights, he used to go to the houses 
of his parishioners, in order to keep himself 
from suffering from cold, rather than light a 
fire at the rectory. 

When the miser dies, his possessions are 
often found in the most out-of-the-way cor- 
ners. Mr. and Miss Dancer are reputed to 
have been the most noted misers of the 
eighteenth century. To tell all their habits 
would be interesting, but rather tedious; let 
the manner in which they kept their money 
suffice. Their fortune amounted to twenty 
thousand pounds, which sum was stored 
away thus: two thousand five hundred in an 
old jacket nailed to the manger of their 
stable; notes amounting to six hundred 
pounds were stowed away in an old teapot; 
and many old jugs filled with gold and silver 
were hidden away in the stable loft. The 
chimney gi¢lded two thousand pounds. In 
this dirty place there were nineteen holes, 
each of whi¢h held a sum of money. 

There is without a doubt a very complex 
nature in the man or woman thus addicted 
to grasping; but the facts and phenomena 
are so varied that it is difficult to place them 
under any fixed principle. 


HOW THINGS GO RIGHT AND WRONG. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


how easily things go wrong! 

A sigh too much or a kiss too long, 
And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Alas! how hardly things go right! 

*Tis hard to watch on a summer night, 

For the sigh will come and the kiss will stay, 
And the summer's night is a winter’s day. 


And yet how easily things go right, 

If the sigh and kiss of the winter’s night 
Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray 
That is born in the light of the winter’s day. 


And things can never go badly wrong 

If the heart be true and the love be strong; 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain, 
Will be changed by the love into sunshine again. 
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what shall I be at fifty, should nature 
keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter when I am but 
twenty-five?’”’ 


I quote drearily, as I throw off my shabby 


“hat and sink into one of the old schoolroom 


chairs. 

*“‘ A toothless old crone, and inmate of a 
home for decayed gentlewomen,”’ says Dick, 
our youngest born, as he tries to overbal- 
ance my rocking-chair. ‘‘ Now if you were 
a@ governess in a novel, they would rave 
about you, call that peculiar hair of yours 
a ‘golden glory,’ your eyes—which, by-the 
by, are not bad, as eyes go—‘ twin stars,’ 
and your mouth ‘ simply sweet.’ ”’ 

At this juncture I make a frantic effort to 
catch Dick, but he eludes me, and continues 
calmly :— 

“As for your figure—well, I must say I 
rather like it myself. You seem to have the 
regulation amount of flesh without being 
stout. As for your hands and feet ”»—— 

“ Dick,” I exclaim, with dignity, ‘‘ when 
you have quite finished your own judicial 
summing-up of my charms, I wish you 
would go and endeavor to enhance your own 
little by getting washed.” 

time for such frivolity as washing,” 
says Dick, as he retires to meditate upon 
some of his endless schemes for tormenting 
old Miss Merton, our next-door neighbor. 

We have people living on either side of 


* us, we Fairfaxes, for we live in a highly 


respectable but not fashionable suburb of 
the uninteresting town of Slateton, and the 
nature of our neighbor’s dinner is easily 
guessed from our own humble tenement. 

“ Girls,”’ I say, turning to my two sisters, 
Alice and Emily, ‘I really think 1 must be 


the most objectionable creature on the face . 


of the earth! No one seems to want me for 
@ governess; everyone appears to have 
*made arrangements’ with some other lady; 
and I am weary of the whole thing!” 

This remark is received with a look of 
mild surprise by my two sisters, who con- 
tinue their stitching in a most aggravatingly 
contented manner. And yet why should 
they not do so? For it is rather important 
work—Alice’s trosseau, in fact—of infinitely. 


THE LASS THAT LOVED A SOLDIER. 


BY MAURICE CAREW. 


more importance, certainly, than the pas- 
sionate outcries against fortune indulged in 
by their younger sister. Besides, they can- 
not understand my discontent with things in 
general; for them destiny seems mildly pro- 
pitious. Alice is engaged to a young doctor 
of Slateton, and Emily to our curate—both 
good, hard-working fellows, who, I imagine, 
will make capital! husbands for my two 
placid sisters. Alice and Emily are twins, 
both good-tempered, amiable girls, five years 
my senior, to whom their sister Leslie ap- 
pears as an enigma hardly worth studying. 
I sigh as I look at them, and continue to 
tilt my rocking-chair perilously far back, in 
my endeavor to catch a glimpse of the dingy 


. square in which we live. I see a few smoke- 


blackened brick houses frowning down ona 
still smokier square garden, which on this 
October evening looks drearier and gloomier 


‘than ever. 


Presently I give my rocking-chair an un- 
usually powerful roll backward, and in my 
endeavor to right myself, clutch frantically 
at Alice’s arm. Over goes the chair, how- 
ever, and with it myself, a tumbled heap of 
blue serge and golden hair, with two blue 
eyes sparkling with laughter. 

“Leslie,” says Emily, reprovingly, ‘‘ you 
are really the most hair-brained specimen of 
a girl of nineteen that I ever saw!” 

I pick myself up, apologizing faintly be- 
tween my peals of laughter. 

Yes,’’ continues Emily, it is indeed a 
mystery to me how you can still be amused 
with such very small things. As for your 
disappointment at not finding some suitable 
engagement, why go out as a governess at 
all? Why not marry Tom Shirley, who you 
must know simply adores you?” 

“Oh,” I say, decisively, “‘I like Tom 
Shirley very much, and we are capital 
friends; but he is not the kind of man I 
shall marry. If ever I get engaged, it must 
be to some one who—— But there—what 
is the use of speculating about the quailifica- 
tions of such a very problematical personage 
as my future husband? I shall most prob- 
ably, as Dick remarks, develop into a de- 
cayed gentlewoman, and end my days in aD 
almshouse.”’ 
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“flow absurd you are, Leslie!” remarks 
Emily, with dignity. ‘‘ Why should you go 
into an almshouse ? ’’ 

« Well,” 1 say, meditatively, ‘‘ it seems to 
me that father is getting poorer and poorer. 
I heard him say the other day that there 
was less demand than ever for scientific 
articles in the Atlas; and you know he 
never seems to have any briefs at all. I 
think there ought to be a law to divide all 
briefs among the whole of the barristers in 
the country. Why should some have heaps, 
and others—clever men like father—none at 
all ? ” ’ 

“I say, girls,” breaks in Dick, entering 
the room, “‘ the inner man warns me that it 
must be tea-time. And here is the gov- 
ernor coming round the square.” 

Hearing this I dash up-stairs, fling off my 
hat and jacket, and rush down to meet dear 
old father. How worn and weary he looks 
to-night—as indeed he does every evening; 
and yet he never by any chance complains! 
He seldom fails to have a smile for his girls, 
and, as I always imagine, a specially tender 
one for his scapegrace Leslie. He has had 
ahard life of it, struggling from his youth 
against genteel poverty—at one time on a 
fair way to prosperity, till he fell in love 
with a proud, handsome woman, our mother. 
Then indeed his real troubles commenced; 
the daughter of a wealthy Manchester cot- 
ton-spinner, accustomed to spend almost as 
much money as she chose, I suppose even 
the social advantage of being the wife of 
Reginald Fairfax of the Inner Temple could 
not compensate for a decidedly straitened 
income. 

We children were too young to know 
exactly how it happened; but things seemed 
to go from bad to worse, until at last our 
mother ¢ied, Her father failed some years 
afterwards, and our income decreased con- 
siderably in consequence. Then it was that 
we were recalled from our school at Asni- 
eres, and we began to realize how poor we 
really were. 

Father smiled a somewhat wintry smile at 


a governess, but as he did not say anything 
against it, 1 determined to try my luck. 
Alas, no one seemed to want exactly what I 
could teach, though I could speak both 
French and German fluently, having learnt 
both in the dear old convent school at Asni- 
eres. My strong point, however, was music, 
_Which I loved with my whole soul. As for 
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the idea of his independent Leslie becoming ~ 


my voice—well, our old professor used cer- 
tainly to get very excited about it, and 
declare it to be lovely. 

‘*Here’s a swell-looking letter for you,. 
Leslie! A crest as big as a saucepan-lid!”? 
says Dick the next morning, as he holds out 
a fashionable-looking envelope. 

I seize the missive eagerly, for possibly it 
may be an answer to my advertisement— 
someone at last desiring to enlist my valua- 
ble services as governess to her children. 
It proves to be what Iimagined. The letter 
begins somewhat stiffly, and enumerates the 
duties the writer’s governess will have to 
perform; then goes on to speak of the mode 
of life she will lead, and concludes with the 
mention of a decidedly liberal salary. On 


the whole, the tone of the letter is kindly 
encouraging. 


“H’m,” I say, meditatively, let me sge. 


Six children, eldest fourteen—country life— 


music a specialty!—eldest daughter, aged 


nineteen, will require singing lessons. 
Means pretty hard work, of course; but 
after all, I think it is worth trying for. Let 
me see—call at No. 4 Hobart Square, be- 
tween three and four Pp. M., on Wednesday. 
Why, that is this afternoon, and I shall 
have to take the train up to town! ”’ 

“Dear me, Leslie,” cried Emily, from 
behind the tea-urn, “‘ has your letter placed 
you above the mundane consideration of 
breakfast ? 

““ Oh, I forgot!” I say, hastily swallowing 
my tea and toast. ‘It’s a letter from a 
Mrs. Germaine, who wants a governess; and 
I am to call upon her to-day.” 

A few hours later I am hurrying from the 
railway-station in the direction of Hobart 
Square. 

I find No. 4 au imposing-looking house, 
and for a moment am seized with a wild 
desire to run away. I conquer this undigni- 
fied impulse, and knock resolutely. 

Presently I am ushered by a quiet man in 
livery into the library. A bright fire is 
burning in the grate, throwing ruddy 
gleams on the rich bindings of the books 
that line the walls. It is not a particularly 
characteristic room, I think, though every- 
thing is very comfortable; and as my eyes 
fall upon a litter of magazines and books 
half cut, 1 am convinced that it is a room 
regularly used. { 

My meditations are interrupted by the 
entrance of a rather small, graceful woman 
clad in a trailing tea-gown of gray satin, with 
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a flowing front of dull amber, half covered 
with steel net. 

** Good-afternoon, Miss Fairfax,’’ she says 
pleasantly, holding out a small, white hand. 

“* Good-afternoon,” I reply, brightly, my 
embarrassment disappearing as I look into 
Mrs. Germaine’s kind face and feel her 
reassuring hand-clasp. 

An hour later I rise to take my leave, and 
Mrs. Germaine says:— 

Well, Miss Fairfax, I think we may 
consider the matter arranged.” 

Presently I find myself again in the street, 
conscious that the die is cast, for 1 am to go 
down to Wrayford, Mrs. Germaine’s country 
residence, in a fortnight from to-day. 

I have only just time to replenish my very 
scanty wardrobe with the garments I deem 
necessary for a plainly-attired governess, 
before the day actually arrives which is to 
see me launched upon my new career. 

“* Alice,” I exclaim, ruefully, raising a 
flushed face from my trunk, into which I 
am endeavoring to stow my “little all” in 
the way of clothes, ‘‘ I suppose two evening 
dresses are enough fora governess? I have 
had my black lace one nearly three years; 
but I dare say it will-look all right. What 
do you think?” 

“Oh, I think you look very well in it, 
_ dear. And at night black doesn’t look rusty, 

you know.” 

** And your white crepe dress is really very 
pretty,” interposes Emily. ‘I don’t think 
I ever saw you look so nice as when you 
tried it on the other evening.” 

“Well,” I observe, drily, ‘‘1 don’t sup- 
pose I need bother myself at all about look- 
ing nice, for no one ever notices what gov- 
ernesses have on! ”’ 

At length my farewells are said, and Dick 
actually rushes out of the room to hidea 
tear, but reappears in time to throw a very 
much down-at-heel old shoe after the cab as 
_father and I are driven off to the station. 
-When the train starts I catch a glimpse of 
father, waving a last farewell, with an en- 
couraging smile on his dear oll face, and I 
feel an insane desire to give up all self-con- 
‘trol and have a good cry. I suppress my 
sobs with an effort, and turn my thoughts 
towards the new life that is opening for 
me. 

My meditations are interrupted by the 
guard announcing our arrival at Wrayford. 
I jump out quickly, feeling somewhat 
‘cramped after my four hours’ journey, and 
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am soon giving the porter directions about 
my trunk. 

The train steams out of the station, and | 
am left standing on the platform, a solitary 
little figure enough in my long soft gray 
coat and dainty gray hat. 

I look round anxiously to see whether 
there is anyone to meét me; but there is no 
sign of any vehicle, except a hand-cart fas- 
tened to the station-master’s garden palings. 

“What shall I do?” I reflect, ruefully. 
‘*T wonder whether Rufford Hall is within 
walking distance!” 

The porter answers all my inquiries with 
ready politeness. 

** Rufford Hall, miss? Oh, yes, miss; ’tis 
a matter of about six miles.” 

‘Can I get a cab or anything?” I in- 
quire, hopefully. 

“No, miss; leastways, no one has ever 
asked foracab at this station before, and 
there isn’t such a thing in the village.” 

* All right,” I say, brightly. ‘I will 


_leave my luggage to be sent for, so please 


put it in the office.” 

** Yes, miss. Thank you, miss,’ as I slip 
something into his hand. ‘‘ You just walk 
straight on down yonder lane for about two 
miles, then turn to your right and you wil 
see the roof of Rufford Hall between the 
trees. It’s about three mile further after 
that, miss.”’ ; 

The delight of this walk will remain in my 
memory till the day of my death, Oh, the 
glorious country scents and sounds; the high 
banks covered with blackberry bushes glow- 
ing in their autumn dress of brilliant red 
and yellow, alternating with green and 
brown; the scarlet hips gleaming brightly 
among the bare branches of the dog-rose! 
To a town-bred girls like myself all these 
things are delightful beyond expression. | 
climb up the bank and gather a great bunch 
of the brilliant red berries, fasten them ip 
my gray coat, and then trudge on, sincerely 
glad that no carriage has been sent to fetch 
me. ‘Perhaps they did not expect me 
to-day, or perhaps”—— My conjectures 
are stopped abruptly by the sound of rapidly 
approaching footsteps, mingled with half 
muttered imprecations. I stand still, to 
yi er to do anything but listen. 

sently aman crashes down the bank 
at my side, flinging his gun from him as he 
descends. A loud report follows. I expe 
rience a sensation of falling miles down 4 
dark abyss; then I lose consciousness. 
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I awake to hear, as in a dream, a voice 
saying softly :— 

“Pretty child! The scoundrel—to let his 
gun go off like that! What lovely hair, and, 
by Jove, what eyelashes! How deadly pale 
she is, though! Good heavens, can I do 
nothing to restore consciousness? Ah, my 
flask seems to have effected a little good 
this time! She will open her eyes presently, 
and then I must not keep her in my arms 
any longer, I suppose. Gordon L’Estrange, 
you area fool! What possible satisfaction 
can it be to you to hold this little girl in your 
arms ?” 

At this I open my eyes and feel feebly for 
my hat, which has evidently fallen to the 
ground; my hair, too, seems disordered, for 
it is lying in bright masses over the arm of 
adark shooting-coat, on which my head is 
resting. 

“T hope you feel a little better,” says a 
deep, manly voice. 

“Thank you,” I reply, with a forced 
smile; ‘I am all right now,” struggling 
to rise as I speak. 

“ All right, indeed! ’’ says my companion, 
drily, “I hardly see how that can be with 


‘. some shot in your shoulder! Poor child!” 
the he adds, as a sharp twinge of pain causes me 
ter to fall back upon my former resting-place. 


“Do not attempt to raise yourself up again, 
please—indeed, I must be obeyed.”’ 

I see,a certain sternness about his firm 
mouth;”“which is shaded by a thick brown 
moustache; but there is a tender light in 


a the speaker’s dark gray eyes which makes 
ad me lower mine—I scarcely know why. 
ntly “How did it all happen?’’ I inquire, 


faintly, as the perplexing aspect of my posi- 
tion is foreed upon me. 
“Oh, we caught sight of a famous. poacher 
—Iugram and I—and of course gave 
chase. He must have dashed through the 
hedge where you were standing, and let his 
gun go off as he fell—confound the fellow! ”’ 
“But I must get to Rufford Hall, and it 
is growing dark,” I urge, anxiously. “I 
really am afraid I cannot walk. What shall 


halt (a (40?” I moan, piteously; and my eyes are 

too Man ‘led with tears as I raise them pleadingly 
to my companion’s face. 

nank “Poor little child!’? he murmurs, ten- 


derly. “‘ Don’t trouble about that. I have 
sent Ingram for the easiest carriage he can 
find at my place; then we can drive you 
over to Rufford Hall. I am afraid he can- 
not get here in less than half an hour,’’ he 
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says, gently, “‘and you must be in such 
pain, child!” 

“Oh, it is not so very bad!’ I declare, 
bravely. ‘‘ And I think I could sit up.” 

‘*T wish. you could,” says my companion, 
“but I have put only a rough bandage 
round your shoulder, and am afraid, if I 
move you, the wound may begin bleeding 
again.” 

So I am compelled to lie quiescent in this 
stranger’s arm in the gathering twilight of 
the October evening. Then somehow—how 
it happens I do not exactly know—I find my- 
self telling my companion all about my for- 
lorn arrival at the station, my future posi- 
tion at Rufford Hall, and a good many de- 
tails of my life beside. Had any one pre- 
dicted that morning that before night I 
should be recounting our family difficulties 
to an utter stranger, I should have repudi- 
ated the idea with scorn. And yet here am 
I, Leslie Fairfax, telling my troubles to a 
man of whose very name I am ignorant and 
whom a couple of hours ago I had never 
seen. 

** And so,” I say gravely, ‘‘I resolved to 
be a governess, because, you see, one can 
generally earn money in that way without 
having any very startling talents.” 

In the pause which follows I fancy I hear 
something like a muttered ‘“ Poor little 
child!’ and the arm that encircles me tight- 
ens its protecting clasp. 

“*T thought once of being a hospital nurse, 
and even went so far as to pass an examina- - 
tion in bandaging and things. Oh, dear,’’ 
I say ruefully, ‘‘ what a pity it wasn’t some 
one else who was hurt—you, or Mr.—Mr. 
Ingram—then I could have bandaged you up 
in my most scientific manner! ” 

‘Thank you,” says my supporter, raising 
his hat with his disengaged hand. ‘‘ So you 
would like to transfer your wounded shoul- 
der to me?” 

“Oh, no,” I exclaim confusedly—* I 
didn’t mean that exactly; but 

‘**T wish you could arrange the exchange, 
child; it seems too cruel to see you suffer 
like this. But hark! I believe I hear the 
sound of wheels; it must be Ingram at last! ’” 

I fancy I hear a half-regretful sigh asa 
cheery voice calls out through the evening 
dusk 

** All right, L’Estrange! I’ve got the vie- 
toria and no end of cushions, so the lady 
will be as comfortable as possible in the cir- 
cumstances.” 
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. 1 am lifted carefully into the carriage by a 


‘pair of strong arms, settled among the lux- 


urious cushions, and then the order is given 
to start. Slow and comparatively easy as 
the movement is, it seems to send a racking 
pain through all my limbs. The events of 
the past few hours seem fading into a 
dream, when suddenly the agonizing move- 
ment of the carriage ceases, and we emerge 
from the gathering darkness into a flood of 
brilliant light; eager questioning eyes gaze 
into mine, and expressions of dismay and 
pity mingle vaguely with the network of my 
dreams. 

I awake to find myself in a pleasant bed- 
room; a cosey fire is burning on the tiled 
hearth, the bright autumn sunlight is 
streaming through the low wide window on 


_ “to the dainty old-fashioned flowered hang- 


ings of the bed on which I am lying. I 
wonder dreamily why I am here, and try to 
raise myself on my elbow to get a more 
comprehensive view of my surroundings, 
but fall back again with a low cry of pain. 

Someone glides softly to the bedside and 
pours something into a glass; then 4 low 
voice says kindly :— 

“ Drink this, my dear, and don’t try to 
exert yourself, or you will disturb the band- 

” 


I obey mechanically, and then sink back 
exhausted upon my pillow. 

“Thank you,” I say, faintly, surprised at 
my own weakness. ‘‘Oh, I remember—I 
hurt my shoulder! Let me see—oh, ever so 
long ago, wasn’t it?” 

** You must not talk, child,’’ says the soft, 


‘yet authoritative voice once more, “‘ but try 


to rest as much as possible; those are the 
doctor’s order.” 

*¢ But please,’”’ I demur, impatiently, ‘‘ do 
tell me where I am and what has happened.”’ 

‘You met with an accident; a gun went 
off, and Major L’Estrange ‘prought you 
home to us.” 

yes, I remember,’”’ I murmur, al- 
most inaudibly, my eyes resting upon the 
figure at my bedside. 

I am still wondering dreamily who she is, 
when the grave eyes meet my look of in- 
quiry, and she says with a smile, as though 
reading my perplexity in my face:— 

“Tam Miss Lister, Mrs. Germaine’s sis- 
ter. I saw you brought home yesterday. 
My sister and the children have been called 
away suddenly to see Mr. Germaine’s 
mother, who is dangerously ill. We tele- 


graphed to you, but there must have beg, 
some delay in the delivery of the m 

as you evidently did not receive it in time. 
That is why the carriage was not sent to the 
station, and that indirectly is the cause of 
your suffering, my poor child!” 

After a delightfully refreshing sleep, I am 
awakened some hours later by a gentle tap 
at the door; my quiet nurse opens it, and 
enters with a huge bunch of glorious Man. 
chal Niel roses in her hands, which sh 
places upon my bed. 

‘* How beautiful! ” I exclaim, rapturously, 
burying my face among their perfumed 
petals. ‘* What conservatories Mrs. Ger. 
maine must have to be able to grow such 
roses in October! ”’ 

‘They are not from Mrs. Germaine’s hot- 
houses,”’ says Miss Lister; Major L’Es. 
trange sent them. You will not of course 
remember, but it was he who brought you 
home last night.”’ 

I turned my glowing cheeks to the flowen, 
and say quietly :— 

‘It was very kind of him to think of me.” 

I get well so rapidly under Miss Lister's 
careful nursing that I am soon allowed to go 


out for a short walk every afternoon. 0n 


my return from one of these expeditions, 
Miss Lister puts a dainty basket of stephs 
notis into my hand. 

‘*Major L’Estrange brought them for 
you,’’ she says; ‘‘ he drove round here o 
his way to the station. He is going » 
North for a few weeks, I believe.” 

‘**Going away!” I murmur drearily tomy- 
self, as I walk listlessly to my room; thea 
with a quick sigh I stifle my regret and tr 
to turn my thoughts to my new life. 


Three months have passed away sinc 
Mrs. Germaine and the children returned, 
and now I[ have quite settled down into th 
routine of governess life. There is plenty 
to do, of course, and the schoolroom gets 
monotonous at times; but the children ar 
dear little things, in spite of their rather 
high spirits. Their penitence when | am 
compelled to scold them makes me laugh 
sometimes, and even their faults are of that 
kind which one can easily condone. 

“Yes; I get on capitally with the litte 
ones,’’ I say reflectively, as I gaze into the 
achoolroom fire—the children have gone 
bed, and I am alone in my small domain. 
“ How much better off I am than most gor 
ernesses! The children like me, and, as for 
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Madge—why, what a dear girl she is! It is 
really a pleasure to give her singing lessons.”’ 
My reflections are interrupted by the door 
being thrown open and a bright voice saying 
ly:— 
a A soir, my dear Miss Fairfax! All 
alone in your glory? What a solitary little 
figure you look in your gray gown, sitting in 
the firelight! Do come down-stairs this 
evening—there’s a dear! We have only old 
Mrs. Leighton and her son to dinner.” 

“No, thanks, dear,”’ I say, smiling; ‘‘I 
really must practice this evening. I have 
been down in the drawing-room two nights 
this week already. I must get some work 
done some time, you know. Besides, I 
must write the addresses of those invitations 
for your mother.”’ 

“Qh, for this day fortnight!” cries 
Madge. ‘‘ May I see the list?” 

I hand it to her, and my eyes rest admir- 
ingly upon the well-shaped head, the wealth 
of black hair, the dark eyes fixed attentively 
upon the paper. Her dress of olive plush, 
falling in long straight folds, set off her 
rounded figure to perfection, and she looks 


) go as she stands there in the firelight what she 
On really is—a healthy, pretty, bright English 
Ons, maiden, Presently her eyebrows pucker 
crossly. 


“Oh, bother—mother is going to invite 
that horrid’ Miss Harcourt! I can’t bear 
her, She is supposed to be fascinating, and 
all that kind of thing; but she has such a 
way of trying to force her charms upon 


my: onel 

thea “Come, Madge,’’ I remonstrate, ‘‘ don’t 

| try beso uncharitable! It is not Hike you at all, 
dear, to be unkind! °’ 

“Tcat’t help it; Miss Harcourt is a horrid 
thing—so there!’’ and gathering up her 
ned, HS trailing gown, Madge runs lightly from the 
othe HE room, first pausing at the door to say. 
enty Me “ You will have to come down to dinner all 
gets next week; remember! ”’ 

are I pick up the paper Madge had Iet fall and 
athet HB sebabout my task at once. Half way down 
| a Hae the list I come to a name which sets my 
augh HP pulses throbbing wildly, and my hand trem- 
that HS bles as I write, ‘‘ Major L’Estrange, Ben- 

more Castle, Inverness.”” So he is coming 
little HAE here to be a guest under the roof which 
o the HAE shelters me! My heart throbs wildly at the 
ne 0 HS thought. I finish my writing, and practice 
mail. HS diligently till bed-time, when I fall asleep, 
feeling dreamily happy—I scarcely know 
as for why... 
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‘* Miss Fairfax,”’ says Mrs. Germaine, com- 
ing into the schoolroom a fortnight later, 
‘* we shall be so glad if you will come down 
to dinner this evening; the young people are 
talking about tableaux, and Madge declares 
she cannot get on without your help.” 

‘¢ Thanks; I shall be very pleased to help,” 
I answer, smiling, ‘‘ though Madge certainly 
overrates my powers.” 

That evening sees me looking anxiously at 
my reflection in the long mirror in my room. 
I have donned the time-honored black lace, 
which ‘looks, I console myself by thinking, 
quite nice by candle-light, and certainly suits 
my bright hair and flushed cheeks. Madge 
—thoughiful little soull—has furnished me 
with some brilliant scarlet geraniums, which 
I fasten among the dusky folds of black lace 
on my bosom. Altogether the effect is not — 
so bad, I flatter myself. 

‘*Oh, Miss Fairfax, how lovely you look!”’ 
cries Madge, as I go into her room some 
few minutes later. ‘‘ You remind me of 
Titania, or some other ethereal being! 
What a pretty dress, too—all soft dusky 
folds! 

‘¢T have had the dress exactly four years,” 
I answer, smiling. “If it doesn’t look 
shabby, it is owing to the friendly lamplight. 
But I am glad you like it, Madge.” 

The drawing-room is beginning to fill as 
my pupil and I enter. I glide quietly intoa 
seat near one of the deep windows. Pres- 
ently I see a tall soldierly man shaking 
hands with Mrs. Germaine, and my heart 
beats violently as I recognize Major L’Es- 
trange. Involuntarily I lean farther back 
in the. embrasure of the deep window; but 
his quick eyes appear to have caught sight 
of me in my secluded corner. His face 
lights up suddenly as he walks across the 
room to the window-seat. He has hardly 
had time to shake hands with me when Mrs. 
Germaine comes up, and, tapping him upon 
the shoulder with her fan, says smiling:— 

‘‘ Major L’Estrange, I want you to take 
your old friend Miss Harcourt in to dinner; 
she will be down presently. Ah, here she 
is! ” 

I look up with an indescribable feeling of 
pain at my heart, and see a tall, graceful wo- 
man with glorious auburn hair and a daz- 
zling while skin. Her eyes rather puzzle 
me, for I cannot tell their real color; they 
seem to be of a curious light brown, almost 
yellow, and have a restless look. The 
mouth is full and well shaped; but I think I 
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detect cruel lines about the tightly-com- 
pressed lips. She is dressed in a trailing 
gown of azure velvet, with diamonds spark- 
ling at her throat and ears. An irrepressi- 
ble shiver runs through me as I meet her 
eyes. In another moment her hand is upon 
Major L’Estrange’s arm, and they move to- 
wards the dining-room. 

I am given over to the tender mercies of 
old Doctor Heath, who insists upon lectur- 
ing me during dinner on the wickedness of 
using my injured arm too much. I protest 
feebly, but the good old man is deaf to all 
my arguments. 

After dinner, when the door is opened to 
admit the men returning from the dining- 
room, I notice Miss Harcourt’s inviting ges- 
ture as Major L’Estrange passes her chair. 
She detains him a moment with some laugh- 
ing remark, which he answers with a smile, 
and then he saunters across the room to 
where I am seated in my favorite window. 

** At last!*? he murmurs softly, seating 
himself at my side in the cushioned recess. 
‘* What an age itis since I sawyou! The 
shoulder is all right, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes,” I assure him quickly, “it is all 
right now, with the exception of this tiny 
scar!’’ holding out my arm for his inspec- 
tion. 

*¢ Let me look,” he says, displaying the 
keenest interest. 

I point to a slight white mark just above 
the elbow. 

We are seated in the shadow of massive 
curtains which half shut off the window 
from the rest of the room. Major L’Es- 
trange bends his dark head to examine my 
arm, which he takes tenderly in his hands, 
as he says:— 

‘* Poor little tender thing! ”’ 

I draw my arm away quickly and stand 
up, for I hear Madge at my side saying:— 

‘* Leslie, mother wants you to sing Gou- 
nod’s “Ave, Maria!’”’ 

Icomply at once, for I love this song 
more than any other. The first dreamy 
bars of the violin obbligato float through the 
room; and then, amid the silence that fol- 
lows, my voice swells out into the half-des- 
pairing, half-pleading, ‘‘Ave, Maria!” As 
I sing I forget everything except the pas- 
sionate cry of the grief-laden soul, and my 
voice rings out as though the passion and 
despair were my own. The last notes of 
the violin die away, and I turn to seek my 
seat amid strange silence, which is broken 
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the next moment by a murmur of applange, 
“You have the loveliest voice I haye 
heard for years, Miss Fairfax,” says Lady 


Alleyn kindly—an opinion in which her gop Le 
hastens to acquiesce. conc 
Miss Harcourt declares in an audible been 
whisper that it is a very beautiful song; but, but | 
having heard Patti sing it, she does not care cons 
to hear it attempted by amateurs. This re each 
mark is addressed ostensibly to Major L’Rg. We 
trange; but he does not hear it, apparently, “Bl 
as he makes no rejoinder, and an angry flash Love 
leaps into Miss Harcourt’s eyes as she no the ¢ 
tices his preoccupied manner. near 
At last the evening comes to an end, | Quee 
have said good-night to Madge outside her Joan 
door, and am walking swiftly along the cor othe 
ridor to my own room, when I come sudden- Lord 
ly face to face with Major L’Estrange, evi- HM atten 
dently on his way to the smoking-room., in ¢ 
‘* Miss Fairfax,” he begins, as I am pas- have 
sing with a quiet ‘‘ Good-night, Major L’Ee am n 
trange!”’ ‘* Miss Fairfax,” he repeats, “I 
have been trying to speak to you all the looks 
evening; but you seemed so much taken wp is mo 
with other people as to have hardly a mo evide 
ment for an old friend—for I am an old “y 
friend, am I not?” leyn 
“*Oh, yes,” I agree, smiling, and raising I the t 
my eyes to his, ‘‘ indeed you are—and a true Madg 
one too, I think!” Brun 
am so glad you believe that, child!” 
he says, looking down at me. ‘ Well, lam HH Miss 
going to exercise the privilege of an old H} Weh 
friend, and ask you to give me at least three Hi all al. 
waltzes at Mrs. Germaine’s dance on Friday, denia 
Let me see—to-day is Tuesday. You won't Tar 
forget, will you?” 
No,” I answer softly, ‘‘I will not for “B 
get.” dark; 
Thank you,” he almost whispers “ thaok Suppc 
you, my child! I wish you would give me H let hi 
four waltzes, though!” “y 
“Oh, fie!” I cry. You are like the plexic 
Russians—the more they get, the more they HF tel) j 
determine to have! ”’ must | 
“That means I may have four?” says tally, 
Major L’Estrange calmly. sade. 
Good-night,”” I answer hastily, with press 
downcast eyes. has,”? 
‘Good night!” he says, giving my fingers “Ww 
a lingering pressure. Lord 
In another moment I am in my 1000; H sharp) 
feeling joyously, exultingly happy. Passig 
the mirror, I catch a glimpse of a slight fig: tablea 
ure in soft black draperies, the white throat Bi one 9: 


and arms looking dazzlingly fair by contrast, 
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agolden head with flushed cheeks and shin- 
ing eyes. And this embodiment of happi- 
ness is Mrs. Germaine’s governess! — 

Long and exciting are the discussions 
concerning the tableaux. Lord Alleyn has 
been appointed to the post of stage-manager, 
but is rather too weak for the role, being 
constantly induced to change his mind by 
each fresh appeal from his lady assistants. 
We have decided on the time-honored 
“Black Brunswicker,” the ‘‘ Huguenot 
Lovers,’”’ and several historical groups; and 
the question as to the distribution of parts is 
nearly disposed of. Miss Harcourt is to be 
Queen Eleanor, the Rose of Castile, and 
Joan of Arc; the Fawcett girls and several 
others are also chosen for different parts. 
lord Alleyn had made more than one 
attempt to induce me to take a place 
in one of the living pictures; but I 
have steadily declined, saying quietly, that I 
am merely there to assist with the dresses, 
t-cetera. I notice that Major L’Estrange 
looks slightly angry at this. He is to figure 
ismost of Miss Harcourt’s tableaux, and is 
evidently not pleased at the fact. 

““Well,”? says poor bewildered Lord Al- 
leyn at last, “I shall decide the matter of 
the two remaining scenes for myself. Miss 
Madge and Ingram shall do the ‘ Black 
Brunswicker,’ and Miss Fairfax and myself 
will impersonate the Huguenots. Now, 
Miss Fairfax, it is of no use your protesting! 
We have borne patiently with your refusals 
ill along; but this time I will not take a 
denial.”’ 

Iam reluctantly obliged to consent, when 
Major L’Estrange breaks in with a hasty:— 

“But, Alleyn, the fellow in the picture is 
dark; and you are a regular Saxon, old boy! 
Suppose you change places with Ingram, or 
let him take both parts ?”’ 

“T never thought of the fellow’s com- 
plexion,” admits Lord Alleyn ruefully. “I 
tll you what, L’Estrange—you yourself 
must take the part! Yes, that will do capi- 
ally. You have just that ‘ you-won’t-per- 
tuade-me-much-as-I-adore-you’ kind of ex- 
_" which the fellow in the picture 

” 

“What a very complicated adjective, 
lord Alleyn!”’ exclaims Miss Harcourt 
tharply. ‘Don’t you think that Major 
VEstrange has enough to do in the other 
lubleaux without being dragged into this 
me?” 


“Oh, I don’t mind making a martyr of 


myself in the cause of duty!” declares the 
Major, a pleased smile lighting up his eyes. 

At length our preparations are finished, 
and dinner is over. Those who are in the 
first tableaux repair to the improvised green- 
room to watch the success of our arrange- 
ments. 

There is great applause when Miss Har- 
court appears as Queen Eleanor, with fair- 
haired gentle Miss Fawcett as the luckless 
Rosamond. Each successive tableau wins 
considerable approval from the audience; 
and, as for Madge and Mr. Ingram’s por- 
trayal of Millais’s ‘‘ Black Brunswicker,”’ it 
is declared to be splendid. 

‘¢ They look the devoted husband and wife 
so perfectly! ’’ exclaims an old lady to Miss 
Harcourt, who has joined the audience. 
“Tell me, my dear, how many more tab- 
leaux there are. Oh, yes, I see you have 
written programmes! ‘ Effie Deans,’ and 
then the Huguenots! Major L’Estrange ? 
Oh, yes, I remember him at dinner—hand- 
some soldierly fellow! Won the V. C. in 
the Afghan war, did he not? But who is 
Miss Fairfax ?”’ 

I lean farther back in my chair, screening 
myself behind the ample form of the Dow- 
ager Countess of Alleyn as the question is put. 

*“*Oh,”’ replies Miss Harcourt, her eyes 
fixed upon the stage with a vindictive ex- 
pression in them, ‘“‘ Miss Fairfax is Mrs. 
Germaine’s governess! Rather curious her 
being in the tableau, is it not ? She appears 
to have struck up a sort of acquaintance 
with Major L’Estrange.” 

“But,” says the old lady slowly, “I 
thought I heard something about an acci- 
dent and his having helped her ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes! She was shot accidentally, and 
Major L’Estrange brought her to the house 
in his carriage. Most romantic, was it not ? 
Of course he is only amusing himself with 
Miss Fairfax—he assured me so himself.” 
Here a vivid flush tints for a moment her 
usually pale cheeks. ‘‘ But the governess 
doubtless flatters herself that he means 
something more.” 

I feel that I am growing pale to the very 
lips as Miss Harcourt proceeds, and a chok- 
ing sensation in my throat makes me gasp 
for breath. I clench my hands resolutely, 
however, determined to conceal my pain; 
and, rising, glide quickly from the room. I 
meet Madge on the stairs, to whom I plead 
a violent headache, and beg her to make my 
excuses about the tableau. 
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I go into my room, and, flinging open the “Dear Miss Fairfax,’? I read, “ Mogt 
window, gaze out upon the night; but the criminals are allowed a hearing before they 
vision of peaceful woodland, lying asifspell- are condemned. Are you more hard than 
bound under the glittering stars, brings no Justice? I claim my right of being heard, 
rest tomy soul. A feeling of uncontrollable You promised me four waltzes; do not deny 
misery overwhelms me at the thought that them to me because you are angry! Why? 
he—Gordon L’Estrange, whom I had held Please wear the roses—I dare not say ‘for 
to be the embodiment of all that was upright my sake!’ Ever yours, 
and true—should have dared to speak of ‘* GORDON L’EsTRANGE,” 
amusing himself with me, Leslie Fairfax! There is no need to rub my pale cheeks 

‘* Why did he take the trouble to be so now; they are glowing like the crimson 
kind to me?” I ask myself passionately. petals of the roses that I fasten with trem. 
‘*¢ But I suppose it doesn’t much matter—I bling fingers in the bosom of my white dress, 
am ‘only a governess,’ as Miss Harcourt My heart throbs wildly as I take my dainty 
says! Oh, how I hate her!” I exclaim, white-plumed fan and walk slowly down- 
pressing my hot hands to my throbbing stairs. The greater number of the guests 
temples. ‘‘ Why did she snatch me from are already assembled as I enter the ball- 
my fool’s paradise? She need not have room; and for a moment I am quite bewil- 
grudged me that little gleam of happiness!”’ dered by the brilliant scene and dreamy 
I cry, my head sinking down upon my out- music, for it is my first real ball. I am 
stretched arms. making my way to a comparatively quiet cor- 

When the evening of the ballcomes, Iam __ ner, when I hear some one say to Lord Al- 
standing in front of my mirror, gazing sadly leyn as I pass:— 
at the reflection of a slender figure clad in ‘*'Who is she, Alleyn? By Jove, she is 
soft, loose folds of dead-white crepe. lovely! ‘Miss Fairfax,’ did you say? I 

‘*T look like some ‘ White Lady,’ some must go and ask Mrs. Germaine to introduce 
time-honored ghost of a family mansion,” I mel!” 
say to myself, with a poor attempt at a smile, Our hostess coming up at that moment, I 
as I catch sight of my white face. ‘ But,” go through a series of introductions without 
I add resolutely, rubbing my offending having the vaguest notion of the names of 
cheeks briskly with my handkerchief, ‘‘I those who are presented to me. 
will not look woe-begone if 1 can help it! ‘* May I have the pleasure of a dance?” 
Keep a good heart, Leslie! You may be says Lord Alleyn. 
wounded—ay, even to the death—but ”—— ‘*T don’t think I have my card yet,” I am 

My meditations are interrupted by the beginning, when a manly voice at my side 
voice of Perry, my youngest pupil. breaks in with:— 

‘“‘Miss Fairfax, may I come in, please? ‘*¢ Oh, I have your card for you, Miss Fair- 
I have somefink very pertickler to say! ”’ fax!’ adding, in an undertone, ‘I have 

I open the door and find Percy carrying a marked the four waltzes, you see! ”’ 
cardboard box, which he thrusts into my I look up, mentally bracing myself fors 
hand, whispering mysteriously :— cold reply; but one glance from Major L’Es- 

‘‘ Major L’Estrange said I was to give this strange’s gray eyes check the well-prepared 
immediately, straight into your own hands! little speech. I can only blush confusedly, 
And, Miss Fairfax,’ he adds merrily, ‘‘see make some inarticulate murmur of assent, 
this! ’’ holding up half a sovereign with his and then turn to satisfy the urgent requests 
chubby little brown fist. of my would-be partners. 

‘“* Why, Percy, where did you get it?”’ I ask. Iam resting with flushed cheeks against 

“Oh, he gave it me for bringing the par- the doorway leading from the ball-room into 
cel!’ cries Percy, as he retires whistling. the conservatory when in a moment Major 

My hands tremble so that I can scarcely L’Estrange’s tall form confronts me; and, 
cut the string of the mysterious box; but, placing my unresisting hand upon his arm, 
when I succeed in opening it, a little cry of he says quietly:— 
delight escapes me as I see a mass of lovely ‘* My dance, Miss Fairfax! ”’ 
crimson roses lying among their own cool Presently his arm encircles my waist, and 
leaves. I take them out tenderly; and,asI we are gliding around the flower-scented 
do so, a note falls to the ground. I pick it room to the sound of a dreamy Germal 
up eagerly. waltz. My heart throbs as I feel the pret 
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gre of his strong arm around me. I cannot 
speak, so content myself with waltzing 
silently to the intoxicating rhythm of the 
music, feeling radiantly, unreasoningly 


py: 
Prccently the dark head bends down to 
mine, and Major L’Estrange says, in a low 
tender voice :— 
“ Are you tired, Les—Miss Fairfax ?”’ 
“ Yes—a little,’ I answer faintly. 
“Then, if you will take my arm, I will try 


= toget you out of this crush to a compara- 


tively cool place.” 

Iobey mechanically; and by dint of con- 
siderable exertion he succeeds in reaching 
the conservatory, where most inviting easy- 
chairs and lounges are placed beneath huge 
palms and behind flowering shrubs. 

My partner leads me to the end of the 
conservatory, where, after raising a heavy 
curtain, we find onrselves in a quiet little 
nook, all ferns and plashing water, and 
lighted only by prettily-tinted lamps, hang- 
ing among the plants. Drawing forward a 
wsey little velvet couch, Major L’Estrange 
says :— 

“You look so tired, or rather so pale, 
Miss Fairfax! Do sit down!” 

lobey, and he stands up in front of me, 
talland strong. Presently he says:— 

“Now, Miss Fairfax, I have waited 
patiently—will you please tell me what I 
have done to offend you?” 

I crimson from throat to brow, then turn 
deadly pale, for how can I possibly explain ? 

“Oh, child,” says the grave voice, sadly, 
“how cruel a delicate little thing like you 
tan be! Don’t you see the pain you are 
causing me—me, who would make any sac- 
tifice to please your lightest whim, to obey 
me gesture of this tiny hand!” taking my 
fingers into his warm strong clasp, and seat- 
ing himself at my side. 

“Don’t!” I say passionately, wrenching 
away my hand and rising tomy feet. ‘‘ How 
dare you insult me so? I suppose this is 
what you call amusing yourself!’ my lips 
quivering with mingled anger and pain. 

“ Amusing myself ? ’? echoes Major L’Es- 
tange slowly, in a tone of amazement. 
“Why, child, what can you mean? Iswear 
Ido not know to what you are alluding! ”’ 

“Not know,’ I say coldly; ‘“‘and yet you 
talk about it to other people as a good joke! 
Itwas a very poor one, it seems to me,” I 
ud, feeling unutterably weary and misera- 
ble as I stand there with downcast eyes; 


and the scent of the roses at my bosom 
seems to steal around me, as if to mock me 
in my pain. 

Stop, child!” he cries sternly. ‘‘ You 
have evidently got hold of some story as 
absurd as it is false. Miss Fairfax—Leslie 
—can you really imagine that I should ever 
think of acting as you say?” 

I raise my tear-dimmed eyes to his, and 
the expression I see there makes me say 
somewhat incoherently :— 

‘¢ Miss Harcourt said you told her you 
were amusing yourself with the governess; 
and I—I could not bear it!’ I conclude, 
throwing myself upon the couch, and bury- 
ing my head between my outstretched arms. 

For answer Major L’Estrange encircles 
me with his strong arm, and, drawing my 
tear-stained face to his breast, says—oh, 80 
tenderly !— 

‘* My poor little darling! And you be- 
lieved that I could treat you so? Why, 
sweetheart, don’t you know that I have 
loved you ever since I held you in my arms 
on that October evening ?”’ 

He places his hand under my chin and 
turns my blushing face upwards, then his lips 
seek mine, and rest there in one long pas- 
sionate kiss. 

The water from the little fountain falls 
musically into the marble bowl, the melody 
of the dance-music is wafted to us fitfully 
from the ball-room, and still we stand, Gor- 
don and I, heart to heart in a happy dream. 

‘¢T think I ought to go back to the ball- 
room,”’ I say at length, raising my head 
from my lover’s breast. 

Oh, certainly,’”’ he answers, “‘if you are 
not comfortable as you are!’ drawing his 
arm closer around my waist. 

But 

‘*No ‘ buts,’ my darling,” he interrupts, 
kissing my tremulous lips, which are raised 
to expostulate. Your partner must just 
wait; and he is quite willing to do that, I am 
sure—for the next three dances, at any 
rate! ” 

** Oh,” I gasp, ‘‘ you took all four waltzes 
running! ”’ 

‘‘ Why not ?”’ he answers amusedly, pass- 
ing his hand over my hair. “ A man may 
dance four times with his future wife, I 
hope!” 

“Major L’Estrange,” I begin, blushing 
under his ardent gaze. 

‘* Miss Fairfax,” he interposes ceremon- 
iously, ‘‘ will you kindly address me in a 
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suitable manner—that is if you wish me to 
answer? And that reminds me; do you 
know, child, that you have not kissed me 
once of your own free will? I intend you 
shall do so, Leslie, in expiation of the crime 
of having doubted me! ”’ 

He takes my unresisting hands in his and 
draws them upwards till my arms encircle 
his neck; and, holding me thus, he says pas- 
sionately :— 

‘Leslie, kiss me and say you love me, 
child! ” 

‘¢ Gordon,” I answer obediently, looking 
into his love-lit eyes, “‘I really do love 
you!” 

‘*¢ Sweetheart! ’? he murmurs, pressing his 
lips passionately to mine, and holding me in 
his arms as though loath ever to let me go 
again. 

*¢ Leslie,” calls Madge in the distance, 
where are you?” 

‘*Here!’’ I answer, quickly disengaging 
myself from my lover’s arms. 

When Madge raises the curtain, we are 
standing far apart, Gordon and I; but in 
spite of this fact Madge evidently suspects 
something, for she says quietly :— 

“Oh, Leslie, I only wanted to ask you if 
you would mind singing something! Moth- 
er has been besieged on all sides about it. 
Do come, will you ? ” then hesitatingly, ‘ If 
you are not too much engaged.”’ 

“She is certainly engaged,” says Major 
L’Estrange, taking Madge’s hands. ‘* How- 
ever, I don’t mind making a martyr of my- 
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self to the extent of allowing her to go and 
sing, having her promise that I shall be per. 
mitted to enjoy a good deal of her society 
henceforth.” 

**Oh, Major L’Estrange, I am so glad!” 
cries Madge; then, turning to me, kisses me 
in her impulsive way, and we go back to 
the ball-room. 


It is nearly a year since Gordon and [ 
were married, and we are riding side by side 
down one of the lanes which lead to Wray- 
ford. Presently Gordon places his hand up- 
on my bridle, and, pointing to a gap in the 
hedge, says tenderly :— 

you remember, Leslie ? 

‘*Of course I do, dear!’ I answer, as I 
meet his loving glance. ‘‘ How odd it seems 
that you should have been there just at the 
right moment to help me when I was wound- 
ed!” 

‘ but I was even more grievously wounded 
than you, sweetheart! Yours was a wound 
Doctor Heath managed to heal pretty quick- 
ly, while the only remedy for mine was to 
win you for my wife—no easy task at first, 
as you know, darling! ” 

And then we dismount for a few mo- 
ments, ostensibly to examiue the gap in the 
hedge; but perbaps the mild-eyed Alderneys 
in the neighboring field, if they could speak, 
would tell a different tale. Neither Gordon 
nor I would care if they did, for it would be 
only another version of the old story of love 
victorious. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY MRS. E. E. BROWN. 


O WEALTH! in the days that have glided by 
I have labored and planned for you; 

I have often dreamed you were drawing nigh, 
But never my dream came true. 

The shadow of years is on my brow, 
And my hopes of you have flown; 

Your rival, Poverty, claims me now, 
And I am Poverty’s own. 


O Fame! your glory has filled my heart, 
And has crowded content aside ; 

In life’s pure joys I have had no part, 
But for you I would fain have died. 


Sourn WrymouTs, Mass., 1889. 


For you I have scorned what love would teach, 
And have let all friendship go; 

But now you have soared beyond my reach, 
And mock at my spirit’s woe. 


O Time, dear Time! why hurry so fast? 
What need for your feet to fly? 

I have scarcely noticed you in the past, 
And now you are speeding by. 

Ah! words are useless, and hands are weak; 
The swift-winged steed flies free; 

What now is left for the soul to seek, 
Since Time will not wait for me? 
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LOVE LAUGHS AT ZERO. 


BY 8S. H. RUSSELL. 


was the 22d of February, fifteen years 
ago. Ah me! what powerful wings time 
pas! The day had been clear and warm; so 
yarm, indeed, that the cloak of snow which 
covered the ground had teen burned through 
jn spots, and one’s eye here and there en- 
countered a muddy suggestiveness of coming 
spring, which was anything but pleasant to 
one who knows what a New England spring 
involves. As George Winslow stood on the 
platform of the little railway station in 
Taghconic, half impatiently beating his foot 
m the floor, and listening to the rumble of 
the approaching train, now only a couple of 
miles down the valley, bis attention was 
arrested by the remark of a man standing 
near him, whose large, rough hands and 
peculiar attitude bespoke the hard-working 
farmer. 

“It’s goin’ to be powerful cold afore 
mornin’. Look at the sun; seems as if 
‘twas all burnt out; it wouldn’t h’ist the 
thermometer five degrees if it shone square 
on 

Winslow turned his face mechanically up- 
ward, and was surprised to find that the 
sun’s rays no longer felt warm. The sun 
itself was perfectly unobscured, but its 
theery brightness was gone; it seemed to 
Winslow like a huge piece of coal which 
still retains its form and glow, though its 
substance is well-nigh consumed, and ata 
touch its edges would crumble away. 

“Faith, the old man’s right; the last two 
days have used up all the fuel. Well, I'll 
be safely housed before midnight, and then 
Pil laugh in the face of the coldest weather 
that can possibly come.” 

The cars stopped, two or three passengers 
tame out, double the number entered the 
train, the conductor waved his hand, and 
the locomotive went puffing away. Wins- 
low found the cars full; he walked through 
all of them in the hope of finding a whole 
seat empty, but failing in this he turned to 
the nearest seat containing but one person, 
and asked if the other place were engaged. 
He received a negative answer from the 
young lady to whom the question was ad- 
dressed, and at once sat down. 

He was very desirous of reaching home 


that night, and had therefore taken an un- 
common route, because it was the only one 


. by which he could accomplish his object. 


This route, though only about forty miles 
long, involved a change of cars, and a stage- 
ride of some half-dozen miles. 

“Tf it gets to be very cold I shall find 
traveling by stage pretty tedious,’”’ he said 
to himself. At the thought of the weather 
he turned instinctively toward the window. 
He did not look out, however, for his gaze 
was caught by the face of the girl at his 
side. It was not a particularly pretty face; 
indeed, one might have dared to say that it 
was hardly deserving of a second look on 
the score of its beauty only. There was a 
high forehead, from which very fine hair of 
a decidedly reddish tinge was carefully 
brushed back; a chin that was rather square 
than tapering; a mouth whose corners had 
a barely perceptible downward curve, but 
which could not fail to convey the idea of 
strength and independence; and a complex- 
ion remarkably clear and white, but not at 
all suggestive of sickliness. The eyes were 
bent on the floor, so that Winslow could not 
see their color. The young man vaguely 
perceived these things, and then his uneasy 
thoughts went roving off to his business. 
They did not return until the train reached 
the place where their owner was to change 
cars. 

Winslow knew that he had nearly an hour 
to wait. He strolled around the nearest 
streets for the greater part of the time, and 
then came back to the depot to amuse him- 
self by watching the people who were there. 
The air was raw now, and a breeze was 
blowing in gusts from the northwest. The 
sky was as cloudless as in the morning, but 
its languorous blue had given place to a 
dull, dead gray. Winslow noticed that it 
looked wrinkled and puckered, as if with 
cold. 

A ride of twenty miles is not a very long 
one, but man is habitually selfish, and so 
Winslow took pains to be among the first to 
enter the train for which he had been wait- 
ing. He secured a whole seat, and had just 
arranged everything to his satisfaction when 


he saw his former seat-mate approaching. 
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She was a woman, she was young, she was 
of pleasant aspect. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Winslow bowed and said:— 

‘*You were so kind as to share your seat 

with me not long ago; allow me now to 
return the favor.”’ 

‘7 am afraid I shall incommode you, sir,”’ 
she replied. 

You must ‘ incommode’ someone, as you 
term it; and you know I am your debtor.” 

She glanced through the car, and saw that 
all the seats were taken; then, with a quiet 
‘¢ Thank you,” took the place proffered her. 

Winslow was really a little surprised to 
see her sitting there, after all; he could not 
remember ever before speaking to a woman 
to whom he had not been formally intro- 
duced, except on some matter of business. 
His mother had died when he was still quite 
young, and he had no sister. He had al- 
ways had a passion for reading, and so it 
happened that society was to him a thing un- 
known. There were two classes of women, 
he thought; one composed of those who are 
strong-minded, and who lack all admirable 
qualities; the other of those who are weak, 
and who instinctively look to man to shield 
them from everything hard and disagreeable. 
Sometimes a doubt arose in his mind as to 
the correctness of his classification, because 
it did not seem to recognize the existence 
of any women who, without being strong- 
minded, were thoroughly independent. How- 
ever, he knew little about any such persons, 
and so he dismissed the objection by saying 
in a grand and satisfied way, ‘‘ They are the 
exceptions that establish the rule.” 

Tickets, please.”’ 

Winslow glanced with faint curiosity at 
the bit of pasteboard which his companion 
held out to the conductor, but when he saw 
that it bore the name of the place whither he 
was himself bound, he could hardly smother 
the ‘‘ Halloo!”’ that rose to his lips. How 
strangely fate seemed to be associating him 
with this girl! No man who was more than 
half alive could have helped being curious 
about a traveling-companion thus persist- 
ently thrust upon him without any design 
or choice on the part of either. 

Presently Winslow began to feel im- 
mensely like telling the young lady that he, 
too, was going to Pomfret. But he was 
bashful, and he did not know how to talk to 
young women; so after several fruitless 
efforts to think of some appropriate thing to 

say, he gave up, and contented himself with 


looking at her slyly. The face, he thought, 
was that of a woman who knew what she 
wanted to do, and who was capable of going 
ahead without any nervousness or wavering, 
That was good; she wouldn’t be likely to 
faint or become hysterical at the most inop. 
portune moment. The owner of such a face 
must certainly be pure and kind and pleas. 
ant. That she was pleasant was made 
doubly sure by the smile that accompanied 
the ‘‘ Thank you”’ with which she accepted 
the seat. 

The train bowled along, and at length it 
began to seem to the young man that its 
monotonous. roar was trying to tell him 
something. He was not an adept at inter. 
preting voiceless noises, however, and it 
was some time before this one became intelli- 
gible; then it said, ‘‘ Thank you, thank you, 
thank you’’; and in spite of its gruffness 
and uncouthness it seemed somehow to have 
her accent. Winslow laughed outright as 
he became conscious of the turn his revery 
was taking, and glancing toward the young 
lady he saw that her eyes were fixed on him 
in a sort of amused astonishment. He col- 
ored and felt greatly embarrassed; just then, 
however, the train began to slow up as it 
approached the Pomfret station. 

Winslow hurried out, glad of this chance 
to get away from the laughing eyes. Yet 
he could not help thinking of his late travel- 
ing companion, and presently he began to 
call himself an idiot for not finding out 
something about her. Now it was too late, 
‘Well, perhaps if I’d made her acquaint 
ance I shouldn’t have so favorable an opin- 
ion of her.” 

A little later he was standing before the 
great box-stove in the stage-office, philosoph- 
ically bent on getting heated clear through, 
for he knew that the ride would be an unv- 
sually cold one. The door opened, some 
one entered, and a woman’s voice asked, 
‘¢ How soon does the Dimity stage start?” 

Winslow wheeled very abruptly, stared 
with open mouth a minute, and then ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ By Jove! are you going to Dimity, 
too ” 

The eyes laughed more merrily than ever, 
but the voice was very demure which al- 
swered, ‘‘ No, sir; I stop a mile this side, at 
Lake Farm.”’ 

‘May I inquire if you are a relative of 
Mr. Kingsley ?”’ 

I am.’’ 
** Niece, perhaps ? 
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“No, sir.” 

“Cousin ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

Ah-h-h—related by marriage ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh! But hold on—I thought he had no 
children married ?”’ 

“That is true, sir.” 

“Then how in the world are you related 
to him ?” 

“He married my mother,” answered the 
young lady, with a smile which she made no 
effort to repress. 

The keenness and cool audacity of it be- 
wildered him. Why, she was actually mak- 
ing fun of him, and then laughing over her 
mecess! After all, Winslow rather enjoyed 
it; and he could not conceal from himself 
the thrill of pleasure which he felt as he 
thought that he was to have his gentle tor- 
mentor for a seat-mate again. 

When the driver came in, he touched his 
hat respectfully, and said, ‘“‘ Miss Kingsley, 
you’d better stay here to-night if you possi- 
blycan. There ain’t any snow on the hill- 
toad, and I’ll have to go by the river. It 
will take a good while, for it’s hard sleddin’; 
but I couldn’t get along with wheels at all.” 

“T can endure it,’ was the quiet reply. 

Winslow looked at the speaker intently. 
Evidently she was not acting from impulse, 
but she was determined to go. The driver 
expostulated again, but without avail. 

“ Well,” he said, finally, ‘if you will go, 
the sooner we’re off the better. I guess you 
two’ll be the only passengers, and it’ll be a 
mercy if you don’t freeze afore I git rid of 
you.” 

As they took their seats in the stage, 
Winslow said, ‘‘Now that I know your 
name, perhaps it will be proper to tell you 
mine; it is Winslow, and I am interested in 
the mills at Dimity.” F 

“Yes, sir; I have seen you there.” 

The ice being thoroughly broken, the 
young man plunged in with reckless bold- 
ness. He found his companion a most 
charming person, an easy talker and an 
attentive listener. For some time the con- 
versation went on in a lively manner, and 
neither of the two thought anything about 
the weather. It was not very long, how- 
tver, before the numbing cold began to show 
its power. Few words were spoken then; 
talking was too much of an effort. Winslow 
persuaded Miss Kingsley to crouch down 
behind the driver, that she might be shel- 
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tered from the wind as much as possible, 
and then he wrapped the sleigh-robes care- 
fully around her. He fancied—and the fancy 
pleased him immensely—as she said ‘‘ Thank 
you”’ for this service, that her voice had a 
tenderer tone than when he first- heard it 
pronounce those words. He knew that she 
was suffering bitterly, and yet she gave no 
sign; she even strove to answer cheerfully 
when from time to time he bent over and 
asked if she were very cold, and if he could 
do anything to make her more comfortable. 

“Would you be willing to get out and 
walk a few rods, sir?’ asked the driver; 
‘*there’s a dreadful bad piece o’ road just 
along here.”’ 

Winslow complied at once. ‘“‘ Driver,” 
he said, ‘‘I never saw the equal of this. 
I’m cowardly enough to wish I’d stayed 
over night at the hotel in Pomfret.” 

‘* A man don’t see many such nights in a 
lifetime, sir. If it hadn’t been for Miss 
Kingsley, I wouldn’t ’a’ come at all.”” After 
a little silence he added, anxiously, ‘‘ I wish 
she’d been willin’ to wait till mornin’. I’m 
afraid she’! suffer for this ride.” 

Nothing more was said for some time. 
Finally the driver asked, *‘ Will you get in 
again now, sir? I'll stay out; I can run as 
fast as the horses can git along over such 
goin’.”” 

Winslow clambered into the sleigh, and at 
once accosted Miss Kingsley. She made no 
reply. The young man bent down to her, 
asking, ‘‘ Have I smothered you in my anxi- 
ety to keep you alive?”’ He tried to laugh, 
but every muscle seemed so contracted as 
to be quite incapable of doing his will. ‘I 
think you’d better stop at the next house,” 
he went on. ‘‘ You don’t realize how cold 
you are getting.” 

‘*No, I don’t think I need stop. But if 
you will help me, I’ll get out and run a little 
way.” 

“« That’s a happy thought!”’ he exclaimed; 
‘* why didn’t I think of it myself?” 

It proved a good idea, indeed. When she 
tired, as she soon did, she declared that she 
felt very comfortable again. As Winslow 
handed her into the stage, she perceived 
that he was shivering violently. ‘‘ Why, you 
are colder than I am, after all! You must 
get in and be wrapped up now.”’ 

no,” he protested; ‘it’s nervous- 
ness in my case.”’ 

She felt an impulse to ask what he was 
nervous about, but something restrained 
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her; and after seeing that she was snugly 
stowed away, he said that he would run 
along with the driver. Neither of the two 
men made any effort at conversation. The 
horses were urged on as rapidly as possible, 
and the men stumbled along over the snow 
and the frozen ground, inwardly fuming 
because they could go no faster. Winslow 
looked upward, and thought he had never 
before seen the sky so very dark and the 
stars so very bright. But bright as they 
were, they had an electric sparkle that 
seemed more cruel and pitiless than any- 
thing he had ever seen or imagined. The 
sense of this pitilessness brought his thoughts 
back to the young girl in the stage. A few 
hours before he had not known of her exist- 
ence; now he felt that be would do anything 
for her. She had taken him bystorm. She 
was so unlike anyone else that he knew that 
she had at once penetrated the weak places 
which he had left unguarded. She did not 
seem in any sense a stranger; she supplied 
an element without which, he knew instinc- 
tively, his life would never again be quite 
satisfactory. So his feeling toward her 
seemed most natural. He did not know 
whether it was what other men called love; 
he did not care; it was sweet, and he was 
content to enjoy its deliciousness. 

“Driver, how much farther is it to Lake 
Farm ?”’ 

‘Just about half a mile, sir; and there 
ain’t any house this side.”’ 

Winslow went to speak to Miss Kingsley. 

** Oh,”’ she moaned, ‘‘ why did you let me 
come? I shall die! I shall die!” 

The young man did not heed the incon- 
sistent unfairness of her complaint; he was 
conscious only of a tumult of delight as he 
repeated to himself the words, ‘“‘ Why did 
you let me come?” But sudden fear 
pressed the heels of his delight. What if 
she should die in consequence of this expos- 
ure? He glanced keenly around the sleigh; 
there was not another robe or blanket, or 
anything of the kind. A thought flashed 
through his mind, and instantly he put it in 
execution; he pulled off his great coat and 
wrapped it around the girl. ‘‘I can’t beany 
colder than I am now,” he muttered. ‘I 
can keep alive by running, and that’s all I 
could do, anyway.’’ The driver had not 
noticed this, and he did not speak until, 
coming around a bend in the road, they were 
in sight of the house at Lake Farm, now but 
a few rods distant. 
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Miss Kingsley was hastily carried in-doorg 
and Winslow was fairly compelled to follow 
her. When he felt the influence of the 
warm air of the room into which he was 
taken, be began to realize hew cold he had 
been. He could do nothing to help himself, 
He knew that somebody was working over 
him, that water and towels were called for, 
that a voice said, ‘* His ears and fingers and 
cheeks are a little frost-bitten, but 1 guess 
that’s all,” and he stupidly wondered who 
the unlucky fellow was. It seemed as if he 
would never be warm again; in a dim way 
he was aware that he was in a great deal of 
pain, but that did not interest him much, 
His faculties were too thoroughly benumbed 
to admit of any intense feeling. Presently 
he thought he was a boy again, and his 
mother was tucking him up in the little 
trundle-bed. And that was the end. 

Before taking off his great coat, Winslow 
had thought over, with the rapidity of men- 
tal action which an emergency induces, the 
certain suffering which he must undergo 
until he could reach shelter, and the possible 
sickness that might follow the extreme ex- 
posure. He did not hesitate at all on ac 
count of these things. I think that if he 
had been able to see, as in a mirage, that 
which was yet below his life’s horizon, he 
would not have acted differently. There is 
nothing in human experience more sure 
than this: love and selfishness cannot abide 
in the same heart; if ever the two meet, one 
quickly drives the other out. 

At any rate, Winslow did suffer very se- 
verely. He was utterly prostrated, and for 
several days required most skillful attend- 
ance and careful nursing. He was young 
and strong, however; his constitution had 
never been undermined by great or petty 
vices, and so he slowly struggled back to 
health andcomfort. Helearned Miss Kings- 
ley’s full name soon after his restoration to 
complete consciousness, and very often he 
lay softly repeating it to himself when he 
was left alone in the room; when others 
were with him, so that he did not dare to 
speak his thoughts, he amused himself. by 
fancying how the name would look if writ- 
ten. Somehow he seemed to see it before 
his eyes occasionally in a changed form— 
Grace Winslow. ; 

The first day that he was able to be dress- 
ed, he happened to be left almost the whole 
time quite alone with Grace. She insisted 
that he must not talk much, because it 
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A DARING EXPLOIT. 


would tire him; and he readily promised 
gbedience because he liked better to watch 
her and listen to her. She seemed very full 
oflife, but dull as he was at reading women, 
hecould see that she was nervous and un- 
asy. After a time she changed abruptly 
from the subject she had been talking about, 
and said :— 

“Mr. Winslow, they tell me that I had 
your overcoat on when they brought me in- 
to the house that night. How did it hap- 

D ? ” 

“Why,” with an embarrassed smile, ‘‘ I 
put it around you to protect you.”’ 

“You considered yourself of no conse- 
quence, I suppose! ”’ 

“ As compared with you—no.”’ 

She made a quick motion of annoyance; 
he seemed to be trifling. ‘‘ Was it when I 
wmplained because you didn’t forbid my 
coming from Pomfret ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then I am the cause of all your suffer- 
ing! Oh, dear, how could you! What ever 
made you do it ?”’ 

“What? I—hardly—know. 
any man would.”’ 

He felt at once that he had said a very 
stupid thing, as he saw the shadow of dis- 
pleasure cross her face. A sudden fear 
seized him, and he hastened to add: ‘‘ Miss 
Kingsley, shall I tell you why I did what I 


I suppose 


could to shield you? Why I would gladly 
have done more?” She was standing by 
his chair, and he took her hand in his weak 
grasp; she made a feint of withdrawing it— 
but let it stay. “It was because I loved 
you! O Grace Kingsley, do you know what 
it is fora man to love who has never even 
dreamed of such a thing before? Would I 
suffer for your sake? I could die for you, 
and find a greater pleasure there than all 
the barren years of my life had yielded me. 
O Grace, if I had not known you, I could 
still have thought myself happy in my lone- 
liness. But now it cannot be! To live 
without you ,—Grace Kingsley, will you marry 
me ?”? 

There were tears in her eyes, and she 
could not speak; but he read his answer in 
her flushed face. With a glad cry he drew 
her down into his arms, and kissed her over 
and over. Then, holding her off at arms’ 
length, he said:— 

‘* You haven’t answered my question yet, 
darling. Will you marry me?” 

And his eyes were full of hopeful enthu- 
siasm. 

She looked at him a moment, her merry 
eyes full of the happiest light that ever 
shone from then; then she hid her face on 
his shoulder, and said:— 

‘*T—hardly—know. I suppose any wo- 
man would! ” 


A DARING EXPLOIT. 


N the river Elbe in Germany stands 

the fortress of Konigstein at the top 
ofa rock fourteen hundred feet elevation, 
four hundred of which is precipitous, unre- 
lieved by a projection large enough for the 
tupport of a swallow. 

A chimney-sweep had arrived at Konig- 
stein, poor and friendless, in hope of getting 
work on the Saxon-Bohemian Railroad, 
then commencing. Being penniless, he 
walked out on Sunday morning to see the 
town, and was attracted by the singularly 
bold character of the rock on which the for- 
tress stood; and he recalled a conversation 
heard some time before regarding the possi- 
bility of reaching the summit, by means of 
the crevices in the side of the rock in the 
tame manner that a chimney-sweep climbs a 


chimney, by placing his back against one 
side and his knees against the other, work- 
ing up by degrees without the aid of the 


hands. As he looked the feat seemed possi- 
ble and he determined to attempt it, think- 
ing if he succeeded he might win fame and 
money by the exploit. He accordingly took 
off his boots and tied them around his neck, 
and then began his perilous ascent. 

He had fully measured the crevices with 
his eye, which promised an uninterrupted 
course to the top, and found it easy progress 
at first, but as he proceeded his strength 
failed him. The crevice was on an average 
about one yard wide, but sometimes it got 
much narrower, and sometimes it widened 
to one and a half yards. He had to 
keep as near as possible to the outside of 
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the fissure, as further in it was wet and slip- 
pery. He found shrubs growing to the 
rocks, that somewhat impeded his way, but 
they were feebly attached and readily yield- 
ed to his touch. About half way up he en- 
countered a block of sandstone that had 
fallen from above and stuck between the 
walls. Upon this he rested; but a moment 
after leaving it, it broke from its hold and 
fell with a crash to the depth below. 

He still kept rising and rising, but the 
way seemed longer; and, looking up, a pro- 
jection prevented his seeing the top. Then 
discouraging fancies seized him. What if 
he should grow dizzy and slip from the cleft! 
There was dismay in the thought. A fever- 
ish impulse urged him on—higher, higher. 
The cleft grew wider, and now he was im- 
pelled to stop altogether, as he could not 
stretch across. Looking up at this point he 
could see the fortification on top, but it was 
a formidable arch spanning the cleft and 
presenting what seemed an insuperable bar- 
rier. 

He nerved himself and climbed as far as 
possible to the outward side of the cleft to 
see if there was any chance of escape. He 
found a projecting ledge that bent towards 
the cliff, within half a yard. He grasped 
the points of the ledge with his hands and 
drew his body round, and he was hanging 
against the perpendicular rock four hundred 
feet high! He did not lose his presence of 
mind, for it was his last chance. Gripping 
first with one hand and then with the other, 
and then with bent arms creeping further 
on, he put the upper part of his body on the 
ledge and was saved. 

He rested a considerable time, and then 
found that the ledge was about three yards 
wide, above which immediately arose the 
breastwork, four yards high. This was 
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built of stones and mortar, and time and 
the weather had worn the mortar from the 
seams. He hung his boots over his neck 
again, this time over his back, and prepared 
to surmount the last difficulty. He inserted 
his fingers in the spaces left by the mortar, 
and, sticking his toes in below, he raised 
himself up the wall. The two top stones 
were smooth and inclined like a roof, but 
between them he found an opening big 
enough to allow the introduction of his hand, 
Thus supported he tried to get through one 
of the port-holes, but the stones were too 
smooth. He then found he must climb over 
the battlements. Holding firmly by his 
right hand, he grasped the corner firmly 
with his left, and lifted himself up till he 
could see inside. 

The sentinels were on their post moving 
to and fro, and he heard the clock in the 
town below strike twelve. He had been 
twohours makingtheascent. He felt adizzy 
and sickly sensation coming over him, when 
he made an effort and swung himself over 
the wall, striking on a spike and tearing 
away part of his toes. Completely exhaus- 
ted and bleeding he fell upon the path, 
where the sentinel found him, who would 
not believe his statement that he had ob- 
tained entrance in the way he said. Neith- 
er would the officers, when summoned, be- 
lieve him, who ordered him to be held as a 
spy. The poor half-famished fellow was 
fed, however, and after being kept in prison 
some ten days he was released, first assur- 
ing the commandant of his innocency of any 
intentional crime, and offering to perform 
the exploit again, which was declined. He 
was then dismissed with a passport, and 
went to his home, making a good thing out 
of it by telling his story and receiving testi- 
monials from the admiring listeners. 


wandering thoughts, be still,' 
And listen to my will; 
I've tried so hard to say . 
What duty bids 

But my wandering thoughts refuse to stay 
Their service co fulfil, 
In answer to my will. 


O voices of the air, 

List to my silent prayer! 

Oh, help me in my need, 
My soul’s fierce hunger feed! 


Concorp, Mass., 1889. 


VAIN EFFORT. 


BY LENA CARR. 


Let it not be that I must vainly plead! 
Bring thoughts both bright and fair, 
O voices of the air! 


In vain! I plead in vain 
A little help to gain. 
My muse has flown away, 
And will not come to-day ; 
And my tired brain cannot resume its lay 
With all its fancies slain, 
With all its efforts vain. 
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THE FATE OF THE REDGAUNTLET. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


N the month of July, 185—, we anchored, 
in the barque Zodiac, within about four 
miles of the sterile coast of Siberia on the 
northern shore of the Ochotsk Sea. It had 
been calm since morning, ard no whales 
had been seen. A boat expedition was at 
once despatched to explore further inshore, 
as the polar whale is often met with close in 
fo the rocks in very shallow water. My 
place was with the second mate, as midship- 
garsman, and we soon separated from the 
other boats; for we pulled on diverging 
lines, 80 as to approach the shore at differ- 
ent points, and thus “‘ spread the chances ”’ 
of meeting with our giant prey. 

After two or three hours spent in fruitless 
search, we beached the boat in a snug little 
cove, and took a run on shore. The boat- 
steerer and I left the rest of the party, and 
dimbed a high hill whence we could look 
seaward and command a more extensive 
prospect. But we saw nothing but the 
broad expanse of smooth water, and the 
Zodiac riding at her anchor in the far dis- 
tance. Unwilling to return, we pressed on- 
ward, ascending and descending, sometimes 
jumping from rock to rock, until we mount- 
eda still higher eminence which formed the 
headland of a small bay, until then unseen. 

We had lost our own ship from view be- 

fore we gained the western brow of this 
bluff, where we could look down into the 
bay. The scene before us was such as to 
transfix us with astonishment, expecting, as 
we did, to behold nothing but Nature’s 
work, bearing the stamp of perpetual soli- 
tude. 
The beach, as well as the tussock-land of 
the little valley beneath, was alive with 
ttrange-looking human beings in uncouth 
dressses, running to and fro, as if all in 
search of the same thing. There must have 
been more than a hundred in sight, though 
we did not make any actual count. Two 
small boats and a ship’s long-boat lay at the 
Water-side, and within less than a mile of the 
thore, a large ship had dropped her anchor. 
The sails were hanging in all sorts of fes- 
toons, no two alike, as if they had made a 
clumsy attempt to clew them up, and aban- 
doned the job when half finished. 


On the deck of the ship were another hun- 
dred, more or less, of the same description 
of beings, duplicates of those on shore. The 
vessel herself, though apparently of a su- 
perior class, showed evident signs of a want 
of seamanlike care about her sails and rig- 
ging. Her hull looked worn and rusty, and 
marine grass was clinging thickly along the 
bends. 

‘** Who and what are they ?” said my com- 
panion, Peterson. ‘‘ The ship is no whaler, 
anybody can tell. And what would anybody 
else but whalemen want here in this 
sea?” 

‘“‘The ship has run away with them,” 
said I, ‘‘ or they with her; it’s hard to say 
which. Can they be Russians?” 

‘** No, there’s no look of the Russian about 
them. There’s two many of them to be the 
regular crew of a craft like that; for there 
are no man-of-war marks about her. She’s 
either an emigrant ship or a transport with 
troops.”’ 

At this moment some one of those below 
caught sight of us standing on the brow of 
the hill. The word was quickly passed 
among the crowd, and their faces were all 
upturned at once, with wild clamor and ges- 
ticulation. 

**Chinamen!” said I, at once. ‘*No 
other people ever had their eyes set into 
their heads at such an angle as that.”’ 

‘*They’ve coiled up their tails and stowed 
them away under their hats,” added my 
comrade. ‘‘ That’s why we didn’t make 
them out sooner. But they’ve got terribly 
out of their reckoning, to bring up here in 
Siberia. What do you suppose they are 
hunting for ?”’ 

‘* Grub, to be sure; but mighty little of it 
they’ll find here. They have run short of 
provisions. See! they are trying to climb 
up here to speak to us.”’ 

‘“* We can do nothing for them; and I 
don’t care to trust myself among two hun- 
dred hungry Chinese. They might eat us 
without salt.’’ 

‘We had better hurry back and report 
what we have seen. I don’t understand 
how such a ship as that (for she appears to 
be English) should be in possession of this 
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mob. There must have been some kind of 
foul play about it.”’ 

We hastened back towards where we had 
left the rest of the boat’s crew, leaving the 
Chinese to follow, which some of them ap- 
peared to be determined on doing, as fast as 
they were able. We arrived none too soon. 
The officer already had the boat afloat, and 
was waiting impatiently for us; indeed, he 
would soon have pushed off with the men 
he had, and left us behind. Dark clouds in 
the south-eastern board betokened a wild 
night. The Zodiac was already under way 
and crowding sail hard to claw off from the 


land, while the most urgent signals were 


flying for our return. The other boats had 
been seen to start out long ago. We began 
to relate what we had seen, but were sum- 
marily cut short by the officer. 

** Can’t help it, now, if the whole Chinese 
race are starving over there! Pull ahead! 
Let’s get aboard before it blows on a gale. 
It will be too thick in an hour from now, to 
find the ship, and we shall be half way be- 
tween somewhere and nowhere.” 

We understood well enough that such a 
situation, wherever it might be, was an un- 
desirable one. We plied our oars with a 
will, and luckily got safely on board before 
our ship was hidden in the mist. We saw 
three of the Chinese, who had climbed over 
the hill, run down the beach and extend 
their arms in air above theirheads. But we 
could do nothing for them. 

It blew a severe gale all that night, and 
we carried what sails our spars would bear 
to keep her off the lee shore. There was 
but little darkness in so high a latitude at 
that season of the year. But the mist was 
so thick that nothing could be seen. We 
talked over the situation of the poor Chinese 
among ourselves, and saw nothing but star- 
vation before them in that barren spot; 
while all agreed that there was no possible 
chance of escape for the strange ship, lying, 
as she did, with her canvas loosed, and 
everything in confusion, when the gale came 
on. 
When at length the south-easter had 
blown itself out, the weather cleared with 
light winds off the land, and it was not until 
the third day that we again approached the 
headland which Peterson and I recognized 
and pointed out. We passed it with the 
ship and opened to view the little bight be- 
yond, where we had seen the strange vessel 
at anchor. 
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Our minds were, to some extent, prepared 
for the spectacle of utter destruction that 
met our view. The whole extent of beach 
between the two headlands was strewn with 
a chaos of wreck. Spars, cordage, sails, 
timber, casks, iron-work and all the thou. 
sand and one things comprising the material 
and fittings of the once proud ship, were 
heaped in wildest confusion. Not enough 
of her remained in the original form to 
point out the particular spot where she had 
struck. 

The Chinese greeted us with yells, not 
strong but shrill, such as starving men 
might well utter. Our boats, loaded with 
provisions, were soon speeding away towards 
the beach on an errand of mercy. I could 
not fail to observe, as we neared them, that 
their numbers had been greatly reduced 
within three days, The whole force could 
hardly have been a hundred, in sight; while 
we had estimated it at more than double 
that number on the former occasion, inelud- 
ing, of course, those afloat. 

The poor ravenous wretches had to be 
kept back by force, that the distribution of 
food might take place in such a manner that 
all would receive a fair share. There was 
no lack of fresh water, and they had already 
managed to make several fires, which were 
burning fiercely. But of food there was lit- 
erally nothing to be found here, save a few 
muscles at low water. 

With some of the ship’s sails, they had 
built a rude shelter, away up high and dry. 
Under this canopy, we found several poor 
fellows, who, weak from want of food, or 
disabled by injuries received at the time of 
the shipwreck, were unable to crawl out and 
join the rest, who appeared to care very 
little whether they lived or died. And, 
searching still further, we found, stretched 
out to die in an obscure corner of the tent, 
a boy, with fair hair and Anglo-Saxon fea- 
tures, emaciated to a skeleton by hunger and 
brutal treatment. 

Tenderly we lifted the lad and carried him 
to one of the boats, which was at once sent 
to convey him on board the barque. Wedi- 
rected the Chinese, all who were strong 
enough, to follow the shore of the sea to 
wards Ochotsk city, where they would find 
succor at the hands of the Russians. We 
saw no way to dispose of the remnant but to 
take them on board for the present. We 
might divide them among the various whale- 
ships when we should again meet the fleet. 
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Just now, we had the burden all on our own 
shoulders; for the American ships had all 
gone, either up into the northeast gulf, or 
over to the Shantar side. 

Hardly a man was found among the Celcs- 
tials who could talk more than a few words 
of “ pigeon-English,’’ nor was it likely that 
what they would tell us was to be depended 
upon as truth. We supplied them with pro- 
yisions to last them, with care, for a few 
days, and saw them started on their over- 
land journey. Some ten or twelve of the 
wounded and infirm were taken on board, 
and we made sail to the southwest. 

With tender care and judicious treatment, 
the boy was so far restored in a few days, 
as to be able to throw light upon the strange 
affair, and clear up the mystery that hung 
over it. 

The ship to which he had belonged was 
the Redgauntlet, owned in London, and 
chartered at Macao, to carry a cargo of Chi- 
nese laborers to the Chincha Islands, to 
work among the guano deposits. She had 
sailed from Macao with nearly four hundred 
on board, all young and able-bodied men, 
but drawn from the most depraved, reckless 
class of the Chinese population. 

It did not appear, from the boy’s story, 
that the possibility of any trouble or out- 
break among the coolies had ever entered 
the mind of Captain Duganne. For no ex- 
traordinary precautions had been taken, 
such as are always considered a matter of 
course in vessels employed in similar ser- 
vice, as Guinea slavers, and convict-ships 
bound to the penal settlements. The vessel 
sailed with only her regular complement of 
twelve men before the mast; and a watch 
which was barely sufficient to work the ves- 
sel could hardly be expected to exercise 
much vigilance over an army of barbarians. 

Nor did the commander show much dis- 
cretion in his conduct towards his passen- 
gers. He was a hard, overbearing man, as 
Well in his dealings with them as with his 
own crew. The coolies were kept on a very 
meagre allowance of provisions and water, 
even from the outset of the voyage. And 
at the first symptoms of discontent among 
them he had them all confined between- 
decks under gratings, and only allowed to 
take the air at stated periods, a few at a 
time. In vain the officers remonstrated, 
and enlarged upon the difficulty of enforcing 
such orders with the small force at their 
command. The captain became more and 
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more tyrannical, and the coolies, who had 
embarked well-satisfied and in good spirits, 
were, day by day, inspired with deeper 
hatred towards him. ; 

They met with much bad weather in the 
China Sea, but worked their way through 
it, and were, at last, as they thought, in a 
fair way for a pleasant run across the Paci- 
fic. But that very night, after the gratings 
had been fastened down as usual, an un- 
wonted noise and stir was observable among 
the Chinese; and on investigation, it was 
found that they had forced their way through 
the bulkhead into the run under the cabin- 
floor, and had secured possession of two bar- 
rels of rum which had been stowed there. 

Captain Duganne was now thoroughly 
alarmed, as well he might be. It was mad- 
ness to attempt to recover the liquor from 
them; nothing could be done but to keep 
them confined below until they had swal- 
lowed it all, and got over their revel. The 
noise subsided about midnight, and the 
watch grew careless again, supposing the 
coolies were sleeping of the effect of their 
potations. But with characteristic cunning, 
they had thus thrown the crew and officers 
off their guard at the very time they had 
planned for their uprising. At six bells in 
the middle watch, when all was still both on 
deck and below, the gratings were suddenly 
burst upward, and the Chinamen, mad with 
rum and rage, pounced up at the hatchways 
like a volcanic eruption, making night hide- 
ous with their peculiar savage war-cry. 

The few men in charge of the deck made 
a desperate resistance; but the struggle was 
short. The human wave rolled on and over- 
whelmed them, the coolies displaying the 
most utter recklessness of life, closing upon 
the seamen and bearing them down by sheer 
weight of numbers. In a few minutes, 
the Englishmen were thrown into the sea, 
some of them yet alive, and the deck of the 
Redgauntlet swarmed with mutineers in full 
possession. 

Some of the watch below, who rushed out 
on hearing the alarm, shared the fate of the 
rest; but the mate and two seamen made 
their way into the lower hold. The captain, 
coming out of the cabin, was met and felled 
by the blow of a handspike. Andrew, the 
boy, who was directly behind him, was seiz- 
ed by one of the coolies, who seemed to be a 
leader among them, and pushed into the 
round-house. The door was closed upon 
him, and he was left undisturbed for a time, 
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as most of the crowd supposed he had been 
thrown overboard. 

He heard them beat the captain to death 
with all sorts of weapons, and saw them, 
through a chink, wreaking their vengeance 
upon the inanimate body before it was 
thrown overboard like the others. Then 
there was a rush of the Chinese to the main- 
hatchway, apparently attracted by some 
special alarm in that direction. Andrew 
pushed open the door and stepped out from 
his prison-house to see what was going on. 

The crowd in and about the main-hatch- 
way was very dense, anda confused jabbering, 
as of drunken men divided in their councils, 
was going on, when suddenly an explosion 
was heard that appeared to shake the ship to 
her keel. The crowd surged back amid a 
sulphurous smoke, and shrieks of agony rent 
the air. 

The boy, appalled at the sight, stood still 
as the coolies rushed aft. He was seized by 
two stout fellows, who lifted-him on the 
rail, and were in the act of throwing him to 
the sharks, when the man who had already 
once saved his life again interfered. This 
man, who seemed to have some sway over 
his comrades, now took Andrew by the col- 
lar, and enjoining silence, made a loud 
speech, to which all the rest appeared to 
assent. He was then given to understand 
that he could go about unmolested. 

At daybreak, the Chinese began to throw 
overboard such of their comrades as had 
been killed by the explosion. Had they 
been so many dogs or pigs, the survivors 
could not have disposed of them more coolly. 
They crowded into the hold, reckless of 
danger, where they found the mate and the 
two sailors, also killed by their own mine. 
Andrew heard the splashes as they were 
tossed into the sea, one after another; but 
the sight was too dreadful for the boy to 
look upon. 

He supposed that the mate had arranged a 
keg of powder with a train, near the main- 
hatch, and had called the Chinese round it, 
with a view to destroying the greater part of 
them by this means. But he must either 
have miscalculated his fuse, or else have 
fired the train by accident sooner than he 
had intended, so that he and his men had 
no opportunity to escape. 

The coolies now having full and undisputed 
possession of the vessel, gave themselves up 
for the whole of that day to feasting and 
revelry. With her helm lashed amidships, 
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the ship went wherever wind and weather 
might carry her. But it held fine and mog. 
erate for twenty-four hours, by which time 
the liquor had been all drank or wasted, and 
more sober counsel prevailed. 

The numbers of the Chinese were greatly 
reduced, fully a hundred of them hayj 
been killed or mortally wounded, in the first 
attack, and by the after explosion at the 
hatchway. But they seemed to care nothing 
about this; human life was of so little 
account as to be hardly worth bestowing a 
thought upon. 

Andrew’s preserver, Kung-Chow, as he 
was called, now took the command, so far as 
anyone could be said todo so. A man was 
put at the helm, and an attempt made to 
keep the ship headed to the northward. 
They dared not run to a Chinese port where 
the ship would be known; but their ides 
was to make land somewhere in one of the 
Japan islands, of which they possessed a 
kind of vague knowledge. But they only 
knew that they lay somewhere to the north 
of them, and had no skill in working or esti- 
mating longitude, while the boy himself 
knew little more about these matters than 
they did. The chronometer, not having 
been wound, had run down and stopped, 80 
that he could make no use even of his lim 
ited knowledge. 

The boy’s account of the proceedings on 
board the Redgauntlet after this date was 
gathered at various times in disconnected 
fragments, and is necessarily rambling, like 
the cruise itself. The scenes among three 
hundred reckless semi-savages, adrift in the 
Pacific, with little or no knowledge of navi- 
gating, guiding or handling a ship, may be 
imagined. The Chinese took advantage of 
fair weather to take in the light sails and 
furl them, after a fashion, under the boy’s 
direction. With the heavier ones they could 
do no more than Spanish-reef them, letting 
them run down when it blew fresh, and 
hoisting them up again when it moderated. 

Almost every day they had terrible fights 
among themselves, in which all sorts of 
weapons were freely used; and at such times 
the authority of Kung-Chow was completely 
set at naught. Many were killed in these 
brawls, and as before observed, were for- 
gotten as soon as they were put out of sight. 
The boy was frequently beaten and mal- 
treated, living in constant fear; but his life 
was always spared at the intercession of 
Kung-Chow. 
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Owing to the filthy condition of the ship, 
jisease of an infectious character broke out 
ymong them, and the mortality, for a time, 
yas frightful. But this abated as they drew 
into colder latitudes, and the between-decks 
became less crowded, in consequence of the 

t falliug off in their numbers. 

At length, after several weeks’ tumbling 
shout, having kept a general northerly 
direction, land was discovered, to the great 
delight of the Chinese. They felt sure that 
this was one of the Japan islands, and that 
their wanderings would soon be at an end. 
The boy was now ordered to the wheel, to 
keep her headed in for a passage which lay 
open before them. 

But the wind increased toa gale, and he 
was obliged to change the course for the 
safety of their lives. For two days they beat 
shout on soundings, as they knew by the 
wlor of the water. They might literally be 
wid to be groping in the dark; and when 
the sky again cleared, no land was to be 
wen. They did not know, of course, what 
vas plain enough to us, afterwards; that 
they had overshot their mark, had got a 
glimpse of one of the Kurile chain, and had 
drifted through into the Ochotsk Sea! 

From this time, they would seem to have 
thandoned anything like a definite object, 
md to have suffered the ship to take the bit 
inher teeth. It was strange enough that 
they should have drifted away up to the 
northern shore, across the sea, without hav- 
ing been seen by any whaler. 

From waste and improvidence, their pro- 
visions now ran short, and they were re- 
duced to very short commons; for they had 
actually been at sea more time than would 
have been necessary for the ship, under prop- 
ar guidance, to have made the run across 
the Pacific, and landed them in Peru. Day 
by day they reduced the allowance of food; 
quarrelled and fought each other to the 
death for a bit of bread or meat; no land 
met their view, and still the Redgauntlet 
ttifted on, none knew where. 

Andrew was in actual danger of starvation 
when the food began to run low, for the 
tironger of the coolies did not hesitate to 
th the weaker, and the poor boy was con- 
tidered fair game for all. Many a time his 
Morsel was snatched away from him and 
ftid for with a knock-down blow. Mad- 
dened with hunger, he one day watched an 
portunity to appropriate a whole biscuit 
from the limited stock in the cask, but_was 


detected in the act. Two Chinese seized 
him to execute summary vengeance; Kung- 
Chow interfered to save him; and a desper- 
ate fight ensued. Four men were killed in 
the melee; the boy was hardened to such 
sights; but his last hope seemed to have de- 
serted him when he saw his fast friend stab- 
bed to the heart. 

He expected, as a matter of course, to be 
killed and thrown overboard himself. But 
a greater refinement of cruelly was to be 
displayed in their disposal of this poor lad. 
He was shut up in one of the hen-coops, to 
be starved to death! 

As may be supposed, after the master-spirit 
Kung-Chow was gone, there was no longer 
even a semblance of system or subor- 
dination among the famishing wretches. 
That day and the next sufficed to clean out 
the bread-cask to the last crumb, while sev- 
eral deaths diminished their number, as 
they fought for the last mouthfuls. Canni- 
balism must be their next resource, and woe 
to the weaker! 

But the following morning found the ship 
becalmed with the land but a short distance 
off. They managed to clear away and drop 
anchor to hold her, and crowding into the 
boats, pushed ashore in search of anything 
that might sustain life. This was the day 
on which Peterson and I had made the dis- 
covery, and the boy was, at that time, con- 
fined in his narrow prison on deck, waiting 
for death. 

But that night when the gale came on, 
sensible that the ship must be lost, and 
gifted with the strength of desperation, he 
had forced his way out. Those on shore, 
holding the boats in their possession, re- 
fused to make any effort to save their com- 
rades in the ship, and the distance was too 
great to attempt to pass by swimming in 
that temperature. 

She dragged her anchor and drove, broad- 
side on, against the rocks, with more than a 
hundred souls on board. Many of them, in 
their feeble state were washed away and 
drowned, but the boy escaped, almost by a 
miracle, reaching the shore more dead than 
alive. Nothing was found but a small bed 
of muscles, a mere mockery to a hundred or 
more starving men. Small parties of the 


strongest had started both east and west 
along the coast, the day before our timely 
arrival. But Andrew had been brought so 
low that he no longer made a struggle for 


life. He had crawled under the canvas 
17 
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where we found him, and another day of 
starvation would have placed him beyond 
the reach of help. 

He remained with us and finished the 
voyage in the Zodiac. The others whom we 
had taken on board were distributed in vari- 
ous ships. 

We afterwards learned that but a small 
fraction of the overland parties ever reached 
Ochotsk city, though doubtless the poor 
Russian settlers thought them quite numer- 
ous enough. Many gave out exhausted on 
the road, and some were found dead, who 
bore unmistakable marks of violence. 
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But few relics remained of the Redgaunt. 
let when I again visited the place, on a sub. 
sequent voyage, three years afterwards, 
The fierce storms of the Arctic winters had 
swept nearly all away, and, in some places 
had changed even the face of the beach, 4 
few pieces of rusty ironwork were still to be 
found; and, at some distance inland, a piece 
of a ship’s headboard on which the letters 
‘‘Gaunt ’? were legible; and near by, more 
suggestive than aught else, a human skull, 
with a part of the hair attached ,—plaited in 
@ queue, as it is worn by all, high and low, 
in the Celestial Empire. 


THE SLEEPERS.—A CONTRAST. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


EHOLD them slumbering side by side, 
Fair smiling youth and hoary age: 
One dreams of worldly pomp and pride, 
Where men a godless warfare wage; 
The other dreams of summer bowers, 
Bright sunshine, warbling birds and flowers. 


One brow is marked with lines of care, 
Which shows the world-worn spirit grieves ; 
The other gleams ’neath clustering hair, 
Like a fair star through quivering leaves. 
One heart is grasping, proud and cold; 
The other generous, warm and bold. 


One breathes a long, a weary sigh, 
And dreams of earthly gain or loss, 
As with a keen, suspicious eye, 
He counts once more his glittering dross ; 
The other bounds with joyous tread 
O’er fields of clover white and red. 


A groan escapes the old man’s lips, 
A groan of mingled rage and pain ; 
For, lo! his schemes, like phantom ships, 
Have vanished ‘neath the treacherous main. 
He stretches forth one wrinkled hand, 
To find his treasured hoard but sand. 


From parted lips of tender bloom 
A trill of merry laughter steals, 
Whose fairy music fills the room,— 


The happy boy in dreamland kneels 
Above a little crystal stream, 
Where rushes wave and pebbles gleam ; 


And he beholds with sparkling eyes 

His ship— a water-lily— glide, 
Beneath the rosy-tinted skies, 

Right bravely down the dimpling tide. 
His bark no sordid hopes doth bear, 
But dances on, he cares not where. 


Hark! now the dreaming worldling speaks: 
“The path to wealth, how drear, how long!” 
“Ah!” cries the boy, with glowing cheeks, 
** How lovely is the skylark’s song, 
How soaring ’mid the blue above, 
Forever singing, God is love! ”’ 


And when the morning sun shall rise 
To charm away the mists of night, 
The boy will greet with gladdened eyes 
A world of beauty bathed in light, 
For a fond mother’s morning kiss 
Will ope its golden gates of bliss. 


But the poor worldling, what of him? 
Will he not seek the busy mart, 

Like some gaunt spectre, stern and grim, 
No joy within his withered heart? 

For life is empty, vain and cold 

To him who only seeketh gold! 
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THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. 


BY ANASTASIA DEVEREAUX. 


CHAPTER I. 


IKE a green oasis in the desert to the 
thirsty traveler was the Chase family 
tothe census-takers and statisticians. While 
goch families exist, those people whose 
hearts are so sorely troubled in such mat- 
ters, and who prophesy in dolorous numbers 
the total eclipse of the universal Yankee 
pation, should thank God and take courage. 
There were Charles, and Thomas, and Sam- 
uel, and James, and Henry, and George, and 
John, not to mention the girls, which were 
regularly and artistically sandwiched be- 
tween, making thirteen all told. 

We all know how certain characteristics 
inhere in certain families, running through 
meceeding generations, the predominant 
peculiarity. Ido not therefore mention it 
at all to the disparagement of the Chase 
family that they were plain-looking—very 
plain-looking indeed. 

But one day, when the heavens hung low, 
the gods smiled on the Chase family, and 
gave them Gustavus Washington, a rare 
and beautiful flower in a garden of homely 
weeds. It was a red-letter day in the Chase 
talendar—a day which stood for an epoch in 
the family history. Henceforth all events 
were reckoned from it, as ordinary people 
date from the Christian Era. This and that 
thing took place either before or after Gus- 
tavus Washington was born, the precise 
time being given in weeks, months or years, 
but radiating always from that one great, 
supreme, central event. 

From the moment Gustavus Washington, 
opened his wonderful lapis-lazuli eyes upon 
the admiring circle of relatives and friends, 
he was declared unanimously the pride of 
the family. And I wish to say here that, 
however you may blame him by-and-by, do 
not forget that he occupied a position partic- 
larly favorable to the destruction of mod- 
sty, self-distrust and generosity of charac- 
ter, even if nature had endowed him with 
those traits originally. 

Ido not know as John was plainer than 
his elder brothers, but coming so near to the 
pride, the contrast was sharper. There 
Were scarcely eighteen months between 


them, and it was a perpetual marvel to 
everybody how two children, coming so near 
together, could be so unlike. The neigh- 
bors, as well as the friends of the family, 
never forgot to remark and enlarge upon it 
whenever the two boys were present, and 
the parents made it a sort of staple subject 
for conversation. Of course, this was sweet 
incense to the flower, but alas for the poor | 
despised weed! 

As the Chase boys grew to manhood, one 
after another learned some mechanical trade, 
and were content. Very likely they would 
be simple plodders all their days, and be 
reckoned with “‘ the masses,”” where, by the 
way, 80 few are willing to be reckoned. But 
they were quite content to be plodders, 
doubtless thinking—if they thought of it at 
all—what an overwhelming majority their 
side could boast. The girls, of whom there 
were six, depended on getting married. 
Everybody knows this is the right and proper 
thing for girls tc do. A man fits his sons for 
some certain and remunerative business, 
but his daughters must risk their chance of 
pleasing some man’s fancy for their “ sup- 
port.”” And so we have—and while this 
one-sided system of education and of ideas 
prevails, shall continue to have—the shame- 
ful spectacle of youth and beauty selling 
itself for gold, with the anxious parents a 
little in the background, adroitly manipulat- 
ing the market. Is it any wonder that there 
are so many weak, vain, helpless and frivo- 
lous women in the world ? 

Rather to the relief of the paternal Chase, 
his three eldest daughters had succeeded in 
fulfilling their destiny, and were off his 
hands. The three that remained were wait- 
ing for their time to come with commend- 
able patience. If they ever felt like giving 
destiny a nudge, it was more from a spirit of 
sacrifice than from any feeling of selfish- 
ness. ‘ For,’’ they said, in a coolly logical 
way, ‘‘if there were fewer of us at home to 
provide for, Gustavus Washington could 
have better advantages.” 

I believe I have not mentioned that Gus- 
tavus Washington was a genius as well as a 
beauty. How far the former was dependent 
on the latter 1 am not prepared to say, but 
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everybody united in declaring that he was 
‘““gmart.’? He had such an easy, debonair 
manner, was so graceful of speech and 
movement, that it was early decided that 
something better than a mechanic or farmer 
mnst be made of him. Nature had very evi- 
dently intended him for one of the ‘‘ profes- 
sions’’—which is supposed to be some 
ninety-nine billions of miles in a straight 
line above simple “‘trades.’’ And so Mr. 
and Mrs. Chase decided that Gussie should 
honor the law with his graces of person and 
brilliance of intellect, and that brought them 
to the consideration of another important 
matter, namely, the sending of their boy to 
college; and this was also decided affirma- 
tively. 

From this time the family exchequer be- 
came a source of continual care and anxiety. 
A New England farmer has not always a 
command of ready money in very large 
quantities, particularly if his family is of the 
patriarchal order. And so it came to be the 
one thought and purpose of the family to 
contrive and save, that thereby the beauty 
and genius of the family might be exalted. 
Possibly they were not altogether unselfish. 
Very likely they pictured to themselves the 


glory and lustre which would fall on the 


name of Chase through this brilliant mem- 
ber of the family. Yet still I think they 
would have submitted quite uncomplainingly 
to abasement and obscurity, if only he were 
honored, admired and exalted. 

Well, the years ran on, and brought them 
at last to the consummation of their hopes 
and dreams. In less than three weeks Gus- 
tavus was to enter on his collegiate course. 

I have purposely neglected saying any- 
thing of Gustavus Chase’s character and 
disposition, preferring it should develop 
itself with the story; and I will only say now 
that if he were not amiable, he certainly 
must have been a very unreasonable fellow, 
for he had been praised, petted, waited on 
and deferred to ever since he was born. 
His mother declared daily that he was the 
sweetest-tempered and most unselfish child 
she had. 

“* He is so different from John!” she said, 
nearly every day of her life. It always was 
a habit of hers to contrast him with John, 
and always to John’s disadvantage. If he 
heard it, and grew a little more cold, quiet, 
and reticent, is it any great marvel ? 

The cool white fog laid its moist fingers 
on the heated pulse of Nature, and spicy 
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odors, that had hidden all day in the for. 
ests and meadows, came sweeping up the 
drowsy uplands in little breezy battalions, 
Gustavus Chase stood leaning on the pasture 
bars, waiting for John to come up with the 
cows. Perhaps the contrast between the 
two brothers was never sharper than at that 
moment. John’s plain face was not im- 
proved by the coarse dingy straw hat, with 
its low crown and drooping brim, which hid 
all but the sallow, sun-burned cheeks and 
thin, firm lips. The checked cotton shirt 
and pantaloons were soiled and worn, and 
the step that came up the grassy path was 
not elastic enough for twenty-one years. 

say, John,’’ Gustavus cried, switching 
off the white downy heads of the dandelions 
with a dainty little rattan he carried in his 
hand, ‘this farmer’s life is an awful prosy 
affair, isn’t it? I’m glad I’m out of it!” 
shrugging his shoulders with a little gesture 
of disdain. 

John glanced up and took in the whole 
picture. A background of green meadow 
and leafy orchard, a slender, graceful figure, 
a white, girlish-looking hand idly swinging 
a stylish leghorn hat to and fro; the air 
lifted the clustering rings of dark chestnut 
hair from a broad, snowy forehead, beneath 
which looked out the rarest of soft, bewil- 
dering eyes of the deepest, tenderest blue. 

‘*T don’t wonder people contrast us,” he 
said, under his breath. ‘‘ How handsome 
he is!’’ And he gazed in a sort of fascina- 
tion on the bright, glowing, faultless face 
and elegant figure. He so worsbiped beauty 
in anything—this dark, plain, grave, awk 
ward youth. 

The cattle came up and waited for him. 
He let down the bars slowly, then slowly put 
them up again. Perhaps it was weariness, 
perhaps absence of mind, that kept him so 
silent. I do not, however, think that it 
once occurred to him that the graceful 
young fellow, leaning idly against the fence, 
might have done that little, when he had 
been in the field since sunrise. He had 
never expected any manual labor of ‘‘ Gus 
sie,” and though but a year and a half older 
than he, he felt a sort of fatherly care of 
him, and looked upon him as still, somehow, 
a child to be petted and indulged. 

But as they walked side by side up the 
long clover-bordered lane, the sharp con- 
trast between his brother’s grace and beauty 
and his own plainness and awkwardness 
forced itself upon him oppressively. 4 
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faint feeling of bitterness and rebellion 
stirred in his heart at this unequal distribu- 
tion of favors. 

Just then there was a sudden whirr of 
carriage wheels, and glancing through the 
spple-boughs to the road, he caught a con- 
fused glitter of silver-mounted harnesses, 
jetty horses, glossy broadcloth, fleecy mus- 
jin and scarlet ribbons. It was only an in- 
sant, and yet he saw more—a perfect 
blonde face set in sunny curls, the red lips 
parted in a smile, a smile which (he saw 
this too) his brother returned with a faint 
color rising in his face. There was a little 
moment of silence, and then Gustavus said, 
coloring still more, but speaking in an easy, 
confident tone :— 

“Maybe I’ll take a short cut to ‘ wealth 
and respectability’ when I get through at 
Williams. It would be easier than law, and 
agood deal pleasanter’’; and he laughed 
lightly. 

“And more honorable,” John said, turn- 
ing abruptly, with a sudden fire in his eyes. 

“Nonsense, John! Don’t go to riding 
your high horse, for goodness sake. A fel- 


low isn’t to blame if a girl likes him, as I 
mow of,’’ he continued in a half-injured, 


half-gratified tone. ‘‘Some fellows,” he 
went on, ‘“‘ wouldn’t act as ‘honorable,’ as 
you call it,as I. But 1 want May to havea 
fair chance, and I’m not afraid of the result. 
Of course, we understand ourselves without 
any promises. You see we are both so 
young, and then there’s no knowing what 
May turn up in my favor, and it’s one’s 
duty to make the most of his chances, espec- 
ially if he’s poor, as I am.” 

John made no reply, but the thin lips shut 
themselves together savagely, and the gray 
eyes darkened and flashed ominously under 
the friendly shelter of the broad-brimmed 
hat, as he went up the path to the house. 

“After you get the chores done, John, 
you had better go down after Gussie’s trunk, 
I guess,” his mother said, coming to the 
door with the milk-pails. ‘‘He went down 
and picked it out this afternoon, and told 
Mr. Blodget you would come after it this 
wening. °Twon’t be much to run down 
with the wheelbarrow.” 

He took the pails from her hand without 
looking up or speaking, and turned away. 
Just at that moment Gustavus sauntered up, 
and threw himself down on the green vel- 
Yety sward, and smiled brightly up in his 
mother’s face. 
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‘* John’s in the dumps again,”’ she said, in 
a vexed tone. ‘I never saw such a disposi- 
tion as that boy has.” 

‘Oh, he enjoys it,” laughed Gustavus, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Everybody to their tastes, you 
know.”’ 

‘“*If only he had your disposition, Gus- 
sie,’ she replied, sighing faintly. ‘‘ But 
then, you always were different in every- 
thing.”’ 

The west wind caught up the words— 
even the faint sigh—and bore them with 
sharp distinctness to the ears of the offend- 
ing John. For an instant the firm lips 
quivered as if in some sudden spasm of 
fierce pain; then they grew hard and set 
again, and the fire flamed out in the cool, 
gray eyes, giving a sort of illumination to 
the sallow face, with its thin, sharply-cut 
features. 

He paused a moment before he began his 
work, and let his eyes wander across the 
long stretch of meadow-land, past the wind- 
ing alder-fringed river, past the tangle of 
feathery ferns and wild roses that skirted a 
shallow, rush-bordered pool, then past more 
green meadows to a long, sloping hill, 
where, amid tall trees, the slant sunset light 
burnishing its windows with rosy fire, the 
home of pretty May Atherton looked down 
upon the surrounding farmhouses and cot- 
tages with something of that commanding, 
superior air which characterized its owner, 
Judge Atherton. 

The angry, defiant light died out of John 
Chase’s eyes, and a strange tenderness soft- 
ened the lips just now so cold and hard. A 
woodbird, poised on a swaying alder, sang a 
soft, clear song of triumph. The sun, from 
behind the hills, sent a sudden shower of 
golden arrows into the treetops, tipping the 
sombre plumes of the pines with pale flames, 
and illumining the drifts of light fog, sent 
them down into the valleys and meadows. 

The plain dark face of the rapt gazer grew 
almost beautiful. Not with the sensuous 
beauty of rounded outline and soft coloring, 
but with the finer, more impalpable beauty 
of thought and expression. He turned to 
his homely tasks, all the weariness and 
hardness gone from his face. Nature, who 
knows her own, had comforted him with 
that rare and subtile art she so well under- 
stands. 

Returning, he met his eldest brother 
Charles, half way up the path. He saw in- 
stantly that something was wrong. 
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‘“*Come back, John,” he said, abruptly, 
walking steadily dowm the path, whither 
John followed him. 

By-and-by he faced suddenly round. ‘*The 
bank has failed, miserably failed, and five 
cents on a dollar is more than the stock- 
holders will get,’’ he said, excitedly. ‘‘ The 
whole concern is, and has been for some 
time, a mere shell, it seems. Now it has 
broken in and revealed its emptiness.”’ 

John did not ask what bank. To the 
Chases there was but one bank, and that 
the one in which they had taken shares, 
with the hope of increasing their little hoard 
of savings which were to defray Gustavus 
Washington’s expenses at college. 

** Are you sure this is true, Charles?’’ he 
asked after a moment’s silence. 

**T had it from LeBaron; he’s lost every 
dollar he’s worth by it, and ought to know,” 
he answered, testily. 

** Well, I guess Gus won’t get to college 
this year.” 

“I’m sorry for the old folks; it’ll be a 
heavy disappointment to them, they’ve 
looked forward to it so long. But it’s as 
much as I can do to look out for my own 
family. I wish father would come,” he 
added, with an anxious glance down the 
dim, dusky road. ‘I expect he will be quite 
broken down; you know he hasn’t been very 
well lately, and he’s getting along towards 
seventy. Only this morning he said to me 
that ’twould be the proudest and happiest 
day of his life when his boy came home 
from college, a. match for anybody’s boys. 
You know he always speaks of him as his 
boy—as if he’d only one.”’ 

** Oh, that’s because he’s the pride of the 
family! ’ John said, quickly, a faint tinge of 
bitterness in his tone. Then, as if ashamed 
of such a spirit at such a time, he added, 
hastily, ‘‘ Father and mother must not be 
disappointed—they shall not! Ill work 
nights to pay Gussie’s expenses, before they 
shall be! ”’ 

‘*That’s just like you, John!” said the 
elder brother, brightening up wonderfully. 
“* Said I to Tom, ‘ John will manage it some- 
way, you depend.’ You see we have all got 
families, all but you, and it’s about all we 
can do to look out for our own, and, maybe, 
lay up a few dollars against a rainy day. 
That, you know, is every man’s duty—that 
is, every man who has a family,’’ he ex- 
plained, hastily. 

‘* Father is coming,’’ John interrupted, 
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sharply, and turned to go up to the honge, 

‘I’m so glad you take it so easy, John.” 
his brother said, approvingly. ‘‘ You're 
such an odd, still fellow, but you always 
carry a thing through. I wish twas you 
that was going to college, on my life, I do, 
John!” 

A sudden flame leaped to the cheeks and 
eyes of quiet John Chase, and for an instant 
the blood surged wildly through his veins, 
Ah, if only he could! But the twilight 
shadows hid the light in his face as well as 
the pain, and so Charles dreamed not that 
either was there. The voice that replied 
after a moment was steady and cheerful, 
and Charles never looked below the surface 
of things. John’s whole life had been a 
series of sacrifices of some sort for his hand- 
some brother, and it seemed only right and 
natural that it should continue to be so to 
the end of the chapter. 

‘“*It—it’s all over, boys,’”? Mr. Chase said, 
drearily, letting the reins fall from his 
nerveless fingers. ‘It’s all gone—gone, 
Oh, what will she—your mother—say?” 
his voice suddenly breaking. 

** Leave it all to me, father,’’ cried John, 
quickly. ‘I'll manage it. Gussie shall go 
to college, just as you and mother have ex- 
pected, so don’t worry. I know all about 
the whole story—so we won’t talk about it; 
it will only disturb us and do us no good. 
We are not the only sufferers, so let it go. 
There, lean on me,” putting his shoulder 
against the side of the wagon, and carefully 
steadying the descent of the suddenly bro- 
ken-down man. 

“*Yes, father, John will manage every- 
thing ; don’t you worry one bit,” cried the 
hopeful Charles, who had grown all at once 
very generous—in enthusiasm ! 


CHAPTER II. 


ATHERTON had just folded his 
evening paper and sat with his glasses 
in his hand, looking down smilingly upon 
his young daughter May, whose fair face 
lay caressingly against his own, when a per- 
emptory rap sounded through the house. 
May sprang up in startled confusion and 
alarm. 

A servant opened the door. ‘A gentle 
man to see you, sir, on very particular and 
private business,”’ he said. 
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“Rather a late hour—never mind, show 
the gentleman in, Dick.” 

“Yes, sir, but,’”? glancing at May, ‘he 
expressly said you was to be quite alone, sir.” 

“Certainly ; my daughter will withdraw. 
Very particular gentleman, isn’t he, pet?” 
pinching the pretty cheek and then kissing 
it. “ Now run up to bed, dear.” 

May Atherton had barely closed the door 
when Dick ushered in by another the late 
aller. A look of surprise crossed Judge 
Atherton’s face when he saw John Chase, 
but he said, politely :— 

“ Good-evening ; happy to see you, Mr. 
Chase,’’ just as scores of people utter like 
polite fictions every day. 

“TI came to see you on a matter of busi- 
ness, sir.” And young Chase came and 
stood directly before him, his thin face cool, 
and resolute, and determined. 

“Very well, young man, please to state 
it,” the judge answered, secretly wondering 
what there was about this young farmer-boy 
that inspired him with such an involuntary 
feeling of respect for him. He knew the 
Chase bcys—had always known them—but 
never thought of them as anything uncom- 
mon. But this one—he didn’t even now 


ow his name—seemed, somehow, differ- 
ent. He wondered he had never noticed 
the boy before. 

“T have come to you, Judge Atherton,” 
the young man began in a quiet, self-con- 
tained way, ‘‘ to ask the loan of five hundred 


dollars. My brother Gustavus, as you 
may be aware, expected to enter college at 
the next commencement. The Commercial 
Bank suspended yesterday, and all of our 
surplus means have gone down withit. But 
this hope, so long cherished by my parents, 
must not—shall not fail, too. Now what I 
wk of you is this: You hire extra work— 
perhaps a hundred, or hundred and fifty dol- 
lar’s worth of work done in a year ’’—— 

“Nearer two hundred,” interpolated the 
judge. 

“Well, I want to do this work. I will 
give you a mortgage on myself for the five 
hundred dollars. I to pay you in this extra 
work, as you may require it. I will pay you 
the interest on the whole from the begin- 
ting, but I willonly take the money as needed. 
My object is, to be sure of means to pay my 
brother’s expenses. At present I want one 
hundred dollars. Will you let me have it 
such a surety 

“It is a very novel one, Mr. Chase,” the 


judge replied, quietly, watching his face 
keenly, and with more of intense interest 
than he had felt in anything since he retired 
from the bar. Somehow it carried him back 
to the old days of his activities and tri- 
umphs. ‘‘Suppose you should die, what 
would my mortgage be worth, then?” he 
asked, with a coolly professional air. 

**T should not come to you if I had not 
been prepared for this, also,’ John said, 
quietly. ‘‘I was named for an uncle, an 
odd eccentric man, who has bequeathed me 
in his will one thousand dollars on my 
twenty-fifth birthday. He has told me so, 
and he has told me that I cannot touch a 
penny of it until then, nor then, if I reveal 
the fact of the bequest to a single member 
of my family. I will give you a mortgage 
on this—or a paper transferring my claim to 
you—and you may be sure that if I die a sin- 
gle farthing in your debt, my Uncle John 
Denning will pay you. I do not know why, 
but I believe I am a favorite of his. Of 
course I rely upon your honor never to men- 
tion anything of this to any human being. 
For myself I would not do such a thing—it 
seems almost dishonorable,—but for their 
sake, and for him upon whom their hopes 
centre so strongly, Iam willing to do any- 
thing not positively wrong.”’ 

‘“*Does any one know of this plan of 
yours ?”” 

** No one, sir.’’ 

*“*T thought not. Why don’t you go to 
college yourself? I'll guarantee your suc- 
cess; but about this handsome brother of 
yours—well, to tell you the truth, I’ve very 
little faith in the pride of a family. They 
are not apt to be much else—not much else, 
young sir.” 

‘But the money, sir—will you let me 
have it ?’’ John interrupted, gravely. 

‘* Let you have it? To be sure I will, 
and on your own security, too! ’”’ he exclaim- 
ed, with unusual warmth. ‘I don’t want 
any other. I'll risk your living. A fellow 
with your determination never gives up life 
without a good tough fight for it. Yes, I'll 
take your ‘security.’ I like the idea of a 
mortgage on you, young man; I know you’ll 
not deteriorate in value!’? And Judge 
Atherton laughed, pleased with his own wit, 
his own act, but more than all with the slight, 
quiet young man, who stood up so boldly 
and fearlessly before him, with such a look 
of steady, quiet resolute daring in his face. 

‘There is one thing further I must ask of 
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you,” John said, as he was turning away 
after the business was concluded. For the 
first time a faint shadow of embarrassment 
was visible in his manner, for he had been 
so much in earnest that he had quite forgot- 
ten his usual timidity and awkwardness. 
‘‘T do not wish this matter made public. I 
—I don’t want even yopr own family should 
know it.” 

“Tt shall be kept a profound secret, young 
sir,”’ the judge replied, his admiration for 
the young man gaining strength every mo- 
ment. 

_ After his caller had gone, Judge Atherton 
walked up and down the room, rubbing his 
hands in a little glow of enthusiasm. 

“It is decidedly refreshing in these days 
to come across such a fellow as that! ’’ he 
said, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Why, I believe I 
feel twenty years younger for coming in con- 
tact with him! Self-sacrifice, energy, hon- 
esty, determination, calculation and mod- 
esty! Hem, it won’t take a college to put 
him ahead in the world. But,” he added, 
musingly, ‘‘I would like to see him there; 
he ought to have the best possible chance, 
he would do credit to it. But this pretty 


brother of his—I’ve seen him walking once 
or twice with May—I wonder if he’s worth 


the sacrifice that’s made for him? Ten 
chances to one he’s a spooney.” 

Judge Atherton was rather surprised that 
May did not question him the next morning 
concerning his late visitor. He was very 
glad, however, that she did not, for he had 
promised to keep the matter secret, and he 
knew from past experience how next to im- 
possible it would be to do so if she set her- 
self to coaxing him. But she never alluded 
to it ever so remotely, a circumstance that 
puzzled him not a little, the more because 
he had taken a very great fancy to the young 
man, and he was often in his mind. 


CHAPTER 


OMMENCEMENT DAY came, and 
with a thrill of pride and satisfaction 

Mr. and Mrs. Chase saw their favorite son 
entered as a candidate for collegiate honors. 
If there was any pinnacle of greatness yet 
unscaled by grace and genius—any summit 
unattained by human effort, Mrs. Chase, 
in her secret heart, believed that on such 
summit or pinnacle her gifted and handsome 
Gustavus Washington would probably stand. 


Ah me! what glowing dreams filled the 
heavens with prophecy! What a beautify 
hope and faith it was that freighted this fair 
ship sailing out of the old home-harbor go 
grandly and triumphantly! 

Of John, who had made this possible, 
there was no time to think. They knew he 
had hired the money, and was to pay it back 
in work. ‘* Well, John couldn’t ever be 
anything but a worker,’’ they said, compla- 
cently, ‘‘and this was all in his way. But 
Gustavus, ah, he was so different!” 

Time, the remorseless monarch, ran stead- 
ily on, sublimely unconscious that the 
months and years he ruled off so rapidly did 
not bring all the rich fruition Hope had 
whispered they would. 

Gustavus had just entered on his third col- 
lege year when John received back from 
Judge Atherton the novel mortgage he had 
given him. The loan had been paid, every 
dollar, and as he said when he received the 
paper from the judge’s hands, ‘‘ he belonged 
to himself, again.”’ 

** You are glad, John?’’ Atherton ask- 
ed, himself looking both pleased and sorry. 

** Yes, I am glad, because I have had to 
sit up pretty late to study—I was so busy 
day and evening—and I think it has wor 
on me, lately. I cannot afford to lose my 
health.” 

‘* Ah! studying, are you? What sort ofa 
course are you pursuing, if this is not a se 
cret, also?’ he asked, with cordial interest. 

‘* Well it is, rather,” coloring slightly. 
‘* That is, the folks at home do not know of 
it. I donot mind your knowing it, however, 
since I know you can keep a secret,” he 
added, smiling. ‘* You see, I resolved when 
my brother went to Williams, to keep up 
with him in all his studies. Uncle Denning 
found it out some way—I suppose I must 
have let something drop that awakened his 
suspicions—and insisted upon buying me the 
necessary}books, which made it much easier 
for me.” 

‘* Well, and have you keep up with your 
brother ? ’’ Atherton interrupted. 

have tried to, sir,’ he answered, mod- 
estly. He would not tell the truth, that at 
each vacation he had been much ahead of 
Gustavus. 

‘“‘ Tried! that’s it, young man. Well, if 
there is anything in my library that will help 
you any, you are welcome to the use of it. 
I like to help those who help themselves,” 
was the cordial answer. 
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‘Thank you. You have been very kind 
to me, always,”” was the low-spoken reply, 
the firm lips grown suddenly tremulous with 
feeling. 

But John Chase never availed himself of 
the offer; indeed, he never came to the 
house, though more than once invited by its 
master. Strangely enough, he seemed to 
try to avoid all further intercourse or ac- 
quaintance with him. 

But Gustavus made ample amends for his 
pbrother’s neglect on this score. He passed 
more than half the time at the ‘ Oaks,” 
when he was at home for the vacations. 
Mrs. Chase always spoke of May Atherton 
as the prospective wife of her favorite son. 
It is true she sometimes had her doubts if 
the alliance was “‘ hardly what Gussie might 
make—of course he could do better.” But, 
ordinarily, she was very well satisfied, and 
never tired of talking about it to John, whom 
she upbraided for his coldness in not show- 
ing more interest in his brother’s welfare. 
If‘only he was a little more like Gussie, 
what would she not give! He never sulked, 
nor was envious of others who were more fa- 
yored than himself.” 

The third year was something over half 
oat, when one day John received the follow- 
ing letter from Gustavus :— 


“ DEAR JOHN:—I’ve got into a scrape and 


you must come on and help me out. Bring 
the money—I guess a hundred dollars will 
do it—and come as soon as possible. If it 
isn’t settled some way, I suppose they’ll 
turn me out, and I don’t really like the idea; 
though, just between you and me, this college 
business is a stupendous humbug, beside be- 
inga bore. However, I guess I can stand 
one year more. Of course you’ll not men- 
tion it to the old folks; you’ve got one merit, 
anyway, old fellow, you’re close-mouthed, 
and I know you won’t refuse to do me so 
mall a favor as this. I’ll remember you 
when I’m master at the ‘Oaks.’ Come im- 
mediately, and be sure you bring the money. 
Gus.” 


It was a very sober, pained face that look- 
td up from the reading of that letter. This 
was not the first ‘‘ scrape’ out of which he 
had helped the young collegian, and there 
Was grave doubt in his mind if he were doing 
just right—if he were not, somehow, acces- 
sory to the wrong. Besides, where was the 
money—the hundred dollars Gustavus spoke 


of so carelessly—to come from? He was 
sorely tempted to let him depend on himself, 
for once. But the thought of his father and 
mother, whose hearts were bound up in his 
success, nerved him to still another sacri- 
fice. He had managed to lay aside fifty dol- 
lars for clothing which he much needed. 
This he decided at ence to take—but where 
was the other fifty to come from? He sata 
moment in thought, and then thrusting the 
letter into his pocket, arose hastily and went 
up to his chamber. 

*¢ John,” his mother called, just as he was 
opening his chamber door, * it does seem as 
if you might try to be a little company for 
your father and me, sometimes! Gussie 
never shuts himself up like a hermit. But 
then you never was alike, in anything,’’ she 
added, with the usual sigh. 

John Chase was not a saint, by any 
means, and just now he was sorely tried. I 
am not at all ashamed to record that he 
slammed the door between them—a very 
decided slam, too, just at this point. It 
only had the effect of sending Mrs. Chase off 
in her usual panegyric of Gustavus Wash- 
ington’s disposition and good qualities, and 
contrasting them with John’s ‘‘temper”’ 
and general selfishness. 

John, in the meantime, was bending over 
a table whereon were spread several unfin- 
ished drawings, and long after his mother 
had forgotten his shortcomings in sleep, he 
worked steadily and rapidly. It was nearly 
daylight when he gathered them together, 
despositing them in a rude portfolio with a 
sigh of relief. 

“They ought to bring that, at least,’’ he 
said, as he rose and lifted the curtain. It 
was already growing faintly golden in the 
east. He must leave in the first train, so 
there was no time for sleep, even if he could 
have slept with so busy a brain and so sad a 
heart. 

Reaching Williamstown, almost the first 
thing he heard was some men talking of the 
** expulsion of young Chase from college,” 
that morning, and he also learned in the 
same way that his offence had been the tak- 
ing of a check from a fellow-student’s letter, 
and obtaining and spending the money. 

Poor John! He felt as if he should sink 
into the earth. And this was the end of all 
his efforts and sacrifices in his behalf! 

‘*T am very sorry on your account, my 
dear young man,” the president said, when 
he sought him, asking if the verdict were 
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final; ‘“‘ but the offence is too grave to be 
passed over, or covered up. Besides, it is 
not his first misdemeanor, and, really, I 
don’t think it benefits him much being here, 
anyway.”’ 

Bad news is proverbially swift. When 
the brothers reached home they found that 
it had out-traveled them, and everybody 
knew it. John’s face was scarlet with pain 
and mortification as they walked up the 
street, but Gustavus was his usual smiling, 
gay, nonchalant self, feeling more than any- 
thing a secret sense of relief that he had got 
away from college. _ 

The shame, disappointment and sorrow of 
the parents vanished under the charm of his 
handsome face, gay speech and debonair 
manner. He explained everything so 
smoothly—‘‘ he only borrowed it, lots of 
fellows did so—he ‘was no worse than others. 
Of course he intended paying it back in a 
few days, but the old man was a regular 
mule, and wouldn’t listen to reason. And, 
there was no denying but ’twas hard being 
always short.” 

And so his parents believed in him, still. 
Their pity and sympathy made them blind 
to his faulis—to his disgrace. He had been 
wronged and unappreciated—but he was 
their favorite still. 

But though he could make all smooth at 
home, he lost a little of his easy self-confi- 
dence when he thought of May Atherton 
and her father. He had an intuition that 
they would not be so easily convinced, or 
look quite so leniently on his transgressions, 


and he shrank from meeting them. Happi- 


ly for his repose of mind he hit upon a clever 
expedient. John should go over and ex- 
plain things and see how they felt about it. 
But this John peremptorily refused to do. 

‘“*T think you owe me this small favor, 
John,” Gustavus said, in an aggrieved tone, 
“seeing you didn’t get me clear of the 
other.”’ 

‘*T paid the bill,’’ was the quiet answer. 

“The bill? Oh, yes! But you didn’t get 
me taken back into favor, which was the 
point. I shall always believe you could if 
you had tried much. However, it’s too late 
to talk about that. Now about May; I shall 
think you’re glad of some pretense to keep 
us apart, if you refuse to speak a good word 
for me. Possibly you think my extremity 
will be your opportunity,’’ a faint sneer in 
his tone. 
_ A sudden fierce red surged up through 
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John Chase’s dark cheeks to his forehead, 
then died away, leaving the thin face deadly 
pale. 

**T will go,” he said, abruptly, and went 
out without another word. 

John was not ordinarily nervous, but to- 
night he walked to and fre past the house a 
dozen times before he could master himself 
sufficiently to ring the bell at the ‘‘ Oaks.” 
He was very quiet now, outwardly, only the 
intense pallor of his face giving any hint of 
the fearful struggle he was undergoing. 

Poor John! He had come to do the hard- 
est thing in the world for a man to do; to 
plead another man’s cause with the woman 
he himself loved. But it was only one more 
sacrifice for him—and, well, despite all his 
weaknesses and follies, he loved him well 
enough to do it! He was thinking of this 
when the door opened and May herself stood 
before him. 

‘*T am so glad to see you! ’’ she exclaimed, 
extending her hand with a radiant smile, 
and a very exquisite blush. ‘‘ Why John— 
Mr. Chase! You are ill!’’ she cried in 
alarm, catching sight of his white face. In- 
voluntarily she put out her hand and grasped 
his arm. 

He looked down into the tender, anxious 
face. Ah, John! with all your skill at se- 
cret-keeping, this little girl has read you ata 
glance. 

‘* Miss Atherton,” he began, hastily, “I 
suppose you have heard about my—my broth- 
er’s trouble ? 

‘*'Yes. Iam very sorry for you,”’ she re- 
plied, gently. 

‘*T do not think Gustavus meant to do 
wrong,” he went on with suspicious haste. 
‘*He was cramped for means where his 
companions were not, and he did not stop to 
think. He is feeling very anxious about the 
manner you will look at it. I came here to 
ask you to be as lenient with him as you 
can. He is young, and perhaps less to 
blame than we who have indulged him al- 
ways. If you could only overlook this, Miss 
Atherton, and be the same to him—what he 
hopes and expects you to be, in the fu- 
ture 

‘““Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” she asked, softly, unconsciously 
adopting the language of “‘ fair Priscilla” of 
Miles Standish memory. 

“IT? I, May—Miss Atherton?” he stam- 
mered, trembling and confused. 

‘¢ Certainly, John, why not ?”’ she laugh- 
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ed, blushing rosily. ‘‘I—don’t care for 
Gussie—only—only for your sake. I never 
cared for him, John,” dropping her eyes 
suddenly under the smouldering fire that 
proke into such sudden flame in John 
Chase’s gray eyes. 

An hour later and John was saying very 
gravely to Judge Atherton, who had just 
come in and discovered the state of affairs:— 

“I’ve no excuse to make for my presump- 
tion, sir. I thought I could keep my secret 
—I have kept it these three years! I feel so 
poor, and altogether unworthy of my great 
happiness. I have so little to give in re- 
turn.”’ 

“T tell you what you might do, John,” 
May interrupted, with a gay little laugh, 
that had somehow the sound of soft tears in 
it. ‘You might mortgage yourself again! 
Oh, don’t look so reproachfully at Judge 
Atherton,”’ she cried, quickly; ‘‘he kept 
your secret inviolate, but I was behind the 
curtains in the bay window, all the time, 
and,” laughing and blushing again, “‘ I think 
it was then I fell in love with you, John.” 


Half a dozen years have passed away, and 
to-day the special pride of Judge Atherton’s 
heart is ‘‘son John,” as he invariably calls 
May’s husband. 

John Denning altered his will and gave 
his namesake five thousand dollars instead 
of one—as very likely he intended to from 
the first. John Chase is now an accom- 
plished draughtsman, with a fortune in his 
skillful fingers. But he is more—he is a 
brave, upright, pure, true man. 

The pride of the family is the pride still— 
nothing more ; he is content to be just that. 
He studied law, or made a pretense of it, a 
year. Then he took a room ina pleasant 
fashionable street in a neighboring city, and 
waited for business. He is waiting yet. 

His mother has faith still in her favorite’s 
genius ; and his handsome face and graceful 
manners—aided by something more substan- 
tial now and then from John—carry him 
easily and smoothly through the world, a 
sort of human thistle-down on the field of 
life. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


WHICH WAS THE COWARD? 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“T SAY, boys,” called Philip Annesley, 
one evening at the close of school, 
“let’s have some fun to-night.” 

“ Agreed!”’ All right!” ‘‘ That’s the 
talk!’ We’re in for it!’’ and similar re- 
plies, came from the lips of a dozen compan- 
ions; for who ever knew a boy who didn’t 
want to have a hand in whatever fun was 
going on ? 

“What do you propose to do?” asked 
Charlie Hunt. 

tell you,” said Phil, lowering his 
voice, and looking carefully about to be cer- 
tain no one besides his schoolmates should 
hear, ‘‘ there’s capital skating down on.the 
tiver. Ben Earle was down there all the 
morning, and he told me at noon that the 
whole Hudson was a perfect glare of ice. I 
propose that we all go skating to-night, and 
have a right jolly time.” 


‘**T’ll go with you, for one,’’ said Johnny 
Perkins. 

‘*You may count me in,’’ said Robert 
Hall, “‘ for I love to skate better than to eat 
when I am hungry.” 

** Are you sure the ice is quite safe?” 
asked Tommy Dodd. 

He was the smallest boy in the school, 
and had been nicknamed Commodore. 

Pooh!” said Phil, in a contemptuous 
tone; “if the Commodore is afraid, he’d 
better not venture out. I advise him to stay 
at home with his sisters, if he wishes to be 
perfectly safe. I reckon that ice which is 
stout enough to bear the weight of such a 
great fellow as Ben Earle will do for me, 
and I’m going to try it, for one. What ails 
you, Frank Lyon? You haven’t spoken a 
word. Are you, too, afraid to venture on 
the ice?” 
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‘*T am not afraid,” said Frank, “but I 
shall not go with you to-night.” 

“‘Oh ho!” laughed Phil, in his taunting 
way; “not afraid, hey? Then why not go 
with us?” 

Because,” replied the other, I prom- 
ised my parents I would never go on the 
river without their permission, and just now 
they happen to be away from home.”’ 

much the better,’’ said Phil; ‘‘ they’d 
never know it if you went.” 

‘* But I should know that I had broken my 
promisé,’’ said Frank, ‘“‘and I could not 
look my parents in the face when they re- 
turned.” 

“Couldn’t you tell them about it?” 
urged Phil, in a mocking tone. ‘ Confess, 
make believe you’re sorry, and all that sort 
of thing? I tell you what, boys, it takes me 
to get up a scene of that description. You 
don’t think I stop to ask my father’s per- 
mission when I want to enjoy myself a little? 
Not by a long chalk, I don’t. The old peo- 
ple always go to bed very early, and all I 
have to do is to pretend to follow their illus- 
trious example, slip out of my chamber win- 
dow and go where I please.” - 

Some of the boys applauded loudly at 
Phil’s wicked boasting, as if they considered 
him a courageous fellow, worthy of all ad- 
miration; others looked doubtful, as if hard- 
ly prepared to sanction such conduct, but 
Frank Lyon spoke up promptly :— . 

“Phil Annesley, I’m ashamed of you! 
That’s about the meanest trick I ever heard 
of! And to think of your boasting of it, as 
if you considered it smart to deceive your 
good parents.”’ 

‘** Be careful what you say!” said Phil, 
speaking loud and growing red in the face. 
“TI won’t take any sauce from agoward like 
you, who doesn’t dare go oft w@gce because 
his papa and mamma are away, 
run to them for permission.” 

“*T don’t wish to have any words with 
you,” said Frank; ‘‘ but I must say I think 
the boy who steals out of the ‘window at 
night, when his parents think him in bed 
and asleep, is not only cowardly, but down- 
right mean into the bargain.” 

Phil’s face grew redder than ever, and he 
doubled up his fist in a way that would have 
been truly alarming to any on@Whordid not 
know that he was too cowardly ‘to strike a 
boy of his own size. 

‘** Look here, Frank Lyon! If I had time, 
I’d settle this thing with you on the spot; 
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d he can’t. 


but as it is getting late, and your parent, 
may have left word for you to be in the 
house before dark, I'll let the account stand, 
and square it off some other time.” 

Whenever you please,’? was Frank's 
good-humored reply. ‘I only hope you’ 
all get back in safety from your frolic to. 
night; though I wish you would not go, for 
I know the ice isn’t considered safe.”’ And 
with these words the group separated, each 
going home for his supper, with the under. 
standing that all except Frank were to meet, 
later in the evening, at a certain turn in the 
road, and set out for the river. 

There was a brilliant moon hanging over 
the eastern mountain tops; not a speck of a 
cloud floated across the blue of the sky, and 
the whole earth was covered with a mantle 
of snow. Here and there a group of ever- 
greens stood out boldly in their frost-defy- 
ing garments of living green, or a stone wall 
peeped out where the snow had drifted toa 
sufficient depth to cover it; but all else was 
white and glistening in the moonlight. 

How beautiful and silent all the world 
seemed, except when the boys, headed by 
Phil, made their appearance, and the crisp 
snow made such an odd, a, Nt be- 
neath each footstep. They didn’t mind the 
cold—not they. Their hands were kept 
warm by thick woolen mittens which careful, 
motherly fingers had fashioned, and their 
throats were well’ protected by soft wool 
tippets, which perhaps a kind sister had 
crocheted. Their fur caps were fastened 
over their ears and beneath their chins; and 
with his skates buckled together and hung 
across his shoulder, each sturdy boy felt like 
defying the chill and frost of many a colder 
night. Young blood is warm, and the pros 
pect of the fun awaiting him kept each little 
fellow in high glee. Tommy Dodd trudged 
along with the rest, his little short limbs 
making frantic endeavors to keep pace with 
the larger boys, his little head reaching 
somewhere near the region of Phil’s elbow. 


Halloo! exclaimed Phil, here's , 


the Commodore. I rather expected you'd 
back out and conclude to stay with that 
cowardly Frank Lyon. Now then, boys, 
here’s the river. Did you ever see the ice 
in better condition ?”’. 

‘* Capital!” cried Johnny Perkins. 

‘ Splendid!” was Charlie Hunt’s verdict. 

Never saw finer skating,’’ was the unal- 
imous opinion of the whole party; and you 
may be sure that not much time was lost in 
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buckling on the skates, so that in less than 
five minutes the whole flock was skimming 
about Jike so many birds, making the hills 
ring with their noisy shouts, until the High- 
lands seemed alive with fairy echoes which 
were bound upon keeping up a lively conver- 
sation with the boisterous crowd on the ice. 

The moonlight, the exhilarating motion, 
the necessity for keeping one’s feet going in 
order to keep them warm, were sufficient to 
have inspired a feeling of good fellowship in 
the breast of a misanthrope. The boys 
were wild with delight at the success of 
their frolic. They played “Tag” until 
every boy had been caught twice over; then 
they played ‘* Follow my leader” until they 
were tired, and after that some one propos- 
ed “Hide and seek.” The overhanging 
banks cast deep shadows far over the ice, 
and now and then a tree, leaning downward, 
made a dusky circle of twilight, in which 
one could hide; so Phil consented to close his 
eyes and ‘‘blind,’’ as the boys called it, 
while his companions scattered in all direc- 
tions, and sought different hiding-places. 
By and by the whistle which had been 
agreed upon as a signal informed Phil that 
he was at liberty to commence his search. 
Sohe began a careful examination of all the 
curves and angles along the shore, every 
vow and then announcing the discovery of 
one of his friends by dodging into the ob- 
seurity, catching a boy by the collar, pulling 
him out into the moonlight and calling out 
his name, amid loud shouts of laughter. 

It was a very nice play, but, naturally, it 
couldn’t last forever; and pretty soon all the 
boys had been found, and—— ; 

“No,” said Charlie Hunt, ‘there is 
Tommy Dodd. He isn’t here.’’ 

“Sure enough,” cried Phil, ‘‘ where’s the 

little Commodore ? Let’sall goand hunt him 
up.” And with that, they gave chase, full 
tilt, at Phil’s heels, laughing and shouting, 
untithe hills, or fairies—I don’t pretend to 
‘ay Which—sent back a reply as loud and 
clear as any mortal voice. 
Tommy! Commodore! come out of this, 
and we'll acknowledge ourselves beaten. 
You're such a little fellow you can hide in a 
spotin which we wouldn’t think of looking. 
Hallo! I say! Commodore! Don’t stop 
there longer, or you'll freeze. Tommy! 
Tommy Dodd! 

Thus: shouting and calling, Phil started 
on, the rest of the boys following and help- 
ingto‘keep up the din, with joking admoni- 
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tions to Tommy, whom they expected to 66 
every minute, darting around some curvé, 
making himself particularly merry becatse - 
he had hidden himself so securely. 

On and on they flew, but no Tommy dart- 
ed out to meet them; and now, somewhat 
sobered by the little fellow’s disappearance, 
they pause to wonder. 

Hark! what sound is that? Such a pier- 
cing, agonized scream, as of some one in 
mortal peril. There it is again, and again:— 

** Help! oh help! ” 

Just below and a little to the right, the 
sound seems to proceed from some one who 
has broken through the ice, who is in the 
water—who is in danger of drowning. 

The boys huddle close together, fright- 
ened, trembling, heedless that the ice is 
thin, and that too much weight within a 
certain radits will be certain to break it. 

Again the cry for help; and at the same 
instant a frightful cracking beneath their 
feet warns them to scatter. A simultaneous 
rush is made for the shore, and Johnny 
Perkins whispers, loud enough for all to 
hear:— 

‘It’s Tommy Dodd who is in there be- 
low, and he’s certain to drown.” 

A dreadful silence fell upon the boys. 
All looked at Phil. 

“You needn’t think I’m going to drown 
myself trying to get him out.’’ And the 
heartless fellow commenced to unstrap his 
skates. 

Some of the boys followed his example; 
the rest hesitated, not knowing what to do. 

'“ Help! help! oh, help!” again entreated 
the voice. It was enough to freeze one’s 
blood to listen to it. The boys seemed para- 
lyzed. 

But here comes some one down the road, 
running at the very top of his speed. You 
can hear the rapid tread of flying feet which 
scarce seem to touch the snowy track. A 
moment more, and the hurrying figure is 
beside the group of terror-stricken boys. It 
is Frank Lyon, and he speaks and acts like 
& person with all his senses on the alert. 

“One of you boys lend me a pair of 
skates! Some one get me a board off that 
fence! 

No sooner said than done. The skates 
were fastened, and with a light board in his 
hand, Frank started. Two or three of the 
rest, shamed into doing something, followed 
at a respectful distance; but I assure you 

Phil Annesley was not one of them. He 
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could bluster and talk largely; but when the 
time came for action, he shrank back. 

‘* Keep up your courage, Tommy! ”’ shout- 
ed Frank, as he neared the spct from 
whence the voice proceeded. ‘I'll help 
you out. Don’t be afraid. There, catch 
hold of this board, and I’ll pull you out.” 

dear,’ sobbed Tommy, can’t; 
for my mittens are frozen fast to the ice, 
and my fingers are numb, and I’m sure my 
feet are frozen, for I can’t feel that I’ve got 
any.” 

on a moment longer,” urged 
Frank, “‘ and I think I can managed to pull 
you out.” 

So he made a loop in his long tippet which 
he unwound from his throat, and creeping 
as close as he dared, he threw it around 
Tommy and pulled with all his might. Once 
the ice broke where it was thin, at the edge 
of the air-hole into which the boy had slip- 
ped; but Frank only redoubled his exertions, 
and in a much shorter space of time than it 
has taken me to relate this, Tommy was res- 
cued from his perilous situation. Two of 
the others had come up, and were assisting 
to carry him; for he was so benumbed he 
found it impossible to walk a step. 

They bore him to the nearest house, and 
all night long he endured the most excrucia- 
ting pain from his poor frost-bitten feet and 
hands. Frank Lyon stayed beside him, 
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and it was a rare sight to see little Tommy's 
gratitude to the friend who had so courage. 
ously risked his own life to save him. 

** How lucky it was that I chanced to run 
down to the post-office just at that minute,” 
said Frank. ‘I heard your first cry for 
help as I closed the gate and turned towards 
the river road. It didn’t take me long to 
race down that hill, for I knew your voice, 
I was afraid I should be too late; but, thank 
God, here you are, safe and sound, only a 
little the worse for a few touches from Jack 
Frost.” 

**Oh,” said Tommy, his eyes full of grate- 
ful tears, ‘‘ you are a good, brave fellow, 
and if Phil Annesley ever calls you ‘ coward’ 
again, I’ll feel just like knocking him 
down.”’ 

But Phil didn’t see fit to apply the oppro- 
brious term to Tommy’s heroic rescuer 
again, and it was pro ably as well that he 
dropped the subject; for, after this night’s 
occurrence, it didn’t take more than half an 
eye to see which was the coward. 

I wish I could say a good word for Phil 
before [ leave him; but truth compels me to 
state that he suddenly ended up his career 
in his native village by running away to sea, 
and nearly breaking the heart of his kind 
mother; and all the neighbors said that was 
* just what they had expected’ of such a 
disobedient, reckless boy. 


. HO ever saw such a splendid rain- 


bow ?”’ said Nan. ‘And, oh, Jack, 

it is so plain! We could find the end of it 

easily! Who knows but what we might find 

the pot of gold and the pot of honey, after 
all, if we should try ?” 

‘* But it’s wet, and mamma won’t let us go 

out,” said Jack, looking with bright, longing 


eyes over to where the rainbow was lost in‘ 


the woods. ‘ But only see! it ends right 
there by the tallest pine tree ; we could find 
it just as easy asnothing. Tom says that he 
doesn’t believe there is a pot of gold anda 
pot of honey there if we could find the end 
of a rainbow; he says it’s only one of Nora’s 
stories.” 

‘Well, Tom doesn’t know quite so much 
as he thinks he does,”’ said Nan, tossing her 
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BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


head with infinite comtempt. ‘Nora doesn’t 
tell stories, and she knew somebody ip 
Ireland who found the end of it, and found 
the gold and the honey, too! Oh, sucha 
lot of gold! enough to make him as rich as 
king all the rest of his life; and the sweetest 
honey that ever was tasted. What lots of 
toys and candy a pot full of gold would buy!” 
Jack’s eyes danced at the delightful pros- 
pect, and Nan hurried away to ask their 
mother if they might go out of doors to play. 
It wasn’t very wet, she thought, and if it 
was they could put on their.rubbers. 
“Yes,” said she, “if it is quite dame 
raining. 
Nan thought it had, but there were a tir 
bright drops falling in the sunshine, though 
not enough to hurt any one, however ; and 
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how could they wait, when every moment 
they expected the rainbow to melt away? 
Sothey put on their things as quickly as 
possible, and hurried out and away towards 
the woods in great glee. 

It was the most splendid rainbow that ever 
was seen. Every color imaginable in it, 
orange, and blue, and purple, and green, 
and crimson, and it was arched over the 
whole sky, one end looking as if it were 
fastened behind some far blue hills, the 
other dropping into the woods where Nan 
and Jack were so sure they should find it. 
Ithad been raining a perfect flood, and the 
fields sparkled as if it had rained diamonds. 
The wet bees were beginning to fly out of 
the daisies again, the buttercups flaunted 
jewels in their satin ears, and the wild roses 
blushed their brightest after their fresh 
morning bath; and oh, how the bobolinks 
sang over the reedy meadows ! 

“Oh, Jack,’ said Nan, “ won’t it be 
splendid if we find a whole pot full of gold ?”’ 

“ Yes, and the honey, too,’’ said Jack, who 
was by no means destitute of a sweet tooth, 
and if he could have had but one would have 
chosen the honey, I verily believe. 

“But you know, Jack,” said Nan, very 
gravely, ‘how much good money would do 
mamma. I have been thinking about it, 
and have concluded that I sha’n’t spend any 
ofit myself, because I heard mamma talking 
with Uncle John, last night, and she said 
that she didn’t know how in the world she 
should pay the interest on the mortgage that 
was coming due next week, and that she was 
afraid we should lose the house and farm at 
last. Only think of it! 1 don’t know what 
amortgage is, but I suppose it is something 
about the house that isn’t paid for. Don’t 
you see how pale and worried mamma 
looks ? 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ but if we find so 
much gold as that we can take a little for 
candy, can’t we? Mr. Jones has got some 
splendid chocolate creams.”’ 

“Tshall give all mine to mamma,” said 
Nan; “ but only see how fast the rainbow 

fading away! We must hurry.” 

They reached the foot of the tall pine tree, 
at last, but alas! there was no sign of the 
end of the rainbow there, and scarcely a sign 
of a rainbow overhead, only just a little 
shadow of crimson and orange trembling 
over the sunshiny sky. 

“Oh, dear! said Nan, ready to cry. 
“Now we have lost it! Why didn’t we 
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hurry faster! We might have known that 
the rainbow would only last a few minutes.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Jack, brightening up after a 
silent and doleful inspection of the scene. 
‘* Here is where the end of the rainbow was, 
aayway, and here is a big stone ; who knows 
but the pot of gold and the pot of honey may 
be underit? I’m going to move it, if I can.’’ 

**But you can’t,” said Nan, ‘‘it is so 
heavy. I'll help you all I can, though.” 

It was heavy, though it was not so very 
large, and the children pulled at it a long 
time without stirring itan inch. Then they 
sat down to rest awhile, and began to renew 
their efforts. At last they succeeded in mov- 
ing it a little, and after tugging until they 
were purple in the face it yielded, as what 
stone wouldn’t to such persistent efforts 7 
and rolled over, greatly to their delight. 
But after all, there was nothing under it, 
except the moist, black earth, and a quantity 
of ugly-looking bugs. 

“Ugh!” said Nan. ‘ Let’s goaway. I 
can’t bear to see those dreadful creatures ! ”” 

“*No,” said Jack, stoutly. ‘I’m going to 
dig into the ground, and see what there is 
there. Ofcourse the pot of gold and the 
pot of honey wouldn’t be left standing out 
here all uncovered. Anybody might find 
them then!” 

‘Well’ said Nan, but you haven’t any 
shovel. We must go home and get one.” 

go,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ you can wait here.” 

Nan was half afraid to wait there alone, 
in the dark woods, but Jack was determined 
that she should do so. 

‘“* Because,’’ said he, ‘‘some one might. 
come while we are both gone, and take the 
gold and honey away, if they are there.” 

He wasn’t gone long, though, and with 
high hopes began his labor, which was labor 
indeed, for if the treasures were there they 
were buried very deeply. 

dear,” said Nan, ‘it’s no use! 
There’s nothing there.” 

But Jack wasn’t to be discouraged so soon. 
He worked with such a will that his little 
round face was fairly purple with exertion, 
and his arms ached so. He declared that he 
wasn’t tired a bit, though, and wouldn’t let 
Nan help him, though she was eager to do so. 

Perhaps you’ll dig down into Fairyland,” 
began Nan, again, looking frightened. 
‘* Nora says it’s all Fairyland under ground 
in the woods.” 

‘Jack stopped moment, his eyes grow- 
ing wider and rounder. 
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“Well,”’ said he, at last, ‘“‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if the pot of gold and the pot of 
honey belonged to the fairies, anyway. 
Who else would leave them at the end of the 
rainbow ?” 

“Then, if we find them, we mustn't take 
them,”’ said Nan, gravely, ‘‘ because the 
fairies might not like it, and would do us 
some harm. Of course, we sha’n’t find any- 
thing, though. I think we —_" as well go 
home, Jack.’’ 

“No,” said Jack, «Dm going to dig a lit- 
tle while longer.” 

And he did, and after a while his shovel 
struck something hard—something that rat- 
tled! 

What’s that?’ said Nan, breathlessly. 

““T don’t know,” said Jack, ‘‘ but I guess 
it is the pot of gold, or maybe the honey! ” 

At last the eager, tremulous little hands 
pulled out of the moist, black earth an old, 
earthen teapot, which was very heavy, and 
full of something that clinked together, .ike 
ever and ever so many gold pieces. The 
children hardly dared to lift the lid, but stood 
for some moments regarding it and each 
other with very pale, eager, astonished little 
faces. 

Then Jack took courage, and peeped in, 
and Nan ventured to look over his shoulder. 
The woods rang with their mingled exclama- 
tions of delight, for what do you suppose .t 
was but a veritable pot of gold, with oh, so 
many shining pieces of money in it, and 
there was some silver, too,—great, heavy 
dollars with eagles on them, such as the 
children had never seen before. 

‘‘Come,” said Nan, ‘ let’s take it right 
home to mamma. How glad she will be! ’’ 

“* But we must find the honey first,” said 
Jack, seizing theshovelagain. ‘I’m going 
down to the store to-night. Hope those 
chocolate creams aren’t all gone. 

Nan wasn’t inclined to wait for the honey, 
but Jack insisted on doing so, digging away 
into the ground again for dear life. But it 
was all in vain, there was no pot of honey to 
be found, and Jack’s arms ached so that he 
could not use them another moment. Nan 
offered to carry the heavy pot of money 
home herself, but he would not have been 
deprived of that honor for worlds. 

-* See, mamma, we found the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. N« told us 
about it, you know,” they b _-u, together, 
rushin.- into the house, all out of breath. 

“* What! ” she exclaimed, looking curiously 
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at the bright, eager, flushed faces, and the 
little, soiled hands, bearing the dirty teapot, 
with such a triumphant air. ‘* Where inthe 
world have you been, and what have you 
there ?”’ 

‘Peep in and see, mamma!” said Nan, 
lifting the lid. 

Mamma did peep in, and couldn’t believe 
her own senses when she saw such & great 
pile of shining gold and silver pieces. 

** Children where did you get this?” she 
said, growing pale. 

“Why,” said grandma, coming in just 
then, ‘‘ that looks just like my old teapot 
that 1 lost so long ago, before your grandpa 
died. I never saw one with the lid just like 
that one before!” 

“Pooh! the old teapot isn’t anything,” 
said Jack, ‘* but you just look and see what 
is inside, grandma! We found it at the end 
of the rainbow. The fairies left it there, I 
suppose.”’ 

“The Lord be praised!” said grandma, 
fervently. ‘* The los{ money which we have 
suffered for so long is found, at last. [I 
always told you, Mary, that it would be 
found some day.”’ 

The. Jack and Nan had to tell their 
story, from beginning to end; such a mar- 
vellous story as it was, all mixed up with rain- 
bows and fairies—wondering the while how 
grandma and mamma could weep at such 
good fortune. 

“I wish we could have found the honey,” 
said Jack, a little regretfully, in conclusion. 

“I can hardly believe my own senses,” 
said mamma, wiping her tears away. “I 
knew that father must have hidden the 
money somewhere, though, a little while 
before he died.” 

‘* Your poor grandfather, my dears,” she 
said, turning to the children, ‘“* was subject to 
fits of insanity, and during the last one, from 
which he never recovered, he must have 
buried the money under the pine tree where 
you found it. He had been hoarding it up 
for many years; no one knew where he kept 
it, but after he died it was nowhere to be 
feund. How strange that Nora’s fairy story 
should have led to its recovery! ”’ 

Nan and Jack were not quite pleased with 
this literal translation of the fairy story, 
though it was almost too good to be true, 
after all. Mamma did not look worried any 
more; the interest on the mortgage was 
paid, Nan had a new doll, with truly hair, and 
Jack any quantity of chocolate creams. 
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VEGETABLES BETTER THAN DRUGS. 

Spinach has a direct effect upon complaints of 
the kidneys. 

The common dandelion, used as greens, is 
excellent for the same trouble. 

Asparagus purges the blood. Celery acts ad- 
mirably upon the nervous system, and is a cure 
forrheumatism and neuralgia. 

Tomatoes act upon the liver. 

Beets and turnips are excellent appetizers, 

Lettuce and cucumbers are cooling in their 
effects upon the system. 

Onions, garlic, leeks, olives and shallots, all 
of which are similar, possess medical virtues of 
amarked character, stimulating the circulatory 
system, and the consequent increase of the saliva 
and gastric juice, promoting digestion. 

Red onions are an excellent diuretic, and the 
white ones are recommended eaten raw as a 
remedy for insomnia. They are a tonic and 
nutritious. 

Asoup made from onions is regarded by the 
French as an excellent restorative in debility of 
the digestive organs. 


CuIckEN Pates.—Chop meat of cold chicken, 
and season with salt and pepper and a little 
sage; make a large cupful of rich drawn butter, 
with the addition of two hard-boiled eggs chopped 
fine, and a little parsley ; add the chicken meat, 
bake some pate shells, slip from pans while hot, 
fill with chicken mixture, set in oven to heat, 
arrange on platter and serve hot. 


Driep Beer Reisu.—Take the hard, small 
ends of dried beef; grate, and to every cupful 
allow four tablespoonfuls of cream, four eggs, 
well beaten, and a little pepper. Put the meat 
and cream in a stew-pan; when hot add the 
eggs; stir until the mixture becomes thick. 
Dish up, and serve on squares of buttered toast. 


Onancr Pix,—Four eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one-half pint of milk, one cup of sugar, 
the juice of two oranges and the rind of one. 
Beat the butter and sugar toa light cream, add the 
beaten eggs gradually, with juiceand grated rind; 
lastly add the milk thickened with a little corn- 
siareh. Bake in a slow oven twenty-five min- 
utes, 


BREakrast Biscurr.—Take one quart of 
sweet milk, one-half a cupful of melted butter, a 
little salt, two tablespoonfuls of baking powder, 
flour énongh to make a stiff batter; do not 
knead into dough, but drop into buttered tins 
from @spoon ; bake in a hot oven ; unless oven 
is hot biseuit will not be light. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Cuickey Fritrers.—Cut cold chicken into 
small pieces, season with salt and pepper and 
juice of a lemon ; let this stand one hour, then 
make a batter of two eggs, one pint of milk, a 
little salt, and flour enough to make a batter not 
too stiff ; add the chicken, and drop by spoonfuls 
in boiling fat; fry brown, drain and serve. 
Turkey or any tender cold meat can be used in 
the same way. 


Cocoanut CAKES.—Grate one cocoanut fine ; 
put it in a porcelain dish or kettle, and place it 
over the fire, stirring constantly until nearly as 
dry as flour; then add a coffee-cupful of pow- 
dered sugar and the white of one egg beaten toa 
froth. Mix yell, and make into cakes the size 
ofa silver dollar. Place on buttered sheets of 
paper, and bake till slightly brown. 


CorrFEE CREAM.—Beat one quart of rich, 
sweet cream to a stiff froth, like the white of 
eggs for icing; then mix with one-quarter 
pound of granulated sugar, and shortly before 
serving, beat intoit one cup of cold coffee extract, 
which has been made by slowly filtering two cups 
of boiling water through two ounces of finely 
ground coffee. Serve in a glass dish, with lady 
fingers or fresh sponge cake. 


STEWED ‘TOMATOES, WITH ONION AND 
BREAD.—Empty one can of tomatoes into a 
saucepan, place over fire, and when hot add one 
small onion sliced, with salt and pepper and a 
little sugar; stew twenty minutes; add one 
tablespoonful of butter and one-half cupful of 
bread crumbs ; simmer ten minutes and serve. 


Rye Breap.—Make a sponge of one quart of 
warm water, one teacup of yeast thickened with 
rye flour ; let it rise over night. Scald one pint 
of corn meal; when cool add it to the sponge; 
add rye flour until thick enough to knead ; knead 
but little ; let rise, mold into loaves, place in 
deep pans and let rise again, then bake. 


FRENCH BEEFSTEAK Piz.—Take a nice piece 
of beef, sirloin or rump, cut in small slices, cut 
also a little raw ham ; put both in a frying-pan 
with some butter and a small quantity of chopped 
onion ; let them simmer together for a short 
time in the oven, add a little flour, salt, pepper, 
chopped parsley, a little Worcestershire sauce, 
and water enough to make a good gravy; alsoa 
few sliced potatoes, and cook these all together 
for about twenty minutes longer; then put this 
into a deep dish with a few slices of hard boiled 
eggs on top, and cover with a layer of paste; 
bake in a good oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 
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JAPANESE CouRTs.—A Japanese court room 
even now is far different from an American one. 
Imagine a room, half of which is made up ofa 
wooden rostrum three feet high, and the other 
half floored with stone. Upon this rostrum the 
judges sit behind little tables which are covered 
with green cloth. In the common pleas and the 
preliminary courts there are three of these tables. 
The judge sits at the centre one; at his right is 
the prosecutor or prosecuting attorney; at his 
left is the clerk. All these have little paint 
boxes before them, with brushes for writing in 
black the Japanese characters, and no stenogra- 
phers are used. Close up to this rostrum, in the 
pit below, there is a low railing upon which the 
prisoner places his hands and looks up at the 
judge as he is tried. There are no seats for the 
lawyers, and lawyers are not allowed inside the 
bar. At the extreme back of the room one or 
two benches stand for the accommodation of 
visitors, and upon these sometimes sit prisoners 
waiting to be tried. 

There is no jury, and the judge examines the 
prisoner himself. The prosecutor states the case 
first, however, and the prisoner can employ 
counsel. I watched one or two criminals tried. 
A half-dozen offenders, with handcuffs on their 
hands and with their arms tied together with 
ropes, which were also bound around their 
waists, were led by three ropes into the courts. 
The handcuffs were then taken off and laid with 
the ropes on the seats while the trial went on. 
As far as I could see the judge tried to get at the 
truth, and the trial seemed to be fair.—Frank 
G. Carpenter. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.—A tramp named 
Lianty has just been condemned at Blois, France, 
for the murder of a woman whom he met on the 
highroad. He attacked and stabbed her repeat- 
edly, afterward throwing her into a pool while 
she was still living, first taking from her her 
little savings, amounting to sixty cents. The 
peculiarity of the case lies in the evidence that 
convicted the murderer. On the bank of the 
pond, near the spot where the corpse was discov- 
ered, there was found a large piece of bread, the 
end of a loaf with a singular bulge at one side. 
One of the neighbors testified that on the morn- 
ing of the day the crime was committed, Lianty 
had come to her house to beg for something to 
eat. She gave him a glass of piquette, and a 
lunch of bread; he drank the wine, and put the 
bread in the breast of his blouse, saying that he 
would eat it later. The loaf that she cut it from 


was homebaked. One of the bricks in the floor 
of her oven was missing, so that in each batch of 
loaves there was one with a protuberance mark- 
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ing the site of the missing brick. It was this 
protuberance that enabled her to identify the 
bread found near the body with the piece she 
had given Lianty. He was forthwith found 
guilty and condemned to death. 


OLD AGE IN ANIMALS.—Ravens, parrots, and 
among fishes the carp, have in modern times 
gone far to justify the former belief in their 
longevity. There is at the present time in the 
Zoological Gardens of Philadelphia a cockatoo 
known to be above eighty-five years old, the bird 
being still sprightly and thriving—‘“‘ very garrul- 
ous and very cross.’’ Until some two years ago 
the oldest inhabitant of our own collection wasa 
black Vassa parrot from Madagascar, who died 
after a residence of fifty-four years in the Re- 
gent’s Park Gardens. This was an adult bird 
when received there, but its age at that time was 
unknown. Another parrot died last year in 
Paris at the reputed age of one hundred and 
three years; and since it was handed down by 
will to several successive owners, its longevity 
may be accepted as a fact fully established. In 
France ravens have been known to live more 
than a hundred years. Geese are naturally a 
long-lived family, and there are several records 
of birds attaining to sixty or seventy years. A 
skylark is known to have lived twenty-four years 
in acage. Carp are commonly regarded as the 
patriarchs of fresh-water fish, though there is 
no actual proof that they outlive the members of 
some other species. Last year the famous lake 
on the Duke of Newcastle’s estate at Clumber, 
which had not been emptied for two hundred 
years, was drained off, when thousands of pike 
were found, some of which, from their enormous 
size, were probably of unusual age. The ex- 
treme tameness and docility of carp led to the 
fashion of keeping them as pets, in which condi- 
tion particular individuals came under closer 
scrutiny; and the records of very aged fish, from 
one to two hundred years old, are numerous. 
One taken in Germany a year ago had a ring 
through its lower jaw, on which it was recorded 
that the bearer was placed in a particular water 
in 1618. This appears hardly credible; but there 
is little doubt that many carp have lived for 
upwards of a hundred years.—Family Herald, 
London. 

BuLackine Boots.— “Did it ever occur 
you,” said a chemist, “‘ what a remarkable and 
unique process the blacking of a boot is? You, 
see, we smear the boot with a preparation of 
bone-black, which is entirely devoid of lustre; 
and then, by the friction of a dry brush, make it 
shine like the sun. The key to the mystery lies 
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in the fact that a diamond is nothing but crystal- 
lized carbon. The blacking is little less than 
carbon paste, and the friction of a hair brush, 
peing one of the most efficient methods of gener- 
ating electricity, has the effect of crystallizing 
the carbon of the blacking. As soon as this is 
done, the boot is covered with millions of infi- 
nitely small diamonds, and of course begins to 
shine as a mass of diamonds would. The boot- 
blacks are engaged all day in turning blacking 
into diamonds. 


A MARRIAGE Marr RouMANIA.—A re- 
markable custom exists among the Roumanians 
living in the westerly Carpathians. Every year, 
at the Feast of the Apostles Peter and Paul, a 
market is held on the crest of the Gaina, from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
here all the marriageable girls of the entire dis- 
trict assemble with their parents in order to be 
viewed and claimed. Mothers, aunts, grand- 
mothers, and various other female friends con- 
tribute to the dowry, and this completed, it is 
carried to the market on the Gaina in neatly- 
made trunks, decorated with flowers, and carried 
by the family’s best horses. Cattle, bees, and 
other household requisites are also added to the 
dowry. 

On the Gaina every family which has a mar- 
riageable daughter occupies a distinct tent, in 
which the dowry is exhibited, and in which the 
bride-viewers are expected. The baehelors, too, 
are accompanied by parents or relatives, in whose 
company they inspect the girls who are eligible. 
The young men bring the best they possess, and 
each must particularly come with a girdle of 
gold or silver. 

After the brides are chosen a public betrothal 
takes place, being conducted by a hermit who 
lives in this lonely spot. The mark of betrothal 
is not a ring, but a beautifully embroidered 
handkerchief. The betrothal is in many cases 
prearranged; but the ceremony must be gone 
through all the same. Ifa girl goes to the mar- 
ket knowing beforehand that an admirer will be 
there to claim her, so much the better for her. 
Still she must take her dowry and occupy her 
tent, and place herself on view like the rest. 


190 Nor A Leap Yrar.—The year 1900 will 
not bea leap year for the following reasons: The 
year is 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes long; 
ll minutes are taken every year to make the 
year 365 1-4 days long, and every fourth year we 
have an extra day. But if leap year is omitted 
regularly every hundredth year, in the course of 
40 years it is found that the 11 minutes taken 
every year will not only have been paid back, 
but that a whole day will have been given up. 
To obviate this we omit three leap years in three 
centennial years, and have a leap year in the 
fourth centennial year; but 1900 not being one 
of these, it will therefore not be a leap year. 
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TurtTLes Layine Eaas.—Monster green tur- 
tles, some weighing as much as 1500 pounds 
each, frequent the beach all the way down to 
Fort Caswell, four miles below the town, writes 
a correspondent from Smithville, N. C., to the 
New York Times. People eat their eggs, but do 
not eat the turtles. Beach parties of young folks 
go down there, gather beautiful shells, have 
dances on the hard sand in the moonlight, roast. 
oysters, and have fun with the turtles. When a 
female turtle wishes to lay her eggs, she crawls 
up the sandy beach to a place that suits her 
fancy,-digs with her flippers a hole in the sand, 
and then lays in the hole 200 or 300 eggs. The 
eggs are not dumped in a pile, but laid out 
smoothly and neatly in rows. When she com- 
mences laying, it makes no odds to her how big 
a beach party stands around superintending the 
process. She attends strictly to business, and 
even if the eggs are taken from the hole as fast 
as she lays them, it does not at all discourage or 
frighten her. When she gets through she scrapes 
the sand back into the hole, whether the eggs 
are there or not, and then starts back to the 
water. That is the time for the beach party to 
have fun with her. As many of them as can 
mount her big, dome-like back do so, and she 
carries them right down to the water’s edge, 
where they jump off and she goes on. She does 
not seem to mind their weight, or show any dis- 
position to resent their good-natured familiarity. 
Sometimes they turn her over on her back, but 
after she has helplessly pawed the air a little 
while they right her again, and she waddles off. 


PuGNACITY OF INSECTS.—It is a singular fact 
that the smallest varieties of insects seem to be 
actuated by feelings similar to those possessed by 
the larger animals—they all have propensities to 
rob and despoil, defend their houses, are jealous, 
revengeful and disputative, and war in armies. 
Bees, if hard pressed for food, will attack with 
great force the inhabitants of a neighboring hive, 
with intent to rob them of their provisions. The 
white ants have a portion of their community set 
apart for the duties of war, and they exhibit 
in their operations a most perfect knowledge of 
insect tactics. Some of these ant battles have 
been described by naturalists, and appear to have 
been conducted with a valor and skill which 
would have done honor to the chosen troops of a 
Napoleon, or the volunteers of a Taylor. 


THE LEARNED AND EMINENT SCHOLAR, AN- 
DREW D. Wuire, Ex-President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., writes under date Dec. 2, 
1884: ‘‘ Long experience has taught my family 
to prize POND’S EXTRACT very highly, and 
to regard it as one of the absolute necessities of 
housekeeping.’’ Such testimony should induce 
all families to at least try POND’S EXTRACT; 
an invaluable remedy for all Pains and Hemor- 
rhages. 
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County, Maine. 
Answers to January Puzzles. 
1.—Gannet. 
2.—R 3.—S 
DE 
SILICIC MANOR 
INURES LAPIDES 
OR ID SYNIZESIS 
DIRIGE MODELER 
RECEDES RESET 
Is SIR 
Cc 
4.—Neighbor. 5.—Intimate. 
6.—Disappeared. 7.—Generally. 
8.—Acknowledges. 9.—Volunteer. 
10.—Indolent. 11.—Propensity. 


12.—Thousand. 13.—Handicapped. 
14.—Sweepstakes. 15.—Allowance. 
16—B 
CAL PholasS 
CAROL tenT 
CANONIC. e R 
BAROMETER inlI 
LONESOME tic 
LITOTES TrencH 
CEMENT 18.—Cart. 
RESTS 19.—Sled. 
20.—Pung. 21.—Chariot. 22.—Cutter. 


28.—Silver. Copper. 
24.—To love infinitely is an infinite blessing. 


48.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In chapter, not in book; 
In seeing, not in look; 
In patient, not in meek; 
In chatter, not in speak; 
In atlas, not in globe; 
In vestment, not in robe; 
In restless, not in still; 
In culture, not in till; 
In churches, not in pews; 
In heathen, not in Jews. 
Now, if you would the answer find, 
Two parts of the Bible call to mind. 
DEANE. 


Ten Anagrams. 
e 49.—Real red gin. 50.—A rap, pet. 
51.—Eat a pill. 52.—Capital rum. 


58.—Men sob, Tot. 
55.—I am a Lord, T. 
- 57.—Lost bear pup. 


54.—Rinse Amy. 
56.—Ne’er step in. 
58.—Toe me, miss. 
Mort. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwix R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 


Two Diamonds. 
59.—1 A letter. 2 To trick. 3 Something 
ultimate and indivisible. 4 Bones of the fore 
arm. 5 A kind of fossil fish. 6 Sea-marks, 7 
To lay before. 8 Sees (Worc.). 9 A letter, 
60.—1 A letter. 2 An American serpent, 3 
Bawds. 4 Genera of fishes. 5 Columns of 4 
single stone. An Indian spirit. 7 An issue, 8 
Away. 9 A letter. Maung. 


Five Hidden Animals. 
61.—In yonder mine much coal is found. 
62.—I will gaze bravely at the sight. 
63.—He failed to span the river. 
64.—They left him in kind hands. 
65.—We heard from the attic a melodious 
voice. VERBENA. 


Two Squares. 
66.—1 Made of the wood of a certain tree. 2 
Slender. 3 Frauds. 4 Chosen. 5 Certain homes. 
67.—1 A small three-masted vessel. 2 To cut 
off, as a syllable. 3 Cleftintwo. 4 A Roman 
governor. 5 Resigns. F.S.F., 


Five Syncopativns. 
68.—Syncopate to turn toward, and leave ap- 
parent. 
69.—A small tree, and leave to load. 
70.—Offense, and leave a sole fastened to the 
foot. 
71.—A thin piece of wood, and leave to divide. 
72.—A strain of declamation, and leave to deal. 
Drag. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before March 10th, we 
offer a large illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a small book of beautiful poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were received 
from Odell Cyclone, J. D. L., Tri Angle, Ned 
Nason, Katie Smith, Geraldine, Birdie Browne, 
Ann Eliza, Peggy, Good Hugh, Birdie Lane, Vin- 
nie, Betsey B., Bert Rand, Bridget McQ., Teddy, 
Minnie Jones, Jack, Ida May, Willie L., Nicho 
las, Cora A. L., I. O. T., Black Hawk, Eulalie, 
Tellie Phone, Lillie Lee and Annie Kirkpatrick. 

Prize- Winners. 
Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 


correct answers. Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the 
next best list. 
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THREE OF A KIND. 


Three bald-headed bachelors went to a ball, 

And pranced about with a lordly air; 

While their crowns gleamed bright in the gas- 

light’s glare, 

And wobbled the egg-shells around the hall. 

They smiled at the maidens assembled there, 

But were only met with a stony stare; 

For a woman won’t smile on a man without hair, 
And whose head is bare as a grassless mall. 


Three rheumatic bachelors went to the ball, 
And whenever they moved they felt a twinge, 
While their joints all creaked like a rusty hinge 
And their cup of sweetness was turned to gall, 
While the fair girls gazed at their shivering 
shanks. 
As they tried to imitate youthful pranks; 
They shook their heads and declined with thanks, 
For they hated the sound of the saw-file’s squall. 


Three crotchety bachelors went to the ball; 
They were cross as a bear with a bunged-up head, 
And acted as if they had been ill-fed, 

Or had tried to sit down on a spike-tipped wall. 
They glared at the girls with a ghastly grin, 
But the maidens refused to smile at or chin 
The crusty old chaps who concealed within 

Their bosoms a skeleton grim and tall. 


Three jolly young bachelors went to the ball, 
And they were as frisky as colts at play; 
So debonair, cheerful, smiling and gay, 

They showed they had plenty of ‘‘ wherewithal.” 
Three maidens with liquid and love-lit eyes 
Enchanted the youths with their glances and 


sighs, 
And six hearts now dream of Paradise. 
Three weddings will happen before the fall, 
And that’s the result of the Bachelors’ Ball. 


“It is remarkable how intellects of the lower 
grade can become trained in certain directions, 
where those of large scope can do comparatively 
nothing,” observed a well-known Omaha lawyer 
and judge of philosophic mind to a party of half- 
dozen as they sat in the smoking room of a 
Pullman car on the Union Pacific road coming 
East the other night. “‘ Now, to illustrate,” 
continued the legal gentleman, “here is the por- 
ver of this sleeping car, a colored gentlemen, who 
probably cannot read or write. He never had 
the mental training and education with which all 
ofus have been blessed, and still his memory is 
developed. He has from a dozen to twice that 
number of passengers on nearly every trip. One 
of his duties is to take the boots and shoes from 
tach berth during the night, black them in the 
wash room and return them before morning. 
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He rarely makes a mistake, and it is clearly a 
mechanical operation of the memory which ena- 
bles him to return the different pairs to their 
proper place. I venture to say that not one of 
us could acquire the habit in years of practice, and 
still we are infinitely superior to Sambo in intel- 
lectual grasp. I consider this simple incident one 
of the most particular things in mental philoso- 
phy. Sambo must of course observe some indi- 
viduality in each pair of boots, and this, in con- 
nection with the place where he finds them, sticks 
in his mind until he returns them all, which as I 
said before, he does with singular accuracy.” 

The other gentlemen had begun to discuss the 
subject with considerable curiosity on one hand 
and the other, and were wondering why they had 
never thought of the matter in just that way, 
when Sambo himself appeared at the door and 
asked if either of the gentlemen wished any- 
thing. 

“Yes,’”’ said the judge, motioning the porter 
into the room. ‘‘Sambo, we’ve just been talk- 
ing about you,” he continued, at the same time 
slipping a silver dollar into the hand of the smil- 
ing mulatto. ‘Do you make any mistakes in 
returning the boots and shoes in the morning ?” 

“No, sah, hardly ever, sah; I most always gets. 
’em right; and the gemmens never complains, 
sah.’’ 

“*Exactly,’”’ said the judge, looking patroniz-. 
ingly around upon the gentlemen to whom he 
had been expounding histheory. ‘‘ Well, Sambo, 
you must have a great many pairs of shoes some-- 
times; doesn’t it bother you when tHere are 
more than at other times ?”’ 

“Oh, no, sah! It don’t make no diffrence 
wedder dere’s two pairs or a dozen, always gets. 
right.” 

_ Again the judge looked at his hearers with an 
air of satisfaction. 

‘*Wasn’t it pretty hard for you to learn at 
first ?”’ asked the judge. 

“Yes, sah, it was mighty hard,’’ answered 
Sambo. 

** Well, can’t you tell us how you got in the 
habit 

“Yes, sah, I guess. It’s easy enough for me, 
now; it took me a long time to learn to make de- 
numbers ob de berths, but now I knows dem all, 
an’ jus’ marks dem on de soles ob de shoes wid 
a piece ob chalk. See, sah ?”’ 

The judge’s answer was lost in the laughter 
which followed Sambo’s explanation, and the 
judge found it necessary to spend the rest of the- 
evening with his wife in the car proper. 
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Mr. J. T. Wood tellsastory of how Mr. Toole, 
the actor, was once the victim of a little joke 
practiced by Mr. Wilson Barrett. He says: ‘‘It 
happened at ‘Ye Olde Englishe Fayre,’ which I 
organized in 1881, at the Albert Hall. Mr. Toole 
and Mr. Barrett were both to play at the West 
Theatre. Mr. Toole lost his way in the corridor, 
and seeing a clerical gentleman standing in the 
shadow of the door, asked if that was the way to 
the West Theatre. ‘Theatre, sir?’ says Barrett, 
recognizing Toole and disguising his own voice. 
* Yes, sir,’ responds Toole. ‘I believe there is 
a theatre somewhere here,’ was thereply. ‘May 
I venture to inquire the name of the gentleman 
whom I am addressing?’ ‘My name is Toole,’ 
said the comedian. ‘What! Toole, the play- 
actor ?’’ asked Barrett, in a tone of pained sur- 
prise. ‘Yes, J. L. Toole,’ was thereply. ‘Why 
do you ask?’ ‘And youare Toole, the come- 
dian!’ exclaimed Barrett, half turning away. 


_ Is Toole, the comedian, such a horrible per- 


son ?’ responded Toole, warmly. ‘He may not 
be, but the profession to which he belongs is a 
dreadful one.’ ‘Dreadful!’ exclaimed Toole, 
‘dreadful! Why dreadful?’ ‘The theatre, sir, 
is an immoral thing; it always has been—I fear 
it always will be. Oh, my dear friend, be warned 
in time! Leave it while you may yet find the 
better path!’ ‘ Leave it!’ exclaimed Toole. ‘I 
don’t know who you are, but you must allow me 
to say you are a very bigoted, not to say imper- 
tinent, person.’ ‘ Parson, sir,’ exclaimed Bar- 
rett, ‘that is the character I am assuming at the 
moment!’ ‘Then you are assuming it in a very 
offensive manner, sir, and I am sorry to seem 
rude in making that remark; I have known, 
and do know, many of your cloth, and have in- 
variably found them men of charity and benevo- 
lence, and’—— ‘That will do, Johnny, old 
friend,} said Barrett, in his own voice. ‘I have 
made a clerical error, evidently. You had better 
get on, or you’ll miss your cue. They have 
¢alled you, I believe, ever so long since.’ ”’ 


CAPTIAL PUNISHMENT.—There was an old 
Scotchman who always rode a donkey to his 
work and tethered him while he labored on the 
road, or wherever else he might be. It was sug- 
gested to him by a neighboring gentleman that 
he was suspected of putting him in the fields at 
other people’s expense. ‘Eh, laird, I could 
never be tempted to do that, for my cuddie 
winna eat onything but nettles and thistles.”’ 
One day, however, thesame gentleman was riding 
along the road, when he saw Andrew Leslie at 
work, and his donkey up to his knees in one of 
his own clover-fields, feeding luxuriously. ‘‘Hal- 
loo, Andrew,”’ said he, ‘‘ I thought you told me 
-your cuddie would eat nothing but nettles and 
Ahistles?” ‘* Ay,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but he mis- 


_ behaved the day.. He nearly kicked me owre his 


heid; sae I put him in there just to punish him.” 
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A wealthy man who owns a country residence, 
it is related, recently became dissatisfied with it, 
and determined to buy another. So he instrue. 
ed a real estate agent famous for his descriptive 
powers to advertise it inthe papers for a private 
sale, but to conceal the locality, telling pur. 
chasers to apply at his office. In a few days the 
gentleman happened to see the advertisement, 
was pleased with the account of the place, 
showed it to his wife, and the two conclnded 
that it was just what they wanted, and that they 
would secure it at once. So he went to the office 
of the agent and told him that the place he had 
advertised was such a one as he desired, and he 
would purchase it. The agent burst into 4 
laugh, and told him that it was a description of 
his own house where he was then living. He 
read the advertisement again, cogitated over the 
‘grassy slopes,’’ ‘‘ beautiful vistas,’ ‘“ smooth 
lawns,”’ etc., and finally broke out, “‘ Is it possi- 
ble? Well, Mr. Smart, make out my bill for ai- 
vertising and expenses; for, by Jove! I would 
not sell the place now for three times what it 
cost me!”’ 


When quite young at school, Daniel Webster 
was one day guilty of a violation of the rules, 
He was detected in the act, and called up by the 
teacher for punishment. This was to be the old- 
fashioned feruling of the hand. His hands hap- 
pened to be very dirty. Knowing this, on his 
way to the teacher’s desk he wetted the palm 
of his right hand with his tongue and wiped it 
on the side of his dress. ‘‘Give me your hand, 
sir,’ said the teacher very sternly. Out went 
the partly-cleaned right hand. The teacher 
looked at it a moment, and said, ‘‘ Daniel, if you 
will find another hand in this schoolroom s 
filthy as that, I will let you off this time.” I- 
stantly from behind his back came the left hand. 
“Here it is, sir,” was the ready reply. ‘That 
will do this time,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ you can 
take your seat, sir.”’ 

_ An ancedote is told of Parson Shute, the firs 
minister settled at South Hingham, which for 
ready wit ought not to pass unrecorded. It ap 
pears that the reverend gentleman was very fond 
of pudding, so at a ministerial meeting one day, 
the hostess, in order to gratify the taste of her 
guest, had pudding for dinner. Unfortunately 
it came very near the fire while it was cooking, 
so that when it was served it was extremely ho 
The. parson, without allowing it time to cool 
placed a piece at once in his mouth, and theo 
followed the usual contortions incident to such 
an occasion, but all tono,purpose. The pudding 
would not go, so the parson, who was a pulilt 
man, quietlyslipped it out of his mouth and it- 
to his coat pocket, all of which was. observed by 
his brother ministers, who, for the sake of § 
joke, said: ‘Se you are putting the pudding ir 
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to your pocket, are you?” ‘Oh, yes,” said the 

, all unmoved, “I put a little piece in 
there merely to light my pipe with after dinner.” 
The explanation, it is needless to add, was suffi- 


cient. 


A good story is told of a gentleman in—well, 
we will not mention the place—who has been 
unfortunate of late in his financial affairs. 
While walking one evening in a lonely spot he 
was met by a ruffian, and told to “‘ stand and de- 
liver.’ We must let the victim tell his own tale: 
“J never was so pleased in my life. The idea 
that I had anything to deliver was exceedingly 
gratifying, and I thanked the fellow for the com- 
pliment. It showed that all confidence in me 
was not lost, notwithstanding that little affair in 
stocks, and I felt once more with Mr. Micawber 
that leould look my fellow-man in the face. It 
was very pleasing to know that this gentleman 
thought [ had money.” 


“Landlord,’’ said a transient guest at a cross- 
roads tavern, as he drew near the end of his din- 
ner, ‘‘ won’t you give me a little more pork to eat 
with this potato ?’?’ A moment later and he 
said, “‘ There was more pork than I wanted; let 
me trouble you for a little more potato to eat 
with this pork.”’ And shortly afterwards, 
“Well, I declare, I’ve got some more potato left, 
and it seems a pity to leave it—just a small piece 
more of pork, if you please.’’ It ran on so for 
some time. At length the landlord stopped 
short in front of his guest and remarked, *‘ Look 
here, stranger, ’taint no use. I’m willing to do 
anything in reason to make that pork and potato 
come out even, but I’ve made up my mind, the 
Way you eat it can’t be did. You’re bound to 
lap over on one of the other every time. Now 
make up your mind which you’d rather leave, and 
leave itand quit. I’ve got enough pork and po- 
tatoes, but if you keep on you’ll burst.’’ 


One one occasion Lorenzo Dow, while preach- 
ing, took the liberty of denouncing a rich man 
inthe community, recently deceased. The re- 
sult was an arrest, a trial for slander, and im- 
prisonment in the county jail. After Lorenzo 
got out of this ‘‘limbo,’’ he announced that, in 
spite of this (in his opinion) unjust punishment, 
he should preach at a given time a sermon about 
“another rich man.’’ The populace were great- 
lyexcited, and a crowded audience greeted his 
appearance. With great solemnity he opened 
the Bible, and read, ‘‘ And there was another 
tich man, who died and went to”? —— then stop- 
ped short, and seemed to be suddenly impressed. 
“Brethren, I shall not mention the place this 
tich man went to, for fear he has some relatives 
in this congregation who will sue me for defama- 
tion of character.”” The effect on the assembled 
multitude was irresistible, and he made the im- 
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pression permanent by taking another text, and 
never alluding to the subject again. 


Colonel Solon entered our office recently in an 
irascible state of mind. Whenin this condition, 
as frequently happens, he is a most unreason- 
able man, and in an argument will contradict the 
dictionary and call the multiplication table an 
error, rather than admit himself beaten. Thisis 
the way he felt yesterday as he seated himself in 
a chair and savagely stabbed at a wandering 
cockroach with his stick. 

‘* Pleasant weather,”’ we suggested. 

“No, sir,’”’ said the colonel. ‘“‘It’s the ugliest 
kind of weather.”’ 

**So it is,’? we answered. 

‘No it isn’t,’’ snapped thecolonelagain. ‘I’ve 
seen it a great deal worse.”’ 

“Undoubtedly. But did you ever see such 
warm weather as we had in the month of Febru- 
ary last-?”’ 

‘*Warm? Do you call that warm ?” 

** Yes, for February.”’ 

‘“‘Humph! Nothing of the kind. Fifty years 
ago I’ve seen ita greatdeal warmer. The month 
of February was as warm and pleasant, there 
wasn’t a cloud in the sky for a whole month. 
The trees leafed out, grass started in the mead- 
ows, and actually the weather was so spring-like 
the 1st of May came on the tenth of February, 
farmers hoed their corn before they planted it, 
and 99 

colonel, we guess not!”’ 

‘“*“What! don’t I know?” shouted the colonel, 
hitting the table a wrathful lick with his stick. 
“You young fellows think we old uns don’t 
know anything. I was thar, young man, I was. 
We had thirty-five days of sunshine right in Feb- 

” 

“Why, colonel, February has only twenty- 
eight days.’’ 

“Maybe it hasn’t now; maybe it hasn’t. 
Maybe these months in the new-fangled alma- 
nacs don’t have but ten days. I don’t know. 
But I know they had more than ten. Why, man 


- alive, I’ve seen forty days—yes, fifty days—right. 


in the month of February. Don’t talk toa man 
old enough to be your grandfather about how 
many days February has,’’ and the colonel 
walked out thumping every stair with his cane 
as if he bore it a special grudge. 


There is no place on earth that can excel San 
Francisco in fleas. They are very large and 
healthy, and they are done up in a thicker crust 
than those of any other section. One way to 
kill ’em is to drill holes in their backs, blow ’em 
up five or six times with nitro-glycerine, until 
they become a little faint, then lay them on a 
railroad track, letting the freight trains run over 
them for a week or two. By that time they are 
likely to be dead, and can be used for coal-hole 
covers. 
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MARRIAGE IN THE FUTURE.—Good minister 
(a married man)—‘‘Do you wish to marry this 
woman 

Man—‘‘I 

Minister—‘‘ Do you wish to marry this man ?”’ 

Woman—‘ I do.”’ 

Minister—‘‘ Do you like the city as a place of 
residence ?”’ 

Man—‘‘ No; I prefer the suburbs.’’ 

Minister—‘‘ Do you like the suburbs ?”’ 

Woman—‘‘ No, indeed, I prefer the city.’’ 

Minister—‘‘ Are you a vegetarian in diet ?”’ 

Man—‘‘ No, I hate vegetables. I live on 
beef.” 

Woman—‘“‘I can’t bear meat. I am a vege- 
tarian.”’ 

Minister—‘‘ Do you want a sleeping-room well 
ventilated ?”’ 


Man—‘ Yes, I want the window way dow, 
summer and winter.”’ 

Minister—“ Do you like so much fresh air?” 

Woman—‘ No, it would kill me. I want a} 
the windows closed.’’ 

- Minister—‘‘ Do you likea light in the room?” 

Man—“‘ No, can’t sleep in a room with a light: 
want the room dark.”’ 

Minister—‘“‘ Are you afraid in the dark ?” 

Woman—“ Indeed I am; I have always hada 
bright light in my room.” 

Minister—‘‘ Do you like many bed-clothes 

Man—“ All I can pile on.”’ 

Minister—‘‘ Do you ?”’ 

Woman—“ No, they suffocate me.”’ 

Minister—‘‘I hereby pronounce you man and 
wife, and may the Lord have mercy on your 
souls.”—New York Weekly. 
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